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PREFACE 

The  plan  of  this  series  of  geographies  devotes  the 
entire  second  volume  to  North  America,  thus  providing 
space  for  a  much  fuller  treatment  than  has  heretofore 
been  customary.  In  this  treatment  the  authors  have  left 
the  beaten  track  to  such  an  extent  that  some  words  of 
explanation  seem  called  for. 

Physiographic  Basis.  —  The  first  four  sections  are 
given  over  to  a  consideration  of  certain  necessary  facts 
and  elementary  principles  of  physiography. 

While  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  this  physio- 
graphic basis,  an  examination  of  the  text  will  show  that 
this  space  is  used,  not  so  much  in  introducing  new 
physiographic  matter,  as  in  more  detailed  statements 
and  explanations.  Recognizing  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  the  subject  for  young  minds,  and  believing  that,  as 
ordinarily  presented  in  the  books,  the  children  fail  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  important  basal  principles, 
the  authors  have  attacked  the  problem  in  a  new  way. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  approached  the  subject  dif- 
ferently. Secondly,  their  controlling  idea  has  been  that 
only  so  much  physiography  should  be  introduced  as  is 
actually  demanded  to  explain  man's  relation  to  the  earth. 
With  this  view  much  physiography  which  has  found  its 
way  into  some  of  the  modern  text-books  has  been  elimi- 
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nated  ;  but  that  which  has  been  retained  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  a  fuller  treatment  than  it  ordinarily  receives. 
The  human  relationship  is  pointed  out  in  the  sections 
on  physiography,  and  again  and  again  in  the  succeeding 
sections. 

Causal  Sequence. — The  authors  believe  that  rational 
geography  must  rest  upon  such  a  physiographic  founda- 
tion. It  is  physiographic  conditions  which  most  often 
furnish  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  human  industries, 
the  development  of  transportation  routes,  the  situation  of 
cities,  etc.  In  other  words,  when  the  physiographic  facts 
about  a  given  region  are  clearly  grasped,  most  of  the  other 
geographic  facts  easily  arrange  themselves  as  links  in  a 
causal  chain.  Thus  the  many  details  touching  a  certain 
locality  are  taught  in  relation  with  one  another,  so  that 
they  approach  the  form  of  a  narrative,  rather  than  that 
of  a  mere  list  of  assertions. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  given  class  of 
children  should  always  begin  with  the  physical  features 
in  the  study  of  each  section  of  country.  For  one  reason 
or  another  some  other  portion  of  the  causal  series  may 
serve  as  a  better  beginning.  But  the  authors  are  con- 
vinced that  in  a  text-book,  written  for  large  numbers  of 
children  endowed  with  varying  apperceiving  experiences, 
the  physiographic  features  must  furnish  the  best  general 
starting-point  in  the  explanation  of  the  facts  of  political, 
commercial,  and  historical  geography. 

Types. — Another  characteristic  of  this  volume  is  that 
it  contains  comparatively  few  topics,  but  deals  with  each 
one  at  some  length.     As  was  suggested  in  the  Preface  of 
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the  First  Book,  the  basal  units  for  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy, although  constantly  in  use,  are  seldom  adequately 
presented  in  the  text.  This  applies  strikingly,  for  exam- 
ple, to  such  topics  as  farm,  cattle  ranch,  irrigation,  lum- 
ber camp,  and  factory.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect 
as  far  as  possible,  each  subject  of  such  a  kind  is  presented 
with  as  much  detail  as  space  permits,  and  in  connection 
with  that  section  of  country  in  which  it  seems  most 
px*ominent. 

For  example,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  boots,  and  shoes  receive  their  most  detailed 
treatment  in  connection  with  New  England ;  the  mining 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States ;  and  gold  mining,  irrigation,  and  grazing  are 
naturally  included  under  the  Western  States. 

The  industries  and  objects  thus  described,  being  fairly 
typical  of  industries  and  objects  found  in  other  sections, 
are  on  that  account  worthy  of  being  called  types.  Through 
the  careful  presentation  of  such  types,  vivid  pictures  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  pupils  are  assured. 

Reviews.  —  The  fact  that  a  given  industry  in  one 
section  is  in  many  respects  unlike  the  same  industry  in 
other  sections,  offers  no  obstacle  to  this  plan.  Lumber- 
ing in  Maine  necessarily  involves  the  essential  features 
of  lumbering  in  any  place.  Consequently,  having  built 
up  a  clear  conception  of  the  occupation  in  that  locality, 
all  that  is  necessary  when  lumbering  in  the  Southern 
States,  or  in  Michigan,  or  in  Washington  is  studied,  is  to 
review  what  was  formerly  learned  and  state  the  principal 
points  in  which  the  conditions  in  the  new  region  differ 
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from  those  already  described.  Likewise,  after  the  mining 
of  ore  in  Pennsylvania  is  taught,  the  understanding  or 
comprehension  of  the  same  industry  as  carried  on  about 
Birmingham,  or  in  northern  Michigan,  involves  a  review 
of  facts  and  a  statement  of  leading  differences,  with  the 
causes  of  these  differences.  Thus,  as  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy advances,  each  new  section  becomes  more  and  more 
a  review  of  previous  study,  as  it  properly  should  be. 
By  the  plan  of  this  series,  the  third  volume,  devoted 
to  Europe  and  the  other  continents,  will  provide  for  a 
continual  review  of  the  United  States. 

Study  by  States.  — The  common  method  of  present- 
ing the  geography  of  the  United  States  is  to  use  the  state 
as  the  unit.  The  reasons  for  this,  aside  from  an  appeal 
to  state  pride,  are  not  clear.  Boundary  lines  between 
states  are  for  the  most  part  arbitrary ;  they  mark  no 
important  differences  in  physiography,  industry,  or  cus- 
tom ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adjoining  parts  of  two  states, 
as,  for  instance,  the  adjoining  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  near  New  York  City,  may  be  much  more 
closely  related  than  different  parts  of  a  single  state. 

Partly  for  this  reason  the  authors  have  set  aside  the 
state  as  the  unit  of  study.  But  there  are  other  important 
reasons  for  taking  this  step.  When  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  is  studied  by  states,  there  is  much  repetition 
of  the  same  kind  of  facts.  For  example,  mining,  farming 
by  irrigation,  and  grazing  are  common  to  all  the  Western 
States;  and  when  these  industries  are  named  separately 
for  each  state,  a  large  amount  of  space  is  taken  up  with 
a  minimum  advance  in  the  thought.  More  than  this,  the 
pupil  is  oppressed  and  confused  by  the  great  number  of 
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individual  facts  which  have  apparently  the  same  rank. 
It  is  not  easy  for  even  an  adult  to  escape  a  feeling  of 
confusion  on  reading  a  few  pages  from  any  modern  geog- 
raphy which  treats  the  subject  by  states. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  waste  of  space  and  lack  of  per- 
spective among  the  facts,  the  authors  have  proceeded  by 
groups  of  states,  rather  than  by  individual  states.  Thus 
farming  by  irrigation  is  only  one  topic,  and  only  once 
treated,  for  the  entire  western  division  of  states.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  including 
the  manner  in  which  irrigation  is  planned,  its  influence 
on  the  value  of  land,  the  localities  most  noted  for  irriga- 
tion, and  the  cities  in  the  different  states  that  are  largely 
indebted  to  it  for  their  growth.  These  many  details  are 
associated  as  parts  of  one  story.  It  is  believed  that  by 
this  means  the  children's  minds  will  be  led  to  dwell  long 
enough  upon  one  topic  to  insure  interest  in  the  topic  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gain  accurate  impressions  of  both 
general  principles  and  details. 

However,  inasmuch  as  geographic  facts  are  often  called 
for  by  states,  a  study  by  states  is  provided  for.  At  the 
close  of  each  chapter  there  are  two  sets  of  questions,  one 
of  which  closely  follows  the  order  of  the  text,  while  the 
other  reviews  the  same  facts  by  states. 

Summary.  —  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  broad, 
general  principles  about  industries,  distribution  of  inhab- 
itants, mutual  relation  of  city  and  country,  and  depend- 
ence of  various  sections  upon  one  another  are  included 
in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  volume.  One  reason  for 
this  change  is  that  these  large  facts  approach  abstractions 
in  their  nature,  and  are,  consequently,  too  difficult  to  be 
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earlier  appreciated  by  children.  They  are,  moreover,  to 
a  large  extent,  a  summary  of  what  has  preceded,  and, 
therefore,  naturally  come  last.  In  the  same  way,  a  broad 
study  and  summary  of  the  world,  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  North  America,  will  close  the  third  volume. 

Political  Maps.  —  Since  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
more  places  and  present  more  details,  the  political  maps 
in  this  volume  are  for  the  most  part  larger  than  in  the 
First  Book.  They  are,  however,  of  the  same  quality, 
and,  like  those  of  the  First  Book,  were  made  by  the 
Matthews-Northrup  Company  of  Buffalo.  An  important 
feature  is  the  grading  of  cities  according  to  population, 
the  larger  the  city  the  more  important  the  type  used. 
The  principal  features  of  relief  are  placed  upon  the  map, 
though  without  interfering  with  the  clearness  of  the 
political  features.  In  the  color  arrangement  care  has 
been  used  to  gain  an  artistic  effect,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  distinctness  necessary  in  such  maps. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  same  scale 
for  the  different  maps.  Some  books  claim  to  do  this, 
and  their  authors  point  to  the  fact  as  noteworthy.  The 
authors  of  this  series  have  deliberately  declined  to  make 
such  an  attempt  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  impossible.  There  must  be  maps  of  the  World,  of 
North  America,  of  the  United  States,  of  a  part  of  the 
great  West,  and  of  New  England.  Even  in  those  books 
which  point  to  their  uniformity  of  scale  as  a  merit,  maps 
of  five  or  ten  different  scales  are  in  use. 

The  claim  for  uniformity  of  scale  has  no  real  founda- 
tion ;  but,  if  it  had,  the  effect  would  be  undesirable.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  study  of  geography  is  to  teach  the 
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meaning  and  use  of  maps.  To  do  this  one  of  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  points  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  system 
of  proportion,  or  of  "scale."  In  one  book  are  maps  of 
various  scales ;  in  the  first  atlas,  or  the  first  wall  map 
which  the  pupil  sees,  there  are  still  different  scales.  The 
pupils  must  be  prepared  to  expect  and  to  understand 
these  differences,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  so  prepared.  By  the  insertion  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  key,  and  by  some  of  our  map  questions  we  have 
attempted  to  aid  in  this  training  of  the  sense  of  proportion. 

Other  Illustrations.  —  Besides  the  relief  indicated 
on  the  political  maps,  there  are  individual  relief  maps, 
made  specially  for  this  series  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Howell  of 
Washington.  The  relief  maps  of  the  continents,  of  which 
but  one  is  included  in  this  volume,  are  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  best  thus  far  made. 

The  city  maps  are  intended  to  serve  to  illustrate  the 
surroundings  which  determine  the  growth  of  a  large  city, 
including,  of  course,  the  transportation  facilities  by  water 
and  by  rail.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  maps  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  important  industries  and  the 
diagrams  accompanying  them.  These  are  all  placed  in 
the  summary,  with  which  they  are  most  closely  related; 
but  the  teacher  will,  naturally,  find  occasion  to  use  them 
and  refer  to  them  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
earlier  sections. 

As  in  the  preceding  volume,  the  illustrations  have  been 
chosen  not  as  pictures,  but  as  illustrations.  Usually  they 
have  been  made  from  photographs  of  actual  scenes.  Pho- 
tographs carry  more  weight  since  they  are  of  necessity 
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true,  while  drawings  leave  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  fancy,  and  are  oftentimes  incorrect.  In  some  cases 
no  photograph  could  be  found  to  illustrate  the  point 
needing  illustration.  For  instance,  the  animal  pictures 
were  drawn  by  the  Matthews-Northrup  Company,  and  a 
number  of  other  illustrations  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furlong  of 
Cornell  University. 
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Part  I 

A   GENERAL  STUDY  OF   NOKTH 
AMERICA 

I.    PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  Growth  of  the  Continent.  —  There  are  about  one 
hundred  million  persons  in  North  America  at  the  present 
time,  although  a  century  ago  there  were  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  that  number.  This  wonderful  growth  has. been 
largely  due  to  the  useful  and  valuable  mineral  products 
of  the  earth ;  to  the  soil  and  climate  which  have  allowed 
many  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  to  thrive; 
and  to  the  rivers,  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  harbors  which 
have  made  manufacturing  and  shipping  easy. 

As  it  takes  time  to  build  a  house,  and  to  prepare  the 
boards  from  trees,  the  nails  from  iron  ore,  and  the  bricks 
from  clay,  so  it  takes  time  for  the  formation  of  minerals 
and  rocks  and  for  the  building  of  a  continent.  In  fact, 
millions  of  years  have  been  required  for  that  work. 

The  story  telling  how  North  America  was  made  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  It  has  been  discovered  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  rocks;  and  although  there  are  many  ques- 
tions that  no  man  is  yet  able  to  answer,  we  are  prepared 
to  tell  a  part  of  the  story. 
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At  one  time  the  earth  was  probably  a  white-hot  sphere 
like  the  sun  ;  hut  in  time  the  outside  cooled  to  a  crust  of 
solid  rock.  The  interior,  still  heated,  continued  t«»  shrink 
and  grow  smaller,  as  most  substances  do  when  cooling. 
This  caused  the  solid  rrns!  to  settle  and  wrinkle,  mueh  aB 

kin  of  an  apple  does  when  the  fruit  is  drying.     W 
collected  in  the  depressions  fanning  the  oceans,  while  be- 

ii  them,  where  (he  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust 
greatest,  reeks  appeared  ahove  the  sea-level.     Thus  North 

America  and    the  other 
continents  were  born. 

In  its  babyhood,  al- 
though the  centre  of 
the  continent  was  still  a 
broad  sea,  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  doubtless 
resembled  the  West  In- 
dies of  to-day,  \\  hicfa  you 
will  (Ind  on  the  map  of 
North  America  (Fig.  95, 
opposite  p.  120).  Those 
islands  are  the  highest 
parte  o£  mountains  arranged  in  a  chain.     They  seem  to  be 

separated  only  beeause  the  ridges  upon  which  they  rest 
do  not  rise  high  enough  to  reach  above  the  water  (Fig.  1). 
Although  in  early  times  North  America  consisted  of 
mountain  crests  forming  chains  of  islands,  finally, 
many  changes,  the  mountains  rose  higher,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous ranee  in  the  east,  and  other  ranges  in  the  west. 
Then  the  plains  between  the  mountains  slowly  emerged 
from  the  ocean,  and  a  large  part  of  the  continent  came 
into  view. 


Fig.  1. 
A  small  pfotate  ol  the  W«st  Indian  region 

as  it  woaM  appear  if  tha  ocean  water 
were  remove*!.    Notice  that  the  islands 
rest  on  ■  loftj   ridge  risinp  fr. 
reran  bott 
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The   Coal   Period.       Ages  after  the  beginning,  a  peri 
arrived  when  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America  ii 
much  wanner  than  now,  and  the  rains  were  f;»r  heavier. 
[  tilling  that  period  onr  cW  was  made  out  of  plants.     There 
is   good    proof    that    the  OOal 

used  in  our  stoves  and  fur- 
naces is  composed  of  plant 
remains.      Beneath    the   COfiJ 

l»eds,  in  the  rork  whieh  was 

onCG  soil,  roots  of  plants  may 

siill  be  seen,  while  stems  of 

plants,  and  even  trunks  of 

trees  changed  to  coal,  reaeh 

up  into  the  OOaJ  beds.     Also 

a  oareful  examination  with 

the  mieroseo]H%  or  at  times 

even    with    (he    naked 

shows  thai  eoal  is  composed 

of   hits   of    plants  elos-lv    pressed    together.      Frequently 

the  full  form  of  a  fern  or  leaf  may  be  Been  (  Fig.  - ). 

As  the  crust  of  the  earth  shrinks  and  wrinkles,  the  land 

deed  and  lowered.  Even  now  it  ii  slowly  moving  in 
some  places,  and  was  doing  the  same  during  the  coal  period. 
At  that  time  some  of  the  old  sea-bottom  was  raised  above 
at  or,  forming  extensive  plains  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America.  Plants  had  long  been  growing;  and 
these  plains  were  so  low  and  level  that  vast  swamps  were 
produced  (Fig.  3),  on  which  the  vegetation  was  extras 
rank,  like  a  tropical  jungle.  After  the  swamj'  plants 
grown  tor  hundreds  of  years,  the  plains  sank  beneath  the 
i    Im  i  i      *  came  covered  with  layers  of  sand, 

gravel,  and  mud,  whieh  have  since  hardened  into  rock. 


Pro.  2. 

Rock  containing  a  fossil  fern  which 
grew  In  the  swamps  of  the  coal 
i  lod. 
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After  mi  -  I  ei  long  period  the  Bea-bottom  emerged  wico 
more,  end  the  dense  swamp  vegetation  returned;  but  this 
i  be  plants  grow  w  ii  li  their  roots  in  the  ocean  mud  which 
had  buried  t  he  earlier  swamp.  Aitermany  more  years  the 
plains  again  sank,  and  the  swamp  vegetation  was  buried 
efore.  This  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  continued 
for  ages,  one  Bed  of  layers  of  rock,  soil,  ami  vegetation  be- 
ing covered  up 
by  another,  until 
many  such  sets 
formed. 

Though  the 
swamps  m  re,  oo 
doubt,   somevt 

similar  to  th 
which  may  now 
be  seen  in  many 
places,  the  vege- 
tation grew  far 
more  thickly,  per- 
haps  even    more 


Fl.: 

The  w.i)  'L  ippeared,  bo  far  as  we  can 

tall  liMrn  flu-  fossils  Avhiili  hnvt'  been  preserve  I , 


thickly  than  in  the  jungles  of  India  or  the  everglades  of  Flor- 
ida.  Also  the  plants  were  so  different  from  those  of  th 
that  not  a  single  species  now  living  grew  in  the  coal  swamps. 

When  the  plants  died  fchej  iv-il  into  the  water,  making  a 
woody  matting  which  did  not  fully  decay,  because  the  ■ 
prevented  air  from  reaching  ii.     If  it  had  been  dug  tt] 
dried,  made  good  fuel.     Indeed,  it  is  now  the 

custom  in  Ireland,  Norway,  and   - 6  Other  COOl,  moist,  lands 

to  dig  such  matter  out  of  the  swamps  and  dry  it,  forming 
a  fuel  used  for  cooking  and  heating. 

Some  of  the  poorer  coals  of  the  West,  known  as  lignite,  are 
more  than   p  Is  partly  changed  to  mineral 

Other  coal,  called  anthracite,  found  especially  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania^  has  been  changed  so  greatly  that  it  is  as  hard 
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as  BOme  roeks,  and  is  known  as  h>n->i  coal.  Bui  most  of  the 
coal  that  is  mined,  as  that  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Central  &  hough  quite  Like  ;i  mineral,  and  harder  than 

Lignite,  is  not  so  hard  as  anthracite.  This  is  called  sojt  or 
bUttminous  ooaL 

The  woody  matting  that  gathered  in  some  of  the  swamps 
grew  to  be  scores  of  feel  in  thickness;    but,  on  being  n>v- 
,  ered  up,  it  was  pressed  more  tightly  together.     As  the 
number  of   layers  above  increased,  causing  the   pressure 
"•come  very 
at,  it  gradu- 
ally changed  in- 
to coal,  making 
coal    beds    that 
are  often   horn 
six     to     twelve 
feet,    in     thick- 
ness. 

All  this  time, 
and  at  other  pe- 
riods during  the 
formation  of  the 
continent,     iron, 


Pra.  4. 

A  view  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia.     Compare 
Fig.  3  willi  i his  to  see  how  di  n  ire. 


copper,  gold,  silver,  building  stones,  am  that 

teed  every  day.  were  also  being  slow!'  d  in  tin-  p 

OTB  cannot  now  tell  Oiy. 

The  Mountains  and  Plateaus.  —  During  the  millions  of 
years  that  the  continent  was  growing  to  its  present  form, 
there  were  rising,  in  the  E&asl  and  West)  mountain  systems 

ami  surrounding  plateaus  that  were  ta  have  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  our  climate,  and  therefore  upon  our  crops. 
Our  animals,   and   ourselves.     Being  very  old  and  much 
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worn  down,  the  eastern  mountains,  called  the  Appaia- 
rh/'inx,  are  neither  very  high  nor  '.'TV  nigged,  though 
i  oej  ii.i\  e  some  peaks  which  reach  more  than  a  mile  above 
sea  level.  The  western  CordilUra8%  being  younger  and 
therefore  less  worn,  are  more  ragged,  and  have  peaks  ris- 
ing three  miles  ann1   more  above  sea   level.      At   the 

te    Appalachians  is  a  narrow  plateau  rarely  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  feel  highs    bnt  fche  Cordilleras  t 
above  a  broad  plateau  which  is  itself  more  than  a  mile  in 
height,  or  as  high  as  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  cast. 

Many  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  and   plateaus  were 

deposited  as  sediment   In  the  sea  and  afterward  raised 

to  their  pre 


position  by  the 
m  n  vein  cuts  of 
the  es  rust. 

Ill  spite  of  their 
great    elevation, 

the  plateaus  have 
remained      level 
because  I 
layers,  or  strata, 
of  which  they  are 

made,  were  kept 
in  a  horizontal 
or  level  position 
while  being  up- 
lifted. This  can 
be    seen     where 


Fi«.  & 
This  valley,  known  as  tin?  Colorado  Canyon,  has 

been  enl  to  a  depth  of  otbt  a  mile  in  thi 

sii;u;i  of  the  Colorado  plateau.    Can  you  see  the 

horizontal  strut ■  ' 


rivers  have  cut  deep  channels  in  the  earth,  showing   the 
rs  of  rock  to  be  nearly  as  level  as  when  they  were  a 
part  of  the  ocean  floor  (Fig.  6). 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  crust 
has  in  some  places  broken  and  folded  the  roek  layers,  and 
formed  lofty  mountain  ranges  in  which  the  strata  have  bei  D 
tilted  and  upturned,  instead  nf  remaining  level  (  Pig.  7). 


A    pari,  of  the 

height  of  m< 

us  is  due  to 
the  fact  thai 
they     rost      upon 

a    platform     of 
idfl  about 

t.hcui.    Tin  i-. 

a  mountain  crest 
two  miles  above 
sen  lev.' I 
really  rise  less 
bharj  b  mil'  above 
the  plateau  at  its 

base. 

Mountains  are 
M<>!  oearly  so 
high     as      tins 


rin.  7. 

Tilted  liners  in  tii<<  Rocky  Mountains  nf  Colorado. 
w ere  deposited  ia  horizontal  l"-.|r.  in  the  sea, 
as  those  of  (ha  Colorado  plateau  weir  \V 

I •  1 1 1 .    i  iiioimr.-uii  Folding,  i  1 1{  j    h    • 

t urn*-  d  Uwfl  WOtn  away  an.i 

into  Inognlmi  hills  by  the  rains. 


d  boil  they  had  ii. .1  been  attacked  for  ages  by  tl 
and  the  riven,     Not  only  have  they  been  lowered  by  these 
it  also  greatlj  carved  and  Bourpbured,  being  cut  into 
ed  by  deep  canyons  which  the  riven 
have  dug  out. 

have  ceased  rising,  their  peaks  are  lowe] 

and   their   valleys   broadened,   until    they   lose  much    of    their 

mourn   in  i  in-  case  of  tin-  Appalachians.     I o- 

.  they  may  even  I"  to  a  series  of  low  hills.  . 

soiithorn   Now   England,   which  is  really  an  ancient  mountain 
i  now  worn  down  to  its  very  ro 
The  folding,  breaking,  and  sculpturing  of  the  mountain  i 
have  had  an  important  effect  upon  mining.     As  you  see  from 


8 
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Figure  8,  these  changes  often  bring  to  view  valuable  minerals 
which  were  formed  ages  ago  and  are  now  deeply  buried  in  the 
strata. 

Some  mineral  deposits,  like  coal,  were  laid  down  in  beds 
between  other  layers  of  rock  (p.  4) ;  but  many  valuable  min- 
erals, such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores,  were  deposited  in 
cracks  of  the  mountain  rock,  forming  veins.     Into  these  cracks 


Fig.  8. 

A  section  in  the  earth,  where  the  rocks  are  folded,  to  show  how  a  hed  of  valu- 
able mineral,  such  as  the  black  layer,  may  be  brought  to  light  by  folding 
and  river  cutting,  while  elsewhere  it  is  deeply  buried. 

hot  water,  often  heated  by  deeply  buried  masses  of  lava,  has 
brought  valuable  metals  and  deposited  them  in  veins.  Iron 
ore  also  has  been  deposited  by  water  in  beds  and  veins,  though 
not  always  by  hot  water. 

Volcanoes.  —  Hundreds  of  mountain  peaks  in  the  West, 
instead  of  being  made  in  the  manner  just  described,  are 
volcanoes.  These  are  built  of  molten  rock  forced  to  the 
surface  from  within  the  earth.  Though  no  longer  active, 
these  peaks  are  known  to  be  volcanoes  because  of  their  cone 
shape,  the  hollows  or  craters  in  their  tops,  and  the  lava  and 
volcanic  ash,  or  blown-up  lava,  of  which  they  are  made. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  volcanoes  have  recently  erupted; 
indeed,  one,  Mt.  St.  Helens  in  Washington,  is  reported  to  have 
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been  in  eruptiou  about  a  half  century  ago.     Another,  near  Mt. 

Shasta  in  California,  poured  forth  lava  ;i  very  Bhorl  lime  ago. 
This  is  known  because  the  lava  flow  dammed  op  a  stream, 
forming  a  lake  whose  waters  rose  iuto  the  surrounding  forest, 
ami  killed  the  trees;  but  the  trees  still  stand  in  the  lake,  not 
lui'l  i  uue  to  decay. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  square,  miles  of  this  western 
eountry  areeovered  by  lava  Hows.  The  soil  produced  by  -: 
of  the  lava  is  often  extremely  fertile,  and  thai  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  central  part  of  the  state  of  Washington, 
which  IS  largely  covered  with  it,  has  become  noted  lor  its  fruit 
and   wheat.     There  the  lava  Mowed  out  from  great  cracks  or 


Fig.  9. 


Mt.  Shasta,  California,  one  of  the  great  volcanic  DOOM  of  the  West.  14(.'W0 
feet  high,  and  made  entirely  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash.  A  smaller  cone  Is 
seen  uu  thu  right. 

fissure*  and  flooded  immense  areas  of  country.     The  area  of 
the  tl  in  the  Columbia  and  Snake  river  valleys  is  more 

than  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The    Trough   between   the   Two  Mountain   Systems.  — 

lountain  systems  of  the  Easl  ami  West,  the 

land  slopes  gently  toward  the  Mississippi   River,  which 

Hows  in  the  trough  made  by  the  uplift  of  the  two  sides  of 
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the  continent.     Measure  the  width  of  this  trough  on  the 
map  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  98,  p.  123). 

This  extensive  lowland  has  had  a  long  history,  like  the 
mountains.  In  the  early  ages  so  much  of  it  was  under 
water  that  a  great  sea  extended  from  where  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  now  lies  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  rock  layers 
are  found  many  remains,  or  fossils,  of  shells,  corals,  and 
fish  that  lived  in  the  sea  of  this  ancient  time.    Upon  dying 


Fig.  10. 

Section  across  the  United  States,  to  show  the  two  highlands  and  the  great 
trough  between.    A,  Appalachians;  M,  Mississippi ;  R,  Rocky  Mountains. 

and  dropping  to  the  bottom,  these  animals  were  entombed 
in  the  beds  which  have  since  been  hardened  to  rock. 

After  a  time  most  of  this  sea  bottom  was  raised  to 
form  dry  land,  although  a  part  of  it  —  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  southern  Illinois  —  remained  under  water 
for  a  long  time  afterward.  Into  this  sea  the  Missis- 
sippi discharged  its  floods  and  dropped  its  load  of  soil, 
swept  from  the  distant  fields  and  mountains.  As  time 
went  on,  the  river  filled  up  the  sea  and  formed  flood 
plains,  which — raised  by  a  slight  uplift — are  among  the 
most  fertile  lands  of  our  country.  And  now  the  river 
seems  bent  on  filling  up  the  Gulf  itself. 

Although  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  our  country 
are  so  far  away  from  the  lowlands,  they  have  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  them.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  in  all  but  its 
southern  part,  is  in  a  belt  of  the  earth  where  most  of  the 
winds  blow  from  the  west.     Since  these  winds  blow  from 
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tin'  Pacific  Ocean,  they  are  at  first  damp ;  but  upon  re 
iug  the  western  highlands,  they  are  compelled  to  drop 

much   of  their  moisture,  and  then   they   pus:;  on   into  the 

Mississippi  Valley  as  dry  winds*  This  causes  the  plains 
ami  plateaus  of  the  northwest  to  be  dry  01  vrid*  Tin- 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  valley  have  a  more 
humid  climate.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  this  v< 
is  go  near  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  ami  is  separated  from 
the  hitter  by  such  low  mountains,  that  damp  ocean  winds 
are  able  to  reach  it. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  thai  most  of  the  West  is  arid, 
many  rivers  have  their  sources  among  the  high  moun- 
tains. Notice,  for  instance,  how  many  tributaries  of  Mm 
Mississippi  rise  among  the  mountain  ranges  (Map,  Fig. 
l»7.  Opposite  p.  124),  This  water  carries  sediment  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  building  it  into  Hood  plains  and  deltas. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  highlands  not  only  sup- 
ply the  Mississippi  with  much  of  its  water,  but  also  with 

..>'  of  the  soil  which  has  made  such  fertile  farm  lam  I. 

The  direction  in  which  the  ranges  extend  is  a  matter  of  great 

importance,  also.    Since  the  mountains  run  north  and  BO 

the  warm  south  winds  rind  no  highlands  to  check  their  uorth- 

i  course.     Therefore,  they  are  able  to  carry  warmth  and 

moisture  a  great  distance,  even  far  into  the  northern  part  of 

the   United   States.      In   t'onso(|iionee,  the   Mississippi   Yal! 

me  of  the  largest  and  fines!  fanning  sections  in  the  world. 
producing  a  great  variety  of  crops.  Where  the  summers  are 
shortest) though  still  v.  cellent wheat  is  raised:  farther 

south,  corn  is  the  principal  crop;  and  in  the  southern 

where  the  summers  are  longest  and  hottest,  tobacco,  cotton. 
sugar-cane,  and  ri<  own. 

How  different   it.   would   be   if   a   great   mountain   system 
extended  east  aud  west  across  the  continent !     The  warm  sum- 
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mer  winds  could  not,  then,  carry  their  warmth  and  moisture  so 
far  north;  neither  could  the  north  winds,  which  are  cool  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter,  reach  so  far  south.  The  uortli 
winds  are  very  important j  they  moderate  the  heat  of  summer 
and  brum  cool  weather  in  winter.  Sometimes  they  do  damage 
in  whiter  by  can*:  tractive  frosts,  even  as  tar  south  as 

Florida.  Then  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  suffer  greatly,  lint 
they  also  do  good,  for  too  much  heat  takes  away  the  vigor  of 
the  people,  while  cool  air  makes  them  more  active. 

The   Great  Ice   Age.  —  Long  after  the  coal   beds  were 
formed  and  the  great  highlands  and   valleys  were  built. 


Fio.  11. 

a  platan  uf  the  Oami  U     I  iota   tn  Qrsanland.    It  is  a  great  waste  of  ice, 
slmi  ly  moving  down  from  the  interior  to  the  const  and  eliding  iu  the  sea, 
total  <>tt  and  rioat  away.    Some  of  these  maybe  seen  in 
the  picture  (see  also  Fig.  12). 

another  very  important  event  happened  iii  the  preparation 
of  this  continent  for  our  home.  That  was  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  great  ice  sheet,  or  glaeier^  which  covered  a  large 
part  of  northern  North  America*     This  glacier  had  much 

Lo  do  with  making  the  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  even  the  soil 
itself,  in  that  section. 
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Aii  ice  sheet  similar  to  that  one  may  still  be  seen  in 
Greenland  (Figs.  11  and  14).  Excepting  along  tin-  very 
coast,  this  iunneii.se  island  is  buried  beneath  a  sheet  erf  we 
which  has  an  area  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  New 

York  State. 
The  Greenland  glacier  is  made  of  snow  which  has  fallen  on 

the  high  interior  in  su.Ji  immense  quantities  that  the  pressure 
upon     the    under 


*»-,: 


Fio.  12. 

An  iceberg  from  the  Ciieenlaud  glacier,  llowlj  Boat- 
ing southward,  where  it  gradually  melts  away 
in  I  In   h  sinner  Miter  and  air. 


part  has  changed 
it  to  iee,  as  press- 
ure from  your 
hands  will  change 
a  snowball  to  foe 
As  the  stiow  col- 
lects and  hoc 
Ice,  it  sji reads  out, 
l >i  floiMj  horn  the 
interior  toM 
the  coast,  m 
as  a  piece  of  wax 
may  be  made  to 
flow  if  a  weight  is  placed  upou  it.  Moving  toward  the  sea, 
the  glacier  drags  away  the  soil,  tears  off  fragments  of  the  rock, 
ami  scours  the  rock  layers,  as  if  it  were  a  great  sand  paper. 
The  movemeut  is  very  slow,  yet  the  ice  is  always  pushing 
onward  to  the  sea,  where  enormnn  ■,'.<  are  continually 

breaking  oil  and  Boating  away  (Figs.  11  and 

The  glacier  which  formerly  extended  over  a  part  of  this 
continent  was  likewise  made  of  snow.  It  covered  most 
of  northeastern  America,  reaching  as  far  south  as  New- 
York  City  and  the  Ohio  River  in  the  East,  but  not  so  far 
south  in  the  West  (Kig.  13).  Being  over  a  mile  deep  in 
its  thickest  part,  and  in  consequence  very  heavy,  the 
glacier  swept  away  the  soil  which   had   previously  been 
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I-  it  met.  At  times  the  movement  was  just  rapid  enough 
to  supply  the  waste  due  to  this  melting,  so  that  the  edge  re- 
mained in  nearly  the  same  position  for  years.     All  this  lime 

and,  gravel,  and  rock,  which  had  been  carried  along  in  the 
ice,  were  being  piled  up  along  the  line  where  the.  glacier  melted, 
forming  a  great  mass  called  a  moraine  (Figs.  1 1  and  15).  The 
moraine  hills,  or  ks,  of  gravel   and  clay  were  ofteu 

built  to  a  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet. 


Fig.  U 
Snme  hummocks  in  a  moraine  formed  by  the  Great  Glacier  near  liluiou,  NY. 

After  standing  for  a  while  and  building  a  moraine  in  one 
place,  the  glacier  front  often  advanced  to  the  south,  or  melted 
toward  the  north,  building  up  other  irregular  piles  of 
moraine  hummocks. 

During  the  thousands  of  years  that  the  glacier  lasted,  it 
anird  millions  of  tons  of  clay  and  rock  from  one  place 
to  another  and  built  many  low  hills.  As  it  slipped  over 
the  surface,  it  ground  boulders  and  pebbles  together  and 
rubbed  them  against  the  solid  rock,  scratching  and  groov- 
ing it  (Fig.  16).  Scratches  thus  made  may  still  be 
pointing  northward,  toward  the  place  from  which  the  gla- 
cier moved.  This  work  of  rasping,  digging,  carrying,  and 
dumping  done  by  the  glacier  has  led  to  its  being  called  a 
combined  rile,  plough,  and  dump  cart  of  immense  size. 
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Finally,  after  thousands  of  years,  the  great  ice  sheet  melted 
away.     No  one  is  able  to  say  why  it  came  or  why  it  wenl 

away  ;  bat  that  it  uxu  here 
and    did    the    work     de 
bed, all  who  have  stud- 
re   fully 
ivinced. 


Vm.  Iti. 
SenlehM    on    a 

rock  iit;i«if  ii> 

the  glacier  in 
j»a.saiug  over  ji 


It    was    tlie    glacier 
which  caused  the  greed 
number  of  lakes  in  tho 
northeastern     part     of 
North   America.     Min- 
nesota alone   is  said   to 
tell    thousand,  and   in   New   England   there  are    also 
thousands  (  (fig.  IT  and  Fig.  100,  p.  124)  ;   but  most  of  the 
star  ide  of  the  glacial  region  have  extremely  few. 

The  manner  in  which  these  lakes  were  formed  is  as 
follows:  The  Load  of  clay  and  boulders,  or  drifts  as  it  is 
called,  was  dumped  irregularly  over  the  hind.  It  some- 
times filled  in  valleys  and  built  up  dams,  behind  which 
ponds  and  lakes  collected.  The  glacier  also  formed  lake 
basins  by  diggings  or  ploughing,  directly  into  the  ro 
Even  the  (Jicat  Lakes  did  not  exist  before  the  glacier 
came;  their  basins  occupy  broad  river  valleys  which  have 
been  blocked  by  dams  of  drift  and  deepened  by  the  plough- 
ing of  the  Great  lee  Sheet. 

The  glacier  also  had  an  important  influence  upon  om 
manufacturing.  Its  load  of  roek  fragments  often  filled 
parts  of  valleys  so  that,  after  the  ice  was  gone,  the  streams 
were  compelled  to  seek  new  courses.  These  courses  often 
lay  down  steep  slopes  or  across  buried  ledges,  over  which 
the  water  tumbled  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls. 
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Even  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara  was  caused  in  this 
way,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  falls  and  rapids 
of  hilly  New  England  and  New  York.  The  man}'  lakes 
act  as  storehouses  to  keep  the  noisy  falls  and  rapidfl  well 
supplied   with    water.      For   these    reasons    N.-w    England 

and  New  York  have  such  abundant  water-power  that  they 

early  grew  bo  be  the  greatest  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
Union.  In  sections  of  the  country  not  reached  by  the 
glacier,  rapidfl  and  falls  are  much  less  common.  Did 
the  glacier  reach  where  you  live? 


Fio.  17. 

A  New  England  lake  formed  t>y  a  dam  of  drift  left  by  tin  planter.     It  is  very 
-••  ilio  water  In-hind  tho  dam  1ms  risen  into  many  valleys, 
leaving  only  the  hilltops)  above  the  surface. 

A  1  hi  id  Important  influence  of  the  glacier  was  upon  the 
soil.  In  most  other  parts  of  the  country  the  soil  has  been 
made  by  the  decay  of  rook  (see  First  Book,  p.  2)  ;  but  in 
the  glacial  region  the  decayed  rock  waa  Bwept  away  and 

replaced  by  drift  brought  by  the  glacier.      This  was  made 

by  the  grinding  of  rocks  together,  much  as  flour  is  made 

i  hiding  wheat;  in  fact,  ghu-ial  Boil  issometimee  called 
rock  flour.      As  the   glacier  scraped  along,  it  ground  an 
c 
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enormous  quantity  of  rock  to  bits,  so  that  when  it  melted, 
a  layer  of  drift  (  Fig.  18)  was  left,  in  some  places  reaching 

a  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Most  of 
the  clays  from  which 
bricks  are  made  in 
the  North  were 
brought  by  the  glacier. 


mnwsm 


*"*«•£■ 


*%. 


no.  i8. 

Glacial  soil  re>rine  m  thfl  bed  EOtfk  b 

trnl  New  York. 


With  the  melting  of 

the,  glacier,  much  water 
was     produced.      This 

ed  out  and  <■■ 

off  ;i  great  deal  «>f  clay, 

in     some     placet)     leav- 

xtensive  Band  and 

gravel  plain?,  where  the 

soil  is  not  very  fertile. 

Many  of    the  cities  of 

England  are  built  upon  these  level  sand  plains.    Into  the 

sand  beds  the  rain  water  readily  soaks,  and  then  slowly  oozes 

liiis  keeping  the  streams  supplied  with  water.     This  makes 

the   Band    plains 

great  reservoirs 
of  water,  much  as 
lakes  are. 

The  bits  of 
ground  -  up  rock 
left  by  the  glacier 
have  an  impor- 
tant effect  o 
the    soil.       Since 

e    fragments 

were  gathered  lip 


Fid.  10, 

A  Hold  on  Cape  Ann.  Mass..  Wl  glacier  left 

many  large  boulders. 


from  many  places,  and    frn,n   many  different  kinds  of  rock, 
they  sometimes  cause  a   /ertue  so^  m  places  where  the  decay 
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When  the  land  was  higher,  the  streams  carved  out  broad 
\  alleys,  into  which,  when  the  land  sank,  the  sea  miter 
entered,  forming  bays  and  harbors.  That  is  the  way  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  formed  ;  also  New  York,  Dela- 
ware, Chesapeake,  and  San  Francisco  bays,  as  well  as  the 
many  excellent  harbors  of  the  East.  What  rivers  carved 
out.  tlie  bays  mentioned  ?   (  i  is.  Figs.  1V>,  1'7,  and  121 .  ) 

One  reason  for  so  few  good  harbors  along  the  coast    of 
the  Southern   States  is   that  the  land   in  this  section  has 

been  rising  out  of  the  sea.     Just  off  the  coast  is  a  broad 


2D. 

A  picture  of  thfl  irregular  a  uthiru  Alaska,  near  Sitka,  wh«r«  tin- 

sinking  od  il'    bind  has  drowned  the  valleys,  leaving  only  tbe  hilltops  pro- 
jecting above  the  sea. 

ocean-bottom  plain  where  the  water  is  shallow  (  Figs.  ?6j 
122,  and  lf>4),  while  still  farther  out,  the  bottom  slopes 
rapidly  ami  the  006811  becomes  very  deep.  Fpon  tin.-. 
bottom  plain,  called  the  continental  shelf,  layers  of  rock 
bits,  or  sediiitn/t.  are  being  deposited,  much  as  layers  of 
nxk  were  formed  on  the  sea  bottom  during  the  coal 
period*  II  the  continent*]  shell"  should  be  raised  il  would 
form  a  great  level  plain. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  States  which  borders  the  Gulf 
and   the  ocean    was  once  a  portion  of   this  ocean-bottom 
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Fro.  21. 

A  part  of  the  raised  sea  bottom  tvliiek  forms  tin 
plain  of  Florid*. 


plain;  but  it  has  been  raised  until  it  is  now  a  low,  fertile 
plain  (Fig.  21).  Since  the  continental  shelf  is  so  level, 
when  a  part,  of   it    was   lifted  above  the  Welter  there  were 

few  places  for  deep  inlets,  bays,  and  harbors.  After 
being  raised, 
the  coast  was 
slightly  low- 
ered ;  but  the 
hays  thus 
formed  are 
shallow  ami 
the  harbors 
poor. 

The  level 
plain     of     the 

Florida  peninsula  is  also  a  s'm  bottom  thai  has  been  lifted  above, 
the  ocean.  Many  of  the  lakes  and  swamps  which  abound  in 
that,  region  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  .shallow  basins  built 
by  the  irregular  deposit  of  Bediment  on  the  old  sea  floor. 

Size,  Shape,  and  Position.  — North  America  is  fourth  in 
size  among  the  six  continents  of  the  earth.      By  reference 

to  page  Ho.  Bud  which  are  larger  and  which  smaller. 
After  being  changed  in  shape  during  millions  of  years, 

owing  to  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land,  it  at  present 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  the  broadest  portion  in  the 
north       Draw  the  triangle.      Compare  its  shape  with  that 

of  South  America  and  Africa  (Fig.  B69).     The  northern 

IS  BO  wide  that  Alaska  extends  to  within  fifty  milee  of 

Asia;    but  Labrador  i>  o\  cr  t  wo  thousand  miles  away 

Europe.     The  distance  from  Alaska  to  Asia  is  so  short 

that  the  •  'H\  Bnoestam  of  our  Indians  and  Kskimos  proba- 
bly  first  readied   North  America    by  crossing  o\ 
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Asia.  On  account  of  the  greater  distance  across  the 
Atlantic,  for  a  long  time  Europeans  did  not  know  that 
North  America  existed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Norse- 
men from  Norway  visited  our  shores  nearly  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  the  continent. 

Those  portions  of  North  America  which  are  nearest  to 
Asia  and  Europe  are  so  cold  that  few  people  live  there. 
Farther  south,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  live,  the 
continents  are  spread  farther  apart,  as  you  will  see  by 
examining  a  globe.  The  broad  Atlantic  must  be  crossed 
in  passing  from  Europe  to  America;  this  fact  helps  to 
explain  why  the  Spanish  colonies  were  able  to  win  their 
independence  from  Spain,  and  the  United  States  from 
England.  The  distance  across  the  sea  was  too  great  to 
send  large  armies  and  supplies  for  them. 

This  separation  of  Europe  from  America  has  also  helped 
in  the  development  of  our  industries.  At  first,  the  colo- 
nists brought  even  bricks,  doors,  and  timber  from  Europe ; 
but  although  the  ocean  is  an  excellent  highway,  it  is 
expensive  to  send  goods  such  long  distances.  Therefore 
the  settlers  soon  learned  to  raise  and  make  most  of  the 
articles  that  they  needed  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Nevertheless,  the  ocean  is  such  an  excellent  highway 
that  ships  are  able  to  sail  across  it  in  every  direction  and 
bring  what  we  really  need,  or  carry  back  such  products  as 
cotton  and  tobacco,  which  Europeans  desire.  Ships  have 
also  brought  to  us  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English, 
Irish,  Germans,  French,  Swedes,  and  others  who  have  set- 
tled and  developed  our  country,  and  whose  descendants  are 
its  citizens.  Since  Europe  is  our  mother  land,  it  has  been, 
and  is  still,  very  important  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
various  nations  of  that  continent.     This  has  been  made 
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possible  partly  by  the  shortness  of  the  journey,  now  that 
vessels  are  moved  by  steam,  and  partly  by  the  excellent 
harbors  caused  by  the  sinking  of  our  coast. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  much  wider  than  the  Atlantic  (» 
globe),  and  therefore  much  more  difficult  to  cross.  Although 
the  shores  of  Asia  which  Ease  North  America  arc  densely  set- 
tled, until  recently  we  have  not  needed  to  have  much  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  because  they  were  not 
1  rv  progressive.  Now,  however,  the  Japanese  have  adopted 
the  methods  of  modem  civilization,  and  we  have  some  into 
control  <>f  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  many  of  our  ships 
cross  the  Pacific. 

i!>    America  is  also  eav.h    reached   by   water,  and  there 
is  much  trade   with  the   various  countries  of  that    continent 
Although  South   America  is  joined  to  North  America  by  the 
narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  is  at  present  no   railway 
connecting  the  two  continents,  though  one  is  being  planned. 
This  isthmus  is  a  great  hairier  to  ocean  commerce   betw 
eastern  and  western  United  States  and  between  the  Easier** 
States  and   Asia     It  is  very  narrow,  and  in  places  nniy      NS^ 
or  three  hundred  feet  high;  yet  it  causes  ships  to  travel    iH      ^ 
aands  of  miles  around  South  America,    A  railway  crossea*  »    -V\> 
ship  canals,  one  across  the  isthmus  and  another  faith-fl* 
are  planned,     State  clearly  of  what  advantage  these  Wvi 

Relation  of  Man  to  Earth. — So  we  see  that  oviv"  . 
nent,  as  we  know  it,  has  not  been  here  from    *t\i& 
Ding  ;   instead  of  that,  millions  of  years  have  bee«3   V< 
to  prepare  it  for  us.     Ocean  bottoms  have  been      ii*  * 
mountains, plateaus, and Talleys;  coal  beds,  build  \%i&* 
and  valuable  minerals  have  been  formed  ;  a  mig-1 ,  t.V  fl 
has  swept  over  the  country,  grinding  rock  int^     J_ 
and  causing  lakes,  water-routes,  falls,  and  rapids  ; 

18*  has  been    sinking  here  and    rising  there,  pro 
tine  harbors  in    some  places  and  greatly    Vwv-V^ 
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extent  of  the  plains  in  others.  Our  very  position,  sepa- 
rated by  the  ocean  from  the  Old  World,  and  yet  enabling 
us  to  reach  it  when  it  is  necessary,  is  an  advantage. 

But  our  comfort  and  prosperity  do  not  depend  upon 
the  land  alone :  the  sun,  the  air,  and  the  ocean  are  also 
of  great  value  to  us.  The  sun  supplies  our  heat;  but  it 
is  warmer  in  summer  than  it  is  in  winter.  The  air,  which 
envelops  the  earth,  is  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  moves 
about,  forming  winds.  These  bring  us  vapor  from  the 
ocean,  and  this  vapor  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  snow.  The  water  of  the  ocean  not  only  fur- 
nishes vapor  for  rain;  it  is  also  disturbed  by  waves  and 
tides  which  do  important  work  along  the  coast,  and  by 
warm  and  cold  currents,  which  affect  the  climate  even 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  All  these  matters  need  to  be 
studied  before  we  can  fully  appreciate  how  beautifully  the 
world  is  adapted  to  our  needs. 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  What  was  the  condition  of  North 
America  in  early  times?  (2)  What  is  coal  made  from?  Tell 
how  it  was  formed.  (3)  What  proofs  are  there  of  this  formation? 
(4)  What  is  peat?  (5)  Name  and  locate  our  two  chief  mountain 
systems.  (6)  How  high  are  the  plateaus  at  the  base  of  each  ?  (7)  Ex- 
plain why  the  plateaus  are  so  level  in  spite  of  their  height.  (8)  How 
have  the  mountains  been  made?  (9)  Explain  what  effect  this  has 
had  upon  mining.     (10)  Tell  about  the  volcanoes  of  the  West. 

(11)  Why  is  the  Mississippi  Valley  called  a  trough?  (12)  What 
was  its  condition  in  early  times?  (13)  How  was  the  interior  sea 
finally  changed  to  dry  land?  (14)  Mention  some  ways  in  which  the 
mountains  control  the  Mississippi  Valley.  (15)  What  differences 
would  follow  if  the  ranges  extended  east  and  west? 

(16)  Describe  the  Greenland  glacier.  (17)  How  far  did  the  great 
American  ice  sheet  reach?  How  deep  was  it?  (18)  What  are 
moraines?  (19)  What  do  the  scratches  on  the  rocks  tell  us  about 
the  glacier?  (20)  Why  is  a  glacier  compared  to  a  plough?  A  file? 
A  dump  cart?     (21)  In  what  ways  did  the  glacier   cause   lakes? 
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(22)  Falls  and  rapids V     (L':$)  Soil?     (24)   What  effect  has  the  gla- 
eial  soil  apoa  forming?    (36)  Tell  the  whole  story  of  the  glacier 

(20)  \\  hy  arc  there  SO  many  islands,  peninsulas,  hays,  and  harbors 
in  the  northeast  V  (27)  Name  BOOM  of  them.  (28)  ! low  have  some 
of  our  Iarg88l  iMQW  been  made?  Name  them.  (29)  W  liy  are  there 
so  few  harbors  on  our  southern  coast  ?  (80)  W I  ,. i  1  -■  the  cause  of  the 
southern  plainer1  (81)  What  is  the  eontiueiital  shelf V  (82)  How 
dot  North  America  compare  in  size  with  the  other  continents? 
(33)  How  far  is  the  mainland  from  Asia  and  Europe?  (84)  Show 
how  our  position  is  a  favorable  one.  ($0)  What  is  thfl  influence  of 
the  Ist.Jiunis  of  Panama? 

StonKsrioNS.  —  (1)  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  coal. 
(2)  Examine  some  pieces  of  soft  coal  closely  to  see  if  you  can  discover 
plant  remains.  (3)  Obtain  some  peat.  (4)  Learn  what  you  can 
ahout  coal  mining,  (o)  What  is  the  elevation  of  the  land  at  your 
home?  (•'»)  Examine  layers  of  rock  in  your  neighborhood  to  see  if 
they  are  horizontal  or  tilted.  See  if  they  contain  fossils.  (7)  Make  ;i 
drawing  similar  to  Figure  In.  (8j)  Why  are  volcanoes  shaped  like 
a  SOUS?  Why  is  there  a  crater  in  the  middle?  {!))  Make  a  model  oi  I 
volcano  out  of  sand  or  clay.  (10)  What  becomes  of  the  Greenland 
Icebergs?  (11)  Make  a  map  showing  the  extent  of  the  American 
glacier.  (1^)  What  sigllt  of  the  glacier,  it  any,  can  you  find  in  your 
i  l.orhood?  (18)  Examine  the  elay  in  a  brickyard.  (II)  1'ound 
a  pebble  to  bits  and  plant  beans  in  it  to  see  if  they  will  grow  as  well 
in  that  as  in  soil.  (15)  Name  several  great  cities  that  have  grown  up 
about  our  Northern  harbors.  Name  some  in  the  Booth.  (16)  l>ia\\ 
an  nut  line  map  of  the  no!  I  b  N itl  I  Q  DOS  it,  and  another  of  the  southern 
coast,  to  see  how  they  differ.  (17  )  Colleet  pietur 
ciers,  mountains,  and  plateaus.  (1H)  With  the  aid  of  sand  in  a  basin 
make  ■  model  of  an  irregular  land,  then  pour  in  water  to  show  how  it 
enters  to  form  bays,  islands,  etc.  (Ill)  How  many  days  long  is  the 
voyage,  on  a  fast  steamer,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  ?  How  many 
miles  an  hour  does  the  steamer  go?  How  many  miles  does  that  make 
the  distance  ¥  (20)  How  long  is  the  journey  from  Sun  Frai 
to  Manila?  (21)  From  New  York  to  Manila  by  going  eastward? 
Through  what  waters  would  one  pass  6n  such  a  voyage?  (22)  What 
would  be  '  ■■>■  from   New   York  to  Manila  by  sailing  around 

South  America?     How  much  shorter  would  it  be  if  the  ship  could  go 
through  a  canal  across  the  isthmus? 

For  BnrJCBBXGM  to  Books  and  AuncLKS,  see  page  4£S. 
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The  Sun  and  its  Position.  —  The  earth  is  a  planet,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  all  of  which  revolve 

around  the  great  central 
body,  the  sun.  Although 
millions  of  miles  away, 
the  sun  supplies  us  with 
light  and  heat,  for  it  is 
a  glowing  hot  sphere 
hundreds  of  times  larger 
than  the  earth  (Fig.  22). 
The  rays  from  the  sun 
pass  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  some  of  them 
fall  upon  the  earth  (Fig. 
23),  causing  the  light 
and  heat  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  us. 

Light  and  heat  vary 
greatly  in  different 
places.  If  we  could  spend 
a  summer  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  with  the  Eskimos 
(Fig.  24),  we  would  find  weeks  of  constant  day,1  and  be 
able  to  see  at  midnight  as  well  as  at  midday.  The  sun 
reaches  the  highest  point  on  the  longest  day,  June  21st, 
but  it  is  even  then  low  in  the  heavens  (Fig.  32).     Day 

1  Exactly  at  the  north  pole  there  are  six  months  of  day  and  six  months 
of  night. 
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Fio.  22. 

Relative  size  of  earth  and  sun.  This  shows 
how  very  large  the  suu  is.  Notice  that 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sun 
to  its  outside  is  much  greater  than  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon, 
which  is  240,000  miles  from  us. 
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FlQ.  23. 

Notice  that  of  all  tho  rays  passing  outWfttd  from 

tlic  -.uii  only  it  vj'iy  siiidll  part   ic;i'-li   t  lie  «irili, 
the  PI  Oil  Into  .space. 


after  day  it  circles  around  the  heavens  near  the  horizon, 
rracliing  nearer  the  horizon  at  night  than  during  the  day. 

Later  in  the 
summer,  the  sun 
begins  to  set  and 
the  days  to  grow 
rapidlv  sh  orter. 
Finally  the  sun 
disappears,  even  al 
noon,  though  for 
several  weeks 
there  is  twilight  in 
the  middle  of  the 
da3r.  Soon,  how- 
•  •-.  er,  there  is  no  twilight,  and  darkness  prevails  throughout 

the  whole  twen- 
ty-four      hours, 

accompanied    l»v 
bitter  cold. 

Daring  the  win- 
ter!.: 1;irs 
and  moon  tarnish 
b   win  light  by  the 

aid  of   which    the 

Eskimos  are  ahle 

toliunttliese,! 
polar  bear  which 
.in  wits 

loud.      On    I  In-S" 
hunts    they    dress 
in  warm  furs  and 
travel  over  tin-  frozen  sea  on  sledges  drawn  by  wolf-like  dogs. 
In  the  south  frigid  zone,  the  same  changes  in  the  sun's  posi- 
tion occur,  though  there  the  sun  is  highest  on  I>  21st. 


Fi.i.  H. 

Boom  of  tin  |  ,.  ..       .  m  ilu  (rigid 

north.      The    mothers   carry    the    babies   in    fur 
hoods  on  their  hacks. 
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This  causes  the  long  summer  day  to  come  there  while  the  north 
frigid  some  is  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  the  long  winter  night 

Now  let   Qs  fancy  ourselves  in  the  torrid  zone.      There 
ilir  sun  reappears  every  morning  in  the  year:  and  «  \ 

noon  it  is  almost  directly 


i  y 


overhead,  while  for  a  part 
of  the  year  it  is  exactly 
overhead.  No  snow  and 
ire  seen,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  so  warm,  even  din- 
ing the  winter,  that  the 
Inhabitants  wear  as  t\  w 
clothes  as  possible.  In- 
deed, some  savages  wear 
almost  none  (  Fig.  25). 

While  the  noonday  shad* 
:i  | be  not  erate 

.  m  I   north  frigid   zones   al- 
i':ill  toward  tin-  north, 
and  in  the  southern  zi 

lie  south,  in  the 
torrid  zone  fchey  fall  north- 
ward  during  one  part  of 
tin-  ye&S  and  southward  during  another  part.  <  M'  course  at  the 
time  when  the  sun  is  directly  overhead  they  do  not  extend  in 
eithi )]  c  directions. 

These  different  positions  of  the  sun,  with  the  resulting 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  in  the  seasons,  are 
among  the  most  important  facts  about  our  home,  for  they 
compel  great  changes  in  our  food,  clothing,  and  habits. 
What  differences,  from  season  to  season,  are  there  in  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  the  length  of  the  day  where  you 


Pro.  23. 

Res  ises  are  in  tin-  tropu-al 

rone.      Contrast  tlu-ir  -In'ss  with  that 
of  the  Eskimos  (Pig.  l!l> 
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Two  causes  work  together  to  produce  these 
changes,  us  we  shall   now  see. 

Inclination  of  the  Earth's  Axis.  —  One  cause  for  change 
of  seasons  is  the  position  that  the  earth  holds  with  ref- 
erence to  the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  earth 
always  stood  before  the  sun,  as  shown  in  Figure  33,  page 
35,  the  sun's  rays  would  reach  from  pole  to  pole,  lighting 
one  hall*  of  the  globe  at  a  time  and  leaving  the  oilier  half 
in  darkness.  As  the  earth  made  its  daily  rotation,  all 
places  upon  it  would  have  day  and  night,  e,  enty- 

toui  hours,  excepting  at  tin-  very  pules,  where  the  sun 
would  always  be  seen  on  the   horizon. 

But  if  the  earth's  axis  were  tipped  or  inclined,  so  that 
the  north  pole  was  always  turned  toward  the  sun,  as  in 
Figure  31,  the  conditions  would  be  very  different.  Then, 
as  the  earth  rotated,  the  sun's  rays  would  not  only  reach 
h  pole,  but  extend  hey.. ml  it,  while  they  would 
not   reach  the  south  pole  at  all. 

In  that  case,  if  one  stayed  a  year  in  the  north  frigid  zone,  the 

sun  would  be  in  sight,  all  the  time,  while  If  be  stayed  a  year  at 

south  pole  he  would  nol  Bee  it  at  any  time.     8  a  sun 

furnishes  heat  as  well  as  light,  it  would  always  be  summer  in 

the  northern  hemisphere  and  winter  in  the  southern. 

If  the  earth's  axis  were  tipped  so  that  the  south  instead  of 
|h-1.'  were  the  ">ne  always  turned  toward  the  sun  (Fig. 
84),  the  opposite  condition  would  prevail  in  each  he! 
That  is,  it  would  be  perpetual  night  at  the  north  pole  and  con- 
stant winter  where  we  live;  but  perpetual  summer  would  pre- 
vail in  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  the  south  pule  would  have 
constant  sunlight. 


The  fact  is.  that  the  earth's  axis  is  always   'u>  ELS  in 

the  figures  ;  but,  as  we  well  know,  our  summer  does  not 
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last  all  the  time,  nor  do  we  have  perpetual  winter.  We 
also  know  that  both  the  north  and  south  poles  are  in 
darkness  a  part  of  the  year,  and  lighted  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Revolution  of  the  Earth  around  the  Sun.  —  This  leads 
us  to  the  second  cause  for  our  seasons.  Although  the 
earth's  axis  is  always  inclined  in  the  same  direction,  the 
earth  does  not  always  remain  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun. 
Therefore  it  does  not  have  the  same  pole  always  turned 
toward  the  sunlight ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  rotation,  the 
earth  has  another  movement,  that  of  travelling,  or  revolv- 
ing, around  the  sun  (Fig.  27). 

The  sun  is  about  ninety-three  million  miles  from  us  —  a 
distance  so  great  that  no  one  can  fully  realize  it ;  but  the 
earth  is  moving  at  such  a  tremendous  rate  that  it  com- 
pletes one  journey  around  the  sun,  or  one  revolution,  in 
almost  exactly  365  days,  or  one  year.  This  explains 
how  we  get  our  year. 

In  its  revolution  the  earth  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  miles  per  day.  What  speed !  And 
at  the  same  time  it  is  whirling  or  rotating  rapidly  on  its  axis, 
as  already  explained  (see  First  Book,  p.  115). 

The  Attraction  of  Gravitation. — As  in  the  case  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  one  might  ask  (First  Book,  p.  116),  Why  are  we  not 
swept  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  ?  The  answer,  as  before,  is 
that  the  air,  and  everything  else  upon  the  earth,  is  drawn 
toward  it  and  held  in  place  by  the  force  of  gravity,  so  that  all 
travel  together  in  the  journey  around  the  sun. 

If  the  earth  is  revolving  at  such  a  fearful  speed,  why  does 
not  the  earth  itself  fly  away  into  space  ?  As  a  stone  swinging 
round  at  the  end  of  a  string  flies  off  when  the  string  breaks,  so 
it  might  seem  that  the  earth  would  fly  away,  since  there  appeal's 
to  be  nothing  holding  it  to  the  sun. 
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But  there  is  something  to  hold  it.  It  is  not  a  string  nor  a 
rope,  to  be  sure,  but  something  Far  stronger.  The  sun  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  earth,  in  fact,  QYet  a  hundred  times  as 
large,  and  attracts  the  earth  to  it,  us  the  force  of  gravity  at- 
tracts men  and  houses  to  the  earth.  This  attraction  ofgracitor 
Hon,  which  the.  sun  exerts  upon  the  earth,  is  what  prevents 
the  latter  from  flying  far  off  into  space;  it  holds  the  earth  as 
firmly  as  the  string  holds  the  stone. 


Pro.  W, 

Notice  that  the  axis  here  is  inclined  in  the  same  direction  in  each  case,  font  that 
the  light  reaches  different  places  on  the  apple  In  each  of  the  three  pw»i 

Effect  of  Inclination  and  Revolution.  —  Since  the  earth's 
axis  is  always  inclined  in  one  position,  the  revolution 
causes  first  one  pole  to  be  turned  toward  the  suu,  and 
then  the  other.  You  can  understand  how  this  must  be  if 
you  run  a  net-die  or  slender  stick  through  an  apple,  as  in 
Figure  26,  and  carry  it  around  a  lamp  which  represent!) 
the  sun.     In  doing  this  be  sure  always  to  keep  the  stick, 
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which  represents  the  earth's  axis,  tilted  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. As  you  go,  the  part  of  the  apple  turned  toward  the 
lamp  constantly  changes.  The  inclination  of  the  axis 
does  not  change  ;  but,  nevertheless,  first  one  end,  or  pole 
of  the  stick,  faces  the  light,  then  the  other. 

So  it  is  with  the  earth ;  as  it  revolves  around  the  sun, 
always  with  its  axis  inclined  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  27), 
it  is  constantly  reaching  new  places  in  its  path  of  revolu- 


,-6#* 


—4tf* 


To  show  bow  the  earth  appears  as  it  journeys  around  the  sun.  In  order  to 
represent  this  clearly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  earth  appear  very 
much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Compare  the  size  of  the  earth  and  sun  here 
with  that  in  Figure  22,  where  their  relative  size  is  shown. 


tion,  now  with  the  northern  hemisphere  facing  the  sun 
(June,  Fig.  27),  and  the  southern  hemisphere  turned  away 
from  it,  then,  later,  with  the  conditions  just  reversed. 

Summer  and  Winter. — These  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  earth  with  reference  to  the  sun  exert  an  immense 
influence  upon  the  life  on  the  globe.  They  cause  us, 
whose  homes  are  in  the  temperate  zone,  to  struggle  at  one 
season  to  keep  cool  and  at  another  to  keep  warm  ;  while 
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for  weeks,  and  even  months  at  a  time,  they  force  the  Eski- 
mos to  hunt  their  food  in  darkness  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  intense  cold  (p.  27). 

To  understand  why  it  is  cold  in  winter,  we  must  remember 
that  our  light  and  heat  are  received  from  the  sun,  and  that  it 


SUN'S.  RAYS 
BEACHING  EARTH 
AT  NOON  FROM 
NEARLY  ABOVE. 


SUN'S  RAY'S  REACHING  EARTH  IN 

AFXERNOON-WHEN  SUN  18  LOW  IN 

HEAVENS. 


euTACE  OF  THE  EARTH 


Fig.  28. 

Two  bundles  of  rays,  each  a  half  inch  wide  (A-B  and  E-F) ;  but  since  one 
set  comes  from  nearly  overhead,  while  the  other  set  comes  at  a  slant, 
the  first  fall  upon  a  smaller  surface  than  the  second.  If  you  measure  C-D, 
you  will  find  it  half  as  long  as  G-H.  That  is,  the  same  number  of  rays 
coming  at  a  slant  cover  twice  as  much  ground  as  those  from  overhead. 

makes  a  great  difference  how  the  sun's  rays  reach  us.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  are  cooler  than  midday  chiefly  because  at  the 
former  time  the  sun's 
rays  fall  at  a  greater 
slant  (Fig.  28) ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  winter 
is  colder  than  summer. 

You  have,  of  course, 
noticed  that  in  midwin- 
ter the  sun  rises  and  sets 
far  to  the  south  of  the 
true  east  and  west,  and 
that  even  at  noon  it  is 
low  in  the  heavens ;  but  Fxo*  ^ 

in    midsummer    it    rises      A  diagram  showing  that  the  sun's  rays  near 

and  flPtq  mnph  fnrthpr  tn  the  P°le8  reach  the  earth  in  a  more  8lant" 

ana  sets i  mucn  runner  to         ing  way>  and  after  paggjng  through  more 

the  north,  and  at  noon  is  air,  than  at  the  equator. 
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far  higher  in  the  heavens.  When  the  sun  is  so  low,  the  rays 
reach  the  earth  in  a  slanting  way,  so  that  fewer  of  them  fall 
upon  a  given  area  of  ground  than  when  they  come  from  nearly 

overhead  (Fig.  28). 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dust 
floating  about  in  the  air,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  when  a  beam 
of  sunlight  enters  a  dark  room. 
This  interferes  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rays,  much  as  mud- 
dy water  does;  hence,  when 
the  sun  is  low  and  its  rays  pass 
through  a  great  thickness  of 
dusty  air  (Fig.  30),  many  of 
them  are  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  earth.  In  large  cities 
where  there  is  much  smoke, 
and  on  hazy  days  when  there  is 
much  dust  in  the  air,  the  sun- 
light is  greatly  interfered  with. 


Fig.  30. 

To  show  that  the  sun's  rays  pass 
through  more  air  when  the  sun  is 
low  in  the  heavens  than  wheu  it 
is  high.    Explain  the  figure. 


The  Length  of  Day  and  Night.  —  The  northern  hemi- 
sphere faces  the  sun  most  fully  on  the  21st  of  June,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  31.  At  noon  of  that  day  the  sun  is  directly 
over  the  heads  of  the 
people  who  live  in 
Cuba,  southern  Mex- 
ico, and  other  places 
on  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer, 

At  that  time  there 
is  sunlight  through-  FlG#  31i 

OUt  the  entire  twenty-  Position  of  the  earth  June  21.    Notice  the 

four  hours  in  all  the  vertical  ray  (middle  heavy  line)  over  the 

Tropic  of  Cancer.    The  shaded  portion  of 
region    enclosed   by  the  ball  represents  night. 
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the  Arctic  OiraU.     Find  this  upon  a  globe,  and  note  how 
much  of  Greenland  and  Alaska  it  includes. 

The  21flt  of  Juno,  when  the  midnight    sun  shim's  on  nil 
parts  of  the  oorth 
frigid  zone,  is  our 
longest  day  ;    hut 

farther  south  the 
days  grow  short- 
er until  tlie  Ant- 
arctic Circle  is 
reached*  There. 
«<u  June  21,  the 
sun  just  appears 
on     'In'    horizon 


P.«;.  & 

The  sun  at  midnight  of  June  SSL,  at  North  Cape, 
Norway. 


;it  noon,  while  nearer  the  south  pole  it,  is  dark  as  night 
throughout  the  entire  twenty-four  hours, 
Alter  the  21st  of  June,  the  earth's  further  revolution 
68  the   north   pole  to   begin   to  turn  away   from   the 

sun    and    the    south 
pole  to  turn  toward 

it.  The  sun  the  I 
peon  to  be  moi 
southward  j    but,  as 

and  sunset,  we  b 

that  it  is  not  the  sun, 

but  the  earth,  tl- 
moving. 
On  the  22d  of  September,  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at 
the  equator,  and  its  light  just  reaches  the  poles  (Fig.  88), 
Now  that  the  days  are  Bhorter  than  the  nighl  wm- 

mer  is  over. 


ft) 

Position  of  the  earih  S.  pt.-mber  22. 
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Fig.  34. 
Position  of  the  earth  December  21. 


By  the  21st  of  December,  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical 
at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (Fig.  34),  and  they  reach  far 

beyond  the  south  pole, 
lighting  and  warming 
all  the  south  frigid  zone 
throughout  the  entire 
twenty-four  hours. 
Then  the  north  frigid 
zone  is  left  in  dark- 
ness. At  that  date, 
which  is  the  beginning 
of  winter  with  us  and 
of  summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun  appears 
farthest  south,  and  we  have  our  shortest  day.  This  is  also 
the  day  when  the  sun's  rays  reach  us  at  the  greatest  slant. 
As  the  earth  revolves  farther,  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  farther  north,  reaching  the  equator  again  on 
March  21,  when  spring  begins  (Fig.  35).  The  22d  of 
September  and  the  21st  of  March  are  called  the  equi- 
noxes (a  word  mean- 
ing equal  nights), 
because  the  days 
and  nights  are  then 
equal  in  length. 

On  June  21,  the 
rays  are  once  more 
vertical  over  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
thus  a  year  has  been 
completed.  Every  year  the  earth  makes  this  revolution, 
producing  our  seasons  and  constantly  changing  the  length 
of  our  days  and  nights. 


m^ 


Fig.  35. 
Position  of  the  earth  March  21. 
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We  see  that  these  important  changes  are  due  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis  and  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  Can  you  think  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  axis 
were  inclined  considerably  more?  Carry  an  apple  around 
the  lamp  in  this  different  position  to  see.  What  changes 
would  then  have  to  follow  in  our  mode  of  living  ?  What  if 
the  axis  were  inclined  less  ?  What  if  it  required  more  than 
365  days  for  the  earth  to  revolve  around  the  sun  ?  What  if 
considerably  less  ? 

The  Zones.  —  It  will  be  remembered  from  the  First  Book 
(p.  120)  that  the  Tropics  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  zones;  and,  from  what  has  just 
been  said,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  sun's  position  in  the 
heavens  that  fixes  these  boundaries.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  sun  at  noon  of  June  21  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  ?  At  the  southern  boundary  ?  What  is 
its  position  on  December  21  ?  Answer  the  same  questions 
for  the  south  temperate  zone.     For  the  torrid  zone. 

You  will  remember,  of  course,  that  there  is  nothing  to  mark 
the  position  of  these  boundaries,  and  that  if  a  person  should 
pass  from  one  zone  to  another,  he  would  find  the  change  so 
gradual  that  he  probably  would  not  know  when  they  were 
passed.  Indeed,  in  some  places,  the  climate  is  cooler  within 
the  torrid  zone  than  it  is  outside  that  zone.  Suggest  some 
reasons  why  this  is  true. 

Questions.  —  (1)  What  changes  in  the  sun's  position  are  noticed 
where  the  Eskimos  live?  What  about  the  temperature?  (2)  How 
do  the  changes  in  the  south  frigid  zone  differ  from  these?  (3)  What 
conditions  prevail  in  the  torrid  zone?  (4)  What  changes  occur  in 
the  temperate  zone  where  you  live?  (5)  In  the  south  temperate 
zone  ?  (6)  In  what  direction  do  shadows  fall  in  each  of  the  zones  ? 
(7)  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  earth's  axis  were  always  in  the 
position  shown  in  Figure  33?  (8)  If  the  north  pole  were  always  turned 
toward  the  sun  ?  (9)  If  the  south  pole  were  always  turned  toward 
it?  (10)  What  is  the  real  position  of  the  earth's  axis?  (11)  What 
other  motion  besides  rotation  has  the  earth  ?  (12)  What  determines 
the  length  of  a  year  ?     (13)    Why  do  we  not  notice  the  rapid  move- 
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ment  of  the  earth?  (14)  What  prevents  the  earth  from  flying  off 
into  space?  (15)  Show  how  the  revolution  of  the  earth  causes  first 
one  pole,  then  the  other,  to  be  turned  toward  the  sun.  (16)  What 
are  the  two  causes  for  our  changes  of  seasons?  (17)  Why  are  the 
sun's  rays  less  intense  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  heavens  than  when 
it  is  higher?    (18)   On  what  day  does  the  sun  appear  farthest  north? 

(19)  What  does  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  mark?    The  Arctic  Circle? 

(20)  When  is  the  longest  day  at  your  home?  What  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  then  ?  (21)  What  about  the  southern  hemisphere  at 
that  time?  (22)  What  causes  the  sun  to  appear  to  move  south 
after  June  21?  (23)  When  does  our  autumn  begin?  Our  winter? 
(24)  What  does  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  mark?  The  Antarctic 
Circle?  (25)  When  does  our  spring  begin  ?  Our  summer?  (26)  What 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  different  zones? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Show  by  a  globe,  or  a  ball,  how  the  two  move- 
ments of  the  earth,  rotation  and  revolution,  can  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  (2)  How  cold  is  it  in  winter  where  you  live  ?  How  warm 
in  summer?  (3)  How  long  is  your  day  at  present?  Are  the  days 
growing  longer  or  shorter  ?  (4)  During  which  months  do  they  grow 
longer?  (5)  During  which  months  shorter?  (6)  Measure  the  length 
of  the  shadow  of  a  tall  pole  at  midday,  and  observe  whether  it  is  grow- 
ing longer  or  shorter  each  day.  Why  is  it  changing?  (7)  Make  a 
drawing  showing  the  five  zones  of  the  earth  and  the  lines  that 
bound  them.  (8)  Notice  the  stars,  especially  those  of  the  Great 
Dipper,  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  winter,  to  see  whether  they  also 
appear  to  change  their  position.  (9)  The  axis  of  the  earth  always 
points  nearly  toward  the  north  star.  Should  you  expect  that  star  to. 
move  also?  Watch  to  see  if  it  does.  (10)  What  large  stars  can  be 
seen  in  summer?  In  winter?  Why  different  ones?  (11)  Have  you 
ever  seen  an  eclipse  of  the  moon?  What  is  the  cause  of  one? 
(12)  Write  a  story  telling  how  the  change  from  summer  to  winter 
affects  your  plays,  food,  and  clothing.  (13)  Write  another  story 
about  some  changes  that  you  have  noticed,  in  plants  and  animals, 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  change  in  season.  (14)  Find  just 
how  many  degrees  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined. 

For  References  to  Books  and  Articles,  see  page  439. 


III.     WIND  AND  RAIN 


Importance  of  Winds.  —  On  some  days  the  air  seems  too 
lazy  to  move  ;    it  lb  >  id  will  neither  lift  kilos,  turn 

windmills,  m »r  push  sailing  TOSSelfi,  Wc  have  learned 
(First  Book,  Chapter  VIII)  thai  the  air  obtains  vapo 
evaporation  of  water,  and  that  it  takes  much  vapor  from 
the  ocean.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  winds  may  < 
this  vapor  for  hundreds  of  miles  before  it  is  condensed  into 
raindrops  or  snowflakes.  If  the  air  did  not  move,  bat  were 
always  calm,  as  OB  some;  days,  there  DOuld  be  no  vapOT 
brought  to  form  rain  :  then  the  continents  would  be  des- 
erts, and  plants,  animals,  and  men  could  not  live  upon  them. 

Winds  do  blow  most  of  the  time  in  all  parts  of  the 
world)  and  they  carry  with  them  vapor  enough  to  water 

most    of   the    land.       It    will    be    important,    therefore,    to 

study  the  winds  and  sec  what  causes  them,  what  their 
prevailing  directions  are,  and  what  effect  they  have  upon 
the  climate  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Sea  Breeze. — The  cause  of  winds  is  often  well  illus- 
trated  near   the  seashore.     For  reasons  thai   cannot  be 

stated  here,  land  warms  much  more  « j 1 1 i <  kly  than  water. 
That  this  is  so*  you  can  easily  prove  for  yourself  l>\  plac- 
ing two  pans  upon  a  stove,  one  with  a  thin  layer  of  dry 
earth,  the  other  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and 
noticing  which  becomes  hot  first. 
On  a  hot  summer  morning,  the  land  along  the  seashore 
soon  becomes  warm,  and  the  air  above  it  is  heated,  as  o\er 
a  stove,  so  that  it  expands  and  grows  light.      That  over 
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the  water,  remaining  cool  like  the  sea  itself,  pushes  in 
toward  the  shore ;  and  thus  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  or  a  sea 
breeze,  is  created.  In  summer,  such  a  breeze  is  frequently 
felt  at  the  seashore  and  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes, 
and  it  helps  to  make  the  temperature  so  agreeable  that 
many  people  resort  to  those  places  during  warm  weather. 

At  night  time,  the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  sea;  and 
then  the  cool  air  from  the  land  moves  out  toward  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  land  breeze. 

The  Monsoon  Winds.  —  Similar  winds  blow  from  the  ocean 
far  into  some  of  the  continents.     Tn  Asia,  for  example  (Fig.  36), 


M  n  r  m       Land 


Fig.  36. 

The  monsoon  winds  of  India,  the  arrows  showing  their  direction.  Which  fig- 
ure represents  the  summer  season  ?  Why  do  the  winds  change  with  the 
seasons  ? 


where  they  are  best  developed,  the  land  becomes  so  warm  in 
summer  that  steady  winds,  called  summer  monsoons,  blow  from. 
the  cool  ocean  toward  the  warm  land.  But  during  the  winter 
the  land  is  much  colder  than  the  ocean,  and  then  the  winter 
monsoon  blows  from  the  land  toward  the  sea.  It  is  the  sum- 
mer monsoons  blowing  from  the  warm  Pacific  Ocean  that  cause 
the  heavy  summer  rains  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

These  winds  are  so  steady  near  the  coast  that  the  captains 
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>ela  1  Mm  nil  fur  India  count  upon  finding  the  wind 
blowing  toward  the  roust  in  summer  and  away  from  it  in 
r.  .Summer  monsoons  also  blow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
over  the  plains  of  Texas  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
bringing  vapor  for  rain.  Notice  on  the  map  (Fig.  46,  p.  50) 
thai  this  is  a  very  rainy  region. 


■ 


: 


Fn. 
To  ilhr.stnit-'  liov.   ilir  air  DDOT40  i"  a  FOOD]  hflQfod  l>y  a  stove. 

The  Effect  of  a  Stove.  —  The  difference  in  temperature 
uf  sea  and  land  is  not  the  most  important  cause  of  winds. 
There  are  other  differences  in  temperature  that  are  much 
greater  j  but  in  order  to  understand  the  winds  that  they 
produce,  let  us  first  consider  the  currents  of  air  produced 
by  a  hot  stove  in  a  room  (Fig.  37). 
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As  the  air  near  the  stove  is  warmed,  it  expands  and 
grows  lighter.  Then  the  cooler  air  settles  down  and  flows 
in,  forcing  upward  that  which  has  been  warmed.  The 
latter  grows  cooler  in  contact  with  the  cool  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  room ;  and,  being  made  denser  and  heavier 
on  that  account,  it  again  settles  toward  the  floor  and  then 
once  more  moves  toward  the  stove.  In  such  a  room  you 
can  easily  observe  how  much  warmer  the  air  is  near  the 
ceiling,  where  it  has  risen  from  the  stove,  than  near  the 
floor  at  some  distance  from  the  stove. 

Cause  of  the  Trade  Winds.  —  The  greater  winds  of  the 
earth  may  be  compared  to  this  movement  of  air  in  a  room, 


Fig.  38. 
Diagram  to  show,  by  arrows,  the  movement  of  the  greater  winds  of  the  earth. 

the  torrid  zone,  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  taking  the  place 
of  the  stove.  There,  owing  to  the  torrid  heat,  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  expanded  and  light.  The  heavier  air  to 
the  north  and  south  flows  in,  pushing  the  light  air  away 
and  producing  winds,  known  as  the  trade  winds  (Fig.  38), 
which  begin  in  the  temperate  zone,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Since  the  heated  air  must  escape  somewhere,  it  rises  far 
above  the  surface,  and  then  moves  back  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  which  it  came,  forming  the  anti-trade  winds  (Fig. 
38).     The  atmosphere  extends  many  miles  above  the  earth, 
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so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  two  winds  blowing  in 
opposite  directions,  one  abovi  bar. 

In  Cuba,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  trade 
winds  at  the  surface  are  blowing  toward  the  southwest,  one 
notices  that  the  clouds  far  up  in  th<  steadily  borne  in 

the  opposite  direction  by  the  anti-trades.  Also,  when  vol- 
canoes in  Central  America  have  bees  in  eruption,  the  ashes 
that  were  blown  out  from  them  have  been  earned  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  prevailing  trade 
winds  at  the  surface. 


Being  cooled  on  account  of  its  great  height,  the  air  of 
i he  anti-trades  slowly  settles,  some  of  it  coming  t<»  the 
surface  at  about  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  pules. 
There  it  spreads  out,  a  part  continuing  on  toward  the 
poles,  a  part  returning  to  the  equator  as  the  trade 
winds  (Fig.  B8 ). 

As  you  see,  the  correspondence  between  these  currents 
in  the  atmosphere  and  those  in  the  room  is  quite  dust;. 

In  both  eases  air  moves  in  toward  a  heated  place,  then  up, 
then  outward  and  down,  and  once  more  inward  toward  the 
heated  part. 

Effect  of  Rotation.  — There  are  differences,  however,  and  one 
of  them  is  especially  important.      In  the  ease  of  the  room,  the 
uts  move  directly  towi  stove;  then,  after  rising, 

directly  away  bom  it.    If  the  earth  stood  perfectly  st.il.. 
trade  winds  would  doubtless  blow  directly  toward  the  equator 
from  the  north  and  south  (dotted  lines,  Fig.  39). 

The  daily  rotation  of  the  earth,  from  west  to  east,  grei 
interferes  with  that  movement.     Because  of  rotation,  the  trade 
winds    are    turned,    or    defied  a  I,    from    their    straight     course 

!il  the  equator.    Those  from  the  north  are  turned  to  the 
right,  so  that  they  come  from  the  northeast;  and  those  from  the 
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south  are  turned  toward  the  left,  and  therefore  come  from  the 

southeast  (Fig.  39). 

The  direction  of  the  anti-trades  is  also  changed  toward  the 

right   in   the    northern  hemisphere,   where  they  blow  from 

the  southwest,  and 
toward  the  left  in 
the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  they 
blow  from  the  north- 
west. Thus  the  anti- 
trades blow  over  the 
same  route  as  the 
trade  winds,  but  in 
the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  can  only 
state  the  facts  here, 
for  the  explanation 
is  far  too  difficult  to 
give. 

Since  the  sun, 
which  is  the  cause 
of  the  different 
zones  of  heat,  has 
shone  for  millions  of  years,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
shine  for  millions  more,  we  may  be  certain  that  these  great 
winds  are  permanent  winds.  The  currents  of  air  in  a  room 
cease  when  the  stove  grows  cold  ;  but,  for  ages  to  come, 
the  sun  will  heat  the  torrid  zone  more  than  the  temperate. 
Thus  the  trade  winds  will  be  kept  in  motion  day  and 
night,  winter  and  summer,  as  they  now  are,  and  as  they 
were  when  they  helped  Columbus  on  his  venturesome 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Effect  of  Revolution.  —  The  belt  of  most  intense  heat  is  not 
always  in  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  earth,  being  north  of 


Fig.  39. 

The  dotted  arrows  show  the  direction  the  trade 
winds  would  take  if  the  earth's  rotation  did  not 
deflect  them  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere and  to  the  right  in  the  northern.  By  de- 
flection they  are  turned  as  indicated  hy  the 
other  arrows. 
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the  equator  in  June,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  south  of  it  in  December,  when  the  sun's  i;iv 
vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  This  causes  the  trade 
anti-trade  winds  to  change  their  position  somewhat,  being  far- 
ther north  in  summer  than  in  winter  (Figs.  40  and  41' i.  Sn 
here  is  another  important  effect  of  revolution ;  for  by  it,  in  many 
places,  the  trade  winds  are  caused  to  blow  during  a  part  of  the 
year  while  they  are  absent  during  the  remainder. 


The  Belt  of  Calms.  —  At  the  place  where  the  air  of  the 
trades  nV*.  that  is,  moves  upward  instead  of  along  the  sur- 
face, the    winds 

ir 


uic  weak  and 
irregular,  often 
dying  down  to 

a  calm.  This 
is  called  the  helt 
of   calms    (Fig. 

,.  or  the  dol- 
drums. Over 
this  belt,  which 

several  hun- 
dred miles  in 
width,  the  air 
grows  cool  as  it 
rises,  and  the  va- 
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Fiu.  40. 

Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the  belt  of  oaima 
and  the  trade  winds  in  winter.  Compare  with 
figure  42. 


por  which  it  carries  is  condensed,  forming  clouds  and  rain. 
For  these  reasons  the  doldrums  form  a  very  rainy  belt 
extending  entirely  around  the  earth  (Fig.  44).  Clouds 
begin  to  form  there  nearly  every  morning;  and  by  after- 
noon, when  earth  and  air  have  become  much  heated,  the 
air  rises  more  actively,  and  heavy  showers  occur,  often 
accompanied  by  tierce  thunder  and  lightning. 
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The  rainy  bell  of  calms  is  of  course  always  in  the  toi  rid 
Zone,  and  usually  not  far  from  the  middle  of  it  (Figs.  tO 
and  42},  It  is  the  heavy  rain  there  that  supplies  the  damp- 
ness necessary  for  the  dense  jungles  of  the  tropical  forests 
of  the  Amazon  valley.  Central  Africa,  and  the  Kast   Indies. 

This  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  in  the  world  ;  but  tin-  belt 
of  calms  i>  n«»t  always  in  the  same  position,  mi  ring  northward 


Fio.  41. 
A  seene  iu  tbe  dense  tropical  forest  of  the  belt  of  calms. 


tin  summer  and  southward  in  winter  (Figs.  4<»  and  42). 
result  of  this,  places  having  neavy  rains  in  one  season,  when 
the  belt  of  calms  has  moved  to  them,  have   n  ess  rain  in 

the  opposite  season.     Tins  is  very  well  illustrated  in  northern 
:.  between  the  Sahara  desert  and  the  Sudan,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  raiu  in  summer  and  very  little  in  winter. 
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The  Trade  Wind  Belt.  —  In  blowing  over  the  ocean,  the 
trade  winds  obtain  a  great  deal  of  vapor  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  of 
this  is  con- 
densed to  form 
rain  in  the  belt 
of  cahns.  But 
s  .mo  of  it  falls 
.is  rain  before 
reaching  that 
belt. 

Notice  in 
Figure  44  that 
much  more  rain 
falls  00  the 
eastern  side  of 
South  America 
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Flo.  42. 

Diagram  to  show  the  posit  inn  <>r  the  trade  wind  belts 
and  the  belt  of  calms  hi  summer.  Compare  with 
Figure  40. 


than  on  t he  western  side.  Notice  also  that  south  of  the 
equator  the  trade  winds  blow  from  the  southeast,  while 
north  of  it  they  blow  from  the  northeast.  Tins  causes 
them  to  reach   South   An  fter   having  passed  over 

the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Therefore  the  winds  arrive  on  the 
ea&ieni  ooael  d  with  vapor  ;  then,  as  they  rise  over 

the  laud  and  become  cooler,  some  of  the  vapor  condenses 
to  form  rain. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  very  rainy  region 
lot  only  in  the  belt  of  calms,  but  also  in  those  places,  just 
mrth  and  south  of  it.  where  the  trade  winds  blow  from 
the  ocean  upon  the  land. 

After  having  passed  over  the  land,  the  air  of  the  trade 
pindB  is  often  so  dry  that  deserts  are  caused  (Fig.  48). 
In  the   First  Book  (p.   249),  it  was  stated  that  the  winds 
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of  Australia,  winch  lies  in  the  south  trade  wind  belt, 
are  robbed  of  their  moisture  by  the  highlands  near  the 

stern  coast.     Tims 

the    interior    Of     Aus- 
tralia     is     a     desert, 
are  also  li 
in    the    trade 
»  iinl  bell  on  I  di 

nil  Bide  of  the  Ainlrs, 

while  the  wi  ide, 

i ''».  -»:*.  in   Peru  and  <  'Idle,   is 


tr«<! 


|l  il  V.ri.-r     Hi."     :ll»r|icr    of  iU'i<l.         altllOU^h 

as.     Con  Irani  l  his  with  PifU  , 

near    thr    0C< 


In  North  America  much  the  same  thin  ij    for 

trhile  the  eastern  coast  of  southern   M<\ioo  has  plenty  ol 

central  ami  western   Mexico  are  arid,  and  in  parts 
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Flu.  44. 

A  small  map  of  the  world  to  show  the  regions  of  hoary,  moderate,  and  light 
raiu full.     Tiki  IffOWl  show  the  tlir  lie  prevailing  winds, 

almost  a  uYst.-rt.      The  desert  of  Sahara  is  also  in  tin-  trad-' 
wind  belt,  but  the  winds  reach  it  only  from  the  land. 
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Wi  have  said  tliat  both  (he  I  rule  wind  belts  and  the  bolt  of 
••alms  change  their  position  somewhat  with  the  teaaoiL  This 
of  course  also  changes  the  rainy  belts  each  season.  Therefore 
in  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  people  speak  of  the  rainy  and  dry 
seasons  much  as  we  do  of  the  summer  and  winter. 


The  Horse  Latitudes.  —  It  was  said  (p.  43)  that  a  part 
of  the  air  of  the  anti-trades  settles  to  die  earth  and 
returns  as  trade  winds  toward  the  belt  of 
38).  At  this  place  there  is  a  belt  of 
able  winds  with  frequent  calms,  because 
(<>n  ling  down  instead  of 
moving  along  the  surface. 
This  belt  is  known  as  tie 
horse  latitudes.1 


'•alms  (Fig. 
light,  vari- 
the    air    is 


While    rising   air   becomes 
cool,  thus  causing  eloudfl 
rain,  air  that  is  settling  an 

coming    i  b  ii    i    is  dry   and 
r.    Therefore  in  the  fa 
9  there  is  little  rain; 
indeed,   there    are    numerous 

arid  sect  inns  in  this  hell  also, 
as  the  dry  plateau  of  Spain, 

and  the  great  deserts  of  canl 

Asia 

The   hers*'   latitude  belt  extends  across  southern   United 
Be  i  Tig.  16),  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  dry  plains  of  western   Texas,  and   the   desert   regions  of 
NVw  Mexico,  Arizona  (Fig.  46),  and  southern  California.     Flor- 
ida and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  in  the  same  belt; 

1  Called  horse  latitudes  because  sailing  vessels,  carrying  horses  from 
New  '  Ihe  We.st  Indies  in  the  early  days,  were  so  delay 

I  ins  that  the  horses  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  when  the  drinking 

I'ive  nut. 


I  I.,     4;.. 

A  giant  eaot  us,  OD  the  dttttrl  of  south- 
ern A i  i/-.iui;i,  in  -In   horse  latitudes. 
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but  they  are  so  near  the  ocean  that  sea  breezes  and  monsoon 
winds  bring  an  abundance  of  rain  to  them. 

The  Prevailing  Westerlies.  —  Not  all  the  air  of  the  anti- 
trades settles  in  the  horse  latitudes ;  some  moves  on  toward 


3  t.  n  p 


Fig.  46. 

A  map  to  show  the  rainfall  of  the  United  States  in  inches ;  that  is,  the  number 
of  inches  of  water  that  would  collect  all  over  the  surface  in  a  year  if  all 
the  rain  remained  where  it  fell. 

the  poles  (Fig.  38).  If  you  watch  the  higher  clouds, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  moving  from  the  west  toward 
the  east.  In  northern  United  States  the  winds  at  the  sur- 
face are  also  more  often  from  the  west  than  from  any  other 
quarter.  This  belt,  in  which  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  west,  is  known  as  the  region  of  prevailing  westerlies. 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada  are  included  in  it 
(Figs.  44  and  46).  Keep  a  record  of  the  direction  of  the 
winds  for  each  day  during  a  month. 


my  D  am>  kai.v 
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Winds  are  much  more  steady  on  the  ocean  than  on  the  land 
for  several  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  tempera* 
of  the  water  does  not  change  so  quickly  us  that  of  the 
land.     On  land  one  plai  some  much  warmer  than  an- 

« >t  1 1  »■  i    QOt  far  away,  and  then  winds  blow  toward  the  warmer 
section.    This  ofteE  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  regular  winds. 

So  steady  are  the  prevailing  west- 
erlies over  the  ocean,  that,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  (there  there  is 
little  land,  they  almost,  always  blow 
from  the  west.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
vessels,  choosing  a  course  soul 

Africa   and   South    America,  can   sail 

d  the  world  with  fair  win. 
most  all  the  way,  if  they  go  to 
the  east;  but  if  they  sail  in  tin 
site  direction,  the  winds  are  against 
them. 

In  the  prevailing  westerly  belt, 
I'uUl  naturally  63  -avv 

rainfall   on   the  west   .oasts,  as  we 

do  on  the  cast  coasts  in  the  trade 
wind   belt.    The  map  (Fig«    W>) 

shows  that  this  is  so  in  the  United 

- :  and  if  Figure  1 1  wen-  large 
go  it  would  show  it  for  other 
us  of  the  world,  For  instance, 

south  of  the  desert  country  of  Peru 
and   northern    Chile.   DO    the    west 
•oast    <>f    South    America,   tin- 
an  abundance  of  rain. 

North  of  fchfl  arid  country  of 
Mexico    and    southern    California 


Flu.  47 

Tun  of   the  giant    trees  of 

tin*   warm,  rainy  Imlt   of 

•  'aliforniii.    No- 

-iii |  II   ili»  man 

appears  at  the  base  of  the 

first  tree. 
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(Fig.  46)  there  is  heavy  rainfall  from  northern  California 
to  southern  Alaska.  It  is  in  this  rainy  belt  that  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world  are  found  (Fig.  47). 

Depositing  so  much  of  their  vapor  on  the  mountainous 
land  near  the  coast,  these  winds  soon  become  too  dry  to 
produce  much  rain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  plains 
and  plateaus  of  Idaho,  Montana,  western  Dakota,  and  other 
states  of  the  northwest,  are  for  the  most  part  too  arid  for 
agriculture  without  irrigation. 

Eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  —  One  might  expect 
that  the  west  winds,  so  dry  after  passing  over  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Western  States,  would  continue  on  to  the 
northeastern  states  and  cause  them  to  be  arid  also ;  but 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
west  winds  rarely  bring  rain  ;  but,  in  addition  to  them, 
there  are  east  and  south  winds  blowing  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  these  bring  an  abun- 
dance of  vapor. 

In  northern  and  eastern  United  States  the  winds  are 
variable,  and  the  temperature  is  very  changeable.  In  any 
particular  locality  on  one  day  it  may  be  warm  and  pleasant, 
with  a  south  wind  ;  the  next  day  a  cool,  dry  wind  blows 
from  the  northwest ;  after  two  or  three  days  this  gives 
place  to  a  cloudy  sky  and  rain,  brought  on  by  south  or 
east  winds ;  and  then  fair,  cool  weather  sets  in,  with  the 
wind  again  from  the  northwest. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  for  these  frequent  changes, 
and  in  order  to  understand  them,  let  us  follow  the  weather 
changes  for  a  few  days.  Out  in  the  northwest  there  comes 
to  be  a  place,  or  an  area,  of  low  pressure  (Fig.  49) ;  that 
is,  an  area  where  the  air  is  lighter  than  that  over  the  sur- 
rounding region. 
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The  air  from  the  surrounding  country,  where  tin*  press 
ure  is  greater,  hurries  toward  the  low  pressure  area,  even 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away,  causing  winds  which  on  the 
south  side  blow  from  the  south,  on  the  east  side  from  the 
east,  and  so  forth  (Fig.  49). 

Toward  the  place  where  the  pressure  is  low,  the  air  is 
flowing  in  from  all  sides,  then  rising.  As  it  rises,  the 
\;i|ini   con  1 1  wises,  forming  clouds  and  rain,  as  in  the  belt 


Fig.  48. 

A  section  through  a  cyclonic  storm  to  show  thi    ta  am  BO 

rain.     A,  rrprwients  the  Appalachian  Mountain*  ;  M,  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  direction  of  the  winds  is  shown  by  the  arrows. 

of  calms.  Such  an  area  of  low  pressure,  with  its  clouds 
and   rain,  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  9t  a  (Fig.  48),  and 

it  is  during  these  storms  thai  most  of  the  rain  of  north- 
eastern United  States  and  Canada  comes. 

Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place,  the  cyclonic  storms 
steadily  travel  onward,  usually  beginning  in  the  north- 
west and  'tltvtjix  passing  eastward  (Fig.  *>0).  The  paths 
followed  by  the  storm  centres  generally  pass  over  the 
Great  Lakes,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  the  ocean, 
which  they  often  cross,  and  reach  even  far  into  Eurasia. 
They  move  eastward  because  the  prevailing  westerlies  carry 
them  along:  indeed,  these  great-,  whirling,  cyclonic  storms 
are  apparently  eddies  in  the  prevailing  westerlies,  similar 
to  the  eddies  in  the  current  of  a  stream. 

The  area  of  country  upon  which  rain  may  he  falling 
from  the  clouds  of  one  of  these  storms  is  sometimes  very 
great,  places  fully  a  thousand  miles  apart  sometimes  reeeiv- 
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Fig.  49. 

A  weather  map  of  the  United  States  on  a  winter's  day.  The  lines  are  lines  of 
equal  air  pressure,  —  the  lower  the  figure,  the  lighter  the  air  (29.5  represent- 
ing lighter  air  than  29.7).  The  pressure  is  determined  by  an  instrument 
called  the  barometer.  Study  this  map  carefully  and  tell  about  the  air 
pressure,  winds,  temperature,  and  rain  in  different  parts. 


ing  rain  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  48).  As  the  storm  moves 
eastward,  it  grows  clear  on  the  western  side,  while  the 
cloudy  and  rainy  parts  appear  farther  and  farther  east- 
ward (Figs.  49  and  50). 

The  vapor  is  brought  toward  the  storm  centre  from  the 
Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  being  carried  by  the  winds  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  even  into  Canada.  As  stated  on  page  11, 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  high  mountain  range  extending 
across  southern  United  States  is  of  great  importance.  If 
there  were  such  mountains,  instead  of  the  low  Appalach- 
ians and  the  open  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
winds  could  not  carry  their  vapor  so  far,  but  would  drop 
it  on.  the  coast  side,  leaving  the  interior  a  desert. 
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Weather  map  for  die  day  following  that  of  Figure  49.    Study  this  carefully, 
ami  toll  how  it  differs  from  Flgltl 

Not  onlv  are  rains  caused  by  these  storms,  but  hot  Spells  and 
I  changes  as  well.  Warm  winds,  blowing  toward  the  low 
pressure  areas  from  tin- 
smith, are  the  cause  of 
the  winter  thaws  and  the 
suBunez  hot  spells  to  the 
BasteiD  states,  h  is  dur- 
ing the  ■    bot  spells  that 

thunder      storms      come; 
i.  in  some  places,  toruor 

61),  often  es  led 

" cyclones,"   in  which 

wind  that 

;nc  m  and 

houses  torn  to  pil  I 
Alter    |    \t-w     pp 

storm  is  over,  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  west    This 

causes  cool,  dry  weather  m  summer,  and  cold  snaps  in  winter. 


Tm,  si. 

I'ii  run*  id  a  tornado  in  Illinois  that  did 
'    dmiing!;    baouitt    of    Hih    fierce 

winds  wM<  iptnied  it. 
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Then  it  is  said  that  a  cold  wave  has  come ;  and  this,  sweeping 
over  the  East,  and  even  far  into  the  South,  often  does  great 
damage  to  fruit  trees  and  other  delicate  plants. 

Weather  Maps.  —  Figure  49  shows  a  cyclonic  storm  in  the 
northwest,  the  arrows  indicating  how  the  winds  blow  in  from 
all  sides  toward  the  centre  of  low  pressure.  Farther  east  is  a 
region  of  high  pressure.  In  Figure  50,  the  high  and  low  press- 
ure areas  are  again  represented ;  but,  since  it  is  a  day  later, 
they  have  moved  eastward ;  and  the  following  day  they  would 
be  still  farther  east.  You  see  from  these  maps  how  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  for  any  one  locality  has  changed  as  the  low 
pressure  areas  have  passed  over  the  country. 

Although  the  cause  of  these  storms  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood, they  are  so  regular,  and  their  importance  is  so  great, 
that  the  United  States  government  has  established  a  Weather 
Bureau  which  employs  a  large  force  of  men,  stationed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  to  observe  the  pressure  of  air,  direc- 
tion of  wind,  etc.,  and  to  telegraph  the  facts  to  Washington. 
These  observations,  made  at  the  same  time  at  all  stations, 
furnish  information  which  enables  men  to  foretell  the  weather. 
Their  predictions  are  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
storms  and  high  pressure  areas  will  move  eastward. 

Maps,  similar  to  those  of  Figures  40  and  50,  called  weather 
maps,  are  also  sent  out.  By  the  predictions  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  farmers  and  gardeners  are  warned  against  damaging 
frosts,  and  sailors  against  severe  storms.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  saved  in  this  way  nearly  every  year. 

Especially  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  predicting  the  very  fierce  hurricanes  that  arise  in 
the  West  Indies  and  sometimes  do  great  damage  there,  as  well 
as  on  our  own  coast.  These  resemble  the  cyclonic  storms,  but 
are  much  more  destructive. 

Since  the  storms  and  high  pressure  areas  have  so  great  an 
influence  on  our  weather,  you  will  find  it  of  interest  to  study 
the  weather  yourself.  Watch  the  changes  in  wind,  tempera- 
ture, clouds,  and  rain ;  and  if  there  is  a  barometer  at  hand, 
observe  how  it  changes  as  the  high  and  low  pressure  areas  come 
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.;o.  A  great  aid  to  such  a  study  will  be  found  in  the 
weather  maps,  on  which  are  printed  full  information  about  the 
weather  each  day  and  predictions  for  the  next  day.  See  how 
nearly  correct  these  predictions  are. 


Quesmovs.  —  (1)  In  what  ways  are  winds  important?  (2)  Ex- 
plain the  sea  breeze.  (3)  How  are  monsoons*  caused?  (1)  Where 
are  they  found?  (5)  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  air  in  a  room 
heated  by  a  stove.  (tj)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  trade  winds? 
(7)  Of  the  anti-trade-':'  (8)  What  proofl  have  H  >•  that  the  anti- 
trades blotr  steadily  !  (it)  What  becomes  of  the  air  of  the  anti- 
trades?     (1<»;  Compare  this  circulation    to  that  of  air  in  a  room, 

(11)  Wiiat   elTect   has    rotation    on    the    direction    of   these    winds? 

(12)  Why  may  we  feel  certain  that  these  winds  are  permanent? 
(18)    What  effect  has  ivvoluthm  of  the  eattfa  Bpon  the  position  of  the 

trade  wind  belts?  (14)  Describe  the  conditions  in  the  balk  of  calms. 
(16)  Wiiat  effect  has  the  change  of  seasons  upon  fche  pomtaon  of  tins 
belt?  (18)  Wharf  about  Uie  rainfall  of  eastern  coasts  in  the  trade 
wind  belt?  (17)  Of  western  coasts?  (is)  In  what  way  do  the 
trade  winds  help  to  cause  deserts?  (18)  What  influence  upon  rain- 
fall has  the  ohaugOOl  the  trade  winds  with  the  .season?  (20)  What 
are  the  horse  latitudes  ?  (J  I)  What  about  the  rainfall  there?  Why? 
(22)  Name  some  desert  sections  in  that  belt.  (28)  What  are  tli 
vailing  westerlies?  (24)  Are  they  best  developed  on  the  land  or 
the  water?  Why?  (25)  In  the  southern  or  northern  hemisphere? 
WlivV  (26)  What  effect  have  the  prevailing  westerlies  upon  rain- 
fall? (live  examples.  (27)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  plains  of 
the  northwest?  (20)  Which  winds  are  dry  in  northeastern  I 
States?  Why?  (29)  Which  winds  bring  vapor ?  Why?  (30)  Men- 
tion several  changes  td  vaatbn  that    may  aftezi    be  noticed  within  a 

ays.     (81)  Tell  son  u   ham   recently  noticed  yourself. 

(82)    What   happen-  (Than  there  is  a  low  pressure  area  surrounded 

l)    What    is    a    cyclonic    storm?     Of    what 

rtence  are  inch  itormal  (34)  Tell  about  their  movement. 
(85)  Tell  about  the  rain.  Whence  does  it  come?  Over  how  much 
country  does  it  fall?  (86)  What  changes  in  temperature  occur? 
(37)   Explain  the  two  maps  (  ad  60).     How  are  they  differ- 

ent ?  lb. w  alike?  (88)  What  are  the  duties  of  tbe  Weather  Bureau  f 
(3d)  What  IN  weather  maps?  (40)  Of  what  value  is  the  work  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  ? 
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Suggestions.  —  (1)  Estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  that 
falls  on  an  acre  of  ground,  or  upon  a  city  block,  in  one  year,  where  the 
rainfall  is  forty  inches.  (2)  How  is  a  movement  of  air  secured  in 
your  schoolroom  in  order  to  veutilate  it?  (3)  Show  on  a  map  or 
globe  where  the  trade  wind  belt  is  on  the  Atlantic;  the  belt  of 
calms;  the  horse  latitudes;  the  prevailing  westerlies.  (4)  Inquire 
of  some  one  who  has  been  in  the  torrid  zone  about  the  winds  and 
rains  there.  (5)  Do  the  same  for  Arizona  and  southern  California. 
(0)  If  you  live  in  the  northeastern  states,  watch  how  the  winds  blow 
l>efore  and  after  a  storm.  (7)  Examine  a  map  sent  out  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Perhaps  your  teacher  can  have  them  sent  regularly 
by  writing  to  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington.  (8)  Keep  records 
of  the  weather.  (0)  Find  a  barometer  and  notice  how  it  changes 
from  day  to  day.  (10)  Write  a  description  of  a  tornado  from  an 
account  in  the  newspaper.  (11)  Head  once  more  the  section  on  "Air  n 
in  the  First  Book,  page  71.  (1*2)  Write  an  account  of  the  change  in 
the  weather  for  five  days  in  succession,  the  wind  direction  and  force, 
the  clouds,  rain,  temperature,  and,  if  possible,  the  air  pressure. 

For  Rkfkkkxces,  see  page  439. 


IV.    OCEAN    MOVEMENTS  AM)   DISTRIBUTION 
OF  TEMPERATURE 


Likk  the  air,  the  ocean  water  is  in  motion,  its  three 
principal  movement  being  wind  waves,  tides,  ami  ocean 
currents. 

Wind  \\a\ks 

Wavfs  are  formed  by  win. is  which  Mow  over  the  surface  "i 
tin*  water  and  raffle  it.  sometimes,  during  storms,  causing  it  to 
list'  and  fall  tn  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 


.Jersey  coast,  emued  by  the  breaking  <>f  the  waves  as  they 

:t|i|>r..a--li  flit-  in 

In  the  open  ocean,  waves  are  rarely  very  dangerous  to  large 
-is;  but  Upon  the  seashore,  they   <lo  great  damage  to  ves- 
sels and  <">''ii  to  the  <.■■  if.  wearing  away  the  rocka  ami 
dragging  the  fragments  out  to  sea.     The  constant  beating  of 
the  waves  (Fig,  52)  is  slowly  eating  the  coast  aw 
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What  the  Tides  are.  —  People  living  upon  the  seacoji 
are  familial  with  the  fact  that  the  ocean  water  rise* 
about  six  hours  and  then  slowly  falls.    This  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  water 

twice    eat  I 

forms 

known  as  the 
For  a  long  time  it 
puzzled  men  to  ex- 
plain this  :    i 

called  the  breath- 
ing of  the  eartl 
and  by  certain  un- 
civilized races   it 

is  to  this  day  thought  to  be  Caused  by  some  great  ai 
As  a  result  of  careful  study,  we  have  learned  that  tin 

tides   are    caused 


Fig. 
High  tide  on  a  part  of  the  New  Euglaud  uuasi. 


1 1\  the  mooa  and 

tin'     sun,    espe- 
cially the  former. 

EaeJi  of  these 
bodies  is  pulling 
upon  the  earth, 
by  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  as 
a  horseshoe  mag- 
net pulls  upon  a 
piece  of  iron.  When  the  sun  and  moon  pull  upon  tin 
earth,  the  ocean,  being  a  liquid  that  can  be  moved,  is 
drawn    slightly    out   of   shape.      This   causes   two    great 


Fig.  &i 

The  same  region  as  Figure  53  at  low  tide, 
pare  the  two  figures. 


Cun 
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swells,  or  waves  (Fig.  55 ),  many  hundreds  of  miles  broad, 
which  pass  around  the  earth,  following  the  moon.     When 


Fio.  58. 

A  diagram  to  show  how  t ho  moon  pulls  upon  the  earth  and  causes  tbo  tide 
waves.    Of  course  their  height  is  not  so  great  as  the  diagram  suggests. 

these  swells  reach  the  shores,  they  cause  the  rise  of  wain 
known  as  the  tide. 

Height  of  the  Tidal  Wave.  —  The  tidal  wave  is  only 
two  or  three  feet  high  upon  headlands  which  project  into 
the  open  ocean  ;  but  it  rises 
a  great  deal  higher  in  many 
bays.  There  the  wave  is 
raised  higher  because  the 
space  that  it  occupies  be- 
comes narrower  near  the 
head  of  the  bay.  In  some 
such  places,  as  in  the  Ba) 
of  Fundy,  the  tide  reaches  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 


NM 


Fig.  50. 

Position  of  earth,  moon,  and  sun  at  now 
moon,  when  spring  tides  are  caused 
by  suu  and  uioou  pulling  together. 


|«Ma 


Fio.  57. 

Earth,  sun,  and  moou  at  the  quarter  of 
ii,  when  suu  and  moon  do 
not  pull  together. 


The  height  of  the  tide  also 
varies  from  day  to  day,  ini 
the  moon  and  sun,  which  com- 
bine to  form  it,  do  not  alv. 
work  together.  At  new  moon 
and  full  moon,  when  the  earth, 
moon,  and  sun  are  nearly  in 
one  line  (Fig.  56),  the  moon 
and  sun  pull  together  and 
make  the  tidal  wave  higher 
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than  fit  the  quarter,  when  the  muuii  is  forming  a  tidal   wave  in 
place  and  thfi  sun  in  another  (Pig.  57).     The  high   range 

of  tides  8,1    Pull  ami  new  i n  are  called  spring  tides,  thofl 

thj  quarters,  nvap  tides. 

Effects  of  Tides.  —  In  the  open  ocean  the  tidi            i»f  no 
importance,  and  a  Bailor  might  spend  weeks  at  sea  without 
ever  knowing  that  there  were  tides.     But  along  the  I 
where  the  water  rises  and  falls  against  the  beaches  and  ■ 
the  tides  are  very  noticeable  (Figs.  58,54)  and  Important 

-  ^^^^^^^^~^^M 

B 

jEjl 

Fi<;.  SB 

SauU.v  Hoick,  on  ilie  south  side  of  New  York  Bay,  built  of  sand  driven  along  by 

the  waves  aud  tidul  currents,  aud  tlieu  piled  into  sand  duiie*  i > >  the  v  | 

Where  the  coast  is  Irregular,  the  tide  is  often  chan 
to  a  current,  which  sometimes  moves  so  rapidlj  thai  n  Bail- 
ing vessel  cannot  make  headway  against  it,  but  must  wait 
until  the  tide  changes.     .Such  a  rapid  current  is  found  in 
one  of  the  entrances  to  New  York  harbor,  at  what  is  known 
as  Hell  Gate,  where  the  channel  is  narrow  and  rocky. 

These  tidal  currents,  moving  in  one  direction  during  the   in- 
coming or  flood  tide,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  during  the 
outgoing  or  ebb  tide,  not  only  aid  ships  which  are  going  with 
them,  and  retard  those  going  against  them,  but  they  sometimes 

i 
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<lii ft  vessels  out  of  their  course  ami  plaee  t.hem  in  dangerous 
positions.  Many  a  ship  has  been  lost  by  being  wrecked  upon 
a  coast  where  it  was  drifted  by  the  tidal  currents. 

Another  effect  of  the  tidal  currents  is  upon  the  harbors. 
These  currents  often  carry  saiul  hither  and  thither  (Fig. 
58),  and  build  bars  opposite  the  months  of  harbors.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  harbors  of  our  Southern 
States  are  no  better  |  p,  20).  In  order  to  prevent  some  of 
them  from  being  entirely  shut  in  by  bars,  the  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  spend  Large  sums  of  money  every  year 
in  order  to  remove  the  sand  brought  by  the  tidal  currents. 


Qcbau  Currents 

Cause  of  Ocean  Currents.  —  The  winds  which  blow  over 
the  ocean,  terming  waves,  also  drive  the  water  before  them. 
You  may  do  this  in  a  small  way  by  blowing  OH  the  surface 
of  a  pail  of  water.  This  starts  a  current,  or  drifts  ol  sur- 
face water  in  the  direction  that  the  air  is  moving.  Where 
the  winds  are  Steady,  BB  in  the  trade  wind  belts,  or  mod- 
erately steady,  as  in  the  prevailing  westerlies,  there  is  a 
permanent  drift  of  water,  pushed  along  by  the  prevailing 
winds.    These  form  1 1  \  stem  of  ocean  currents  (  Fig. 

59)  which  have  such  an  important   influence  on  the  earth. 

Differences  of  temperature  ate  also  i  cause  of  some  move- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  air.     But  since  the  sunlight  cannot 
i  to  the  bottom  of  the  oeeaoj  the  urates  there  is  not  wanned] 

as  the  lower  layers  of  the  air  arc.  Therefore  a  eireulation  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  found  in  the  ocean. 
There  is.  however,  a  slow  settling  of  cold  water  in  the  t 
zones,  a  movement  along  the  ocean  bottom,  and  a  very  slow 
rising  in  the  torrid  belt.  While  this  movement  is  so  slight  that 
it  can  icarcely  be  noticed,  it  19  because  of  this  drift  of  water 
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that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  bottom  is  so  low.  Even  at 
the  equator,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  bottom  is  nearly 
at  the  freezing  point. 

The  North  Atlantic  Eddy.  —  Let  us  now  study  the  main 
ocean  currents  on  each  side  of  North  America  (Fig.  59). 

In  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the  trade  winds 
blow  (Fig.  44,  p.  48),  the  surface  water  drifts  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  the  trade  winds  ;  that  is,  toward  the  belt 
of  calms.  It  then  drifts  westward,  as  a  great  equatorial 
drift,  until  the  easternmost  extremity  of  South  America 
interferes  with  its  course.  There  the  drift  of  water  is 
divided,  a  part  being  turned  southward,  while  the  greater 
portion  proceeds  northwestward. 

The  part  which  flows  northward  is  deflected  toward  the 
right  by  the  effect  of  rotation,  as  the  winds  are  (p.  43)  ; 
and  the  part  which  flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  is  turned 
to  the  left,  also  by  the  effect  of  rotation.  Therefore,  the 
northern  drift,  instead  of  coming  near  to  the  mainland  of 
North  America,  keeps  turning  to  the  right,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  Europe.  It  then  passes  southward,  and  finally 
returns  to  the  trade  wind  belt  where  it  started,  having 
made  a  complete  circuit. 

Coming  from  the  equatorial  region,  this  water  is  warm,  and 
in  it  live  countless  millions  of  animals  and  floating  plants. 
Among  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  a  seaweed, 
called  Sargassum,  which  is  thrown  into  the  middle  of  this 
great  eddy.  There  it  has  collected  until  it  now  forms  a 
"  grassy "  or  "  Sargasso "  sea  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 
Since  the  "  Sargasso  "  Sea  lies  directly  between  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  cross  it  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery;  and  his  sailors,  upon  entering  it,  were 
much  alarmed  lest  they  might  run  aground,  or  become  so  en- 
tangled in  the  weed  that  they  could  not  escape. 
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As  the  drift  of  warm  water  eddies  round  toward  the 
European  coast,  it  carries  some  of  the  warmth  of  the  torrid 
zone  to  that  continent.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  climate  of  northern  Spain  is  warmer  than  places  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator. 

The  Gulf  Stream.  —  A  portion  of  the  drift  of  water 
which  moves  northward  along  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  then  passes  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  broad,  deep,  gently  flowing  cur- 
rent ;  and  it  is  so  nearly  surrounded  by  the  warm  tropical 
lands  that  it  grows  even  warmer  than  when  it  entered  the 
Caribbean.  After  swirling  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it 
escapes  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  after  which  it  is  known 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  59)  because  it  comes  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Being  forced  to  pass  out  through  so  nar- 
row an  opening,  its  rate  of  movement  is  much  increased  — 
even  to  four  or  five  miles  per  hour  —  as  water  in  a  hose  is 
made  to  increase  its  speed  by  passing  through  the  nozzle. 
Measure  the  distance  from  Key  West  to  Havana  (Fig.  95). 

Being  turned  to  the  right  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  leaves  the  American  coast 
and  flows  northeastward  toward  northern  Europe.  It 
broadens  rapidly  and  joins  forces  with  the  western  part  of 
the  great  Atlantic  eddy.  In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the 
drift  is  pushed  along  by  the  prevailing  westerlies,  so  that 
it  reaches  the  shores  of  northern  Europe,  and  even  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  it  carries  many  times  as  much  water  as 
all  the  rivers  of  the  world. 

The  Labrador  Current.  —  After  being  cooled,  some  of 
this  water  settles  to  the  bottom  and  finds  its  way  back  to 
the  torrid  zone  in  the  slow  drift  of  cold  water  which  is 
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forever  moving  along  the  ocean  bottom  from  the  frigid 
zniic  toward  the  equator  <  p.  88).  But  much  of  it  returns 
at  the  surface,  for  there  is  a  eohl  Burface  current,  ci 

the  Labrador  current,  passing  southward  along  our  north- 
ern coast  (  Fig,  ;VJ). 
The    Labrador    current     flows    down    from    among 
islands  of  North  America,  past  the  coast  of  Labrador,  New- 


foundland, 


h 


Nova    Scotia,   and    New    England. 

Like  all  ocean  Querents  in  the 

northern    hemisphere,    it   is 

turned    toward    the    right, 

that      is,     since     it     flows 

southward,  toward  the 
west.      Tin; 

it  to  follow  oui- 
rt  very  close- 
ly, keeping 
nearer  our 
shore  than 
the  Gulf 
St  renin  does. 


Fi<;.  «50. 


An  Arctic  whaling  steamer  imprisoned,  off  \\w  Ooasl  ol 
I'.itllni  I.jukI,  in   tin'  line   t(M  ivlsirh    is   being  earriei] 
Award  in  the  IjOtrador  current. 


Since    I 
are    fcwo    ew 
rents  aeai 

•iilni,      .-old  one  from   tin-   north,  and   a   warm   DOS   1'roiu   the 

south,  a  vessel  sailing  from  Boston  to  England  must  cross  both. 
During  winter  ship  often  becomes  covered  with  snow 

and  toe  while  in  the  cold  Labrador  en  cent    bat  loses  this  coal 
iutf  sim  'i  ing  the  Gulf  Stream, 

Whore  the  cold  and  warm  currents  come  Dear  together,  a 
dense  fog  is  produced.     Xoc  oau  doubtless  explain  why  tha 
bo  (see  First  Book,  p.  77).    Sailors  who  cross  the  Atlantic  have 

In. ivy   fogs  as  they  pass  tst  (A 
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Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  which  is  one  of  the  foggiest 
regions  in  the  world. 

The  Currents  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
as  in  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  59),  the  water  drifts  westward  in 
the  belt  of  calms ;  then  a  broad,  warm  current  swings  to 
the  right  past  Japan,  crossing  the  ocean  toward  Alaska, 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  crosses  the  Atlantic  toward  Europe. 
This,  called  the  Japanese  current,  carries  much  warmth 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  North  Pacific,  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  does  to  the  North  Atlantic.  Continuing  to  turn 
to  the  right,  this  current  passes  southward  to  complete 
the  great  eddy.  There  is  another  eddy  in  the  South 
Pacific,  similar  to  that  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

We  see  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  although  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  past  the  Southern  States,  the  northeastern 
coast  of  North  America  is  bathed  by  an  ocean  current 
from  the  cold  north.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northwestern 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  approached  by 
warm  currents  from  the  south.  That  is,  because  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  the  warmer  water  is  swung  to  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  the  continents  rather  than  to  the  eastern. 

The  Importance  of  these  Currents.  — The  facts  just  stated 
are  of  great  importance  to  us.  Since  the  Gulf  Stream 
crosses  the  Atlantic  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  hin- 
ders the  passage  of  vessels  bound  westward,  or  against  its 
current.  Benjamin  Franklin  noticed  this  effect  of  the 
current  when  he  was  Postmaster  General  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
arranged  for  the  carrying  of  the  mails  by  ship  between 
England  and  America,  and  one  fact  that  he  observed  was 
that  vessels  went  to  Europe  in  less  time  than   they  re- 
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turned.      After  studying  the  matter  carefully,  he  decided 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  was  the  cause. 

While  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  hindrance  to  vessels  sailing 
against  its  currents  it  is  in  other  respects  of  great  service. 
From  its  warm  waters  the  air  obtains  much  vapor,  which 
falls  as  rain  in  the  United  States  and  Europe ;  and  in  its 
warm  current  a  vast  amount  of  heat  is  carried  northward. 
When  Nansen  started  on  his  famous  journey  toward  tin- 
north  pole,  he  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  this  current. 
Thus,  since  its  warm  water  keeps  that  part  of  the  Arctic 
free  from  ice  in  summer,  be  was  able  to  proceed  much 
farther  than  he  otherwise  could  have  gone. 


v-**  m 


Fn..  81. 
Ewbergfl  ilmt  toTO  broken  off  from  the  Greenland  glacier. 

The  Labrador  current  flows  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod.  so 
that  the  water  north  of  this  promontory  must  be  cooler  than 
that  BOUth  of  it.  As  tin-  cold  cm-rent  leaves  the  Arctic,  region, 
it  bears  with  it  much  sea  ice  winch  has  been  frozen  during  the 
preceding  winters  (Fig,  60),  and  also  gigantic  icebergs  which 
have  broken  off  rrona  the  Greenland  glacier  (Fig,  <;ii,  It  is 
upon  this  drifting  toe  that  the  polai  beai  spends  much  of  his 
hunting  irhioh  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  ice- 

covered  Pig,  (32). 
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The  icebergs  may  l>c  carried  southward  one  or  two  thousand 
miles  before  the  air  and  water  melt  them  away  (Bee  limit  of  ICe- 
berps  on  Fig.  fiO).    Indeed,  some  icebergs  float  even  as  faT 

as  the  paths  followed  by  i  which  cross  the  Atlantic    Since 

many  bergs  an-  larger  than  the  greatest  building  in  the  v 
collision  with  one  means  shipwreck;  therefore  Bailors  n- 
use  great  caution,  especially  when  the  ship  is  in  the  fog. 


Pre,  H2. 

Pular  bear  and  seal  on  the  floe  ice  of  the  Labrador  current. 

The  cold  Labrador  current  affects  the  temperature  upon 
the  land.  Winds  blowing  over  it  carry  the  chill  far  in- 
land. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  east  winds  of 
New  England  are  so  cool  and  why  the  New  England  coast 
is  such  an  agreeable  summer  resort. 

The  warm  Japanese  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
renders  the  southern  part  of  Alaska  far  warmer  than 
southern  Labrador,  which  is  farther  south ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing westerlies  bring  an  abundance  of  vapor  to  the  Fa- 
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cific  coast  all  the  way  from  California  to  Alaska.  Where 
these  winds  blow,  the  winters  arc  mild  and  the  rain  heavy  ; 
but  the  summers  are  cool  and  pleasant,  because  the  ocean 
wafer,  though  warm*  does  not  become  greatly  heated.  - 
Notice  on  a  globe  that  the  state  of  Washington,  with  its 
pleasant  climate,  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator  as  the  bleak  island  of  Newfoundland,  whose  shores 
are  bathed  by  the  cold  Labrador  current. 

The  world,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  certain  small  sections. 
is  greatly  influenced  by  these  ocean  currents.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Gulf  Stream  carries  one-half  as  much 
heat  into  the  Arctic  as  readies  it  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  northern  country, 
which  Would  otherwise  be  scarcely  habitable,  is  made  to 
Bupport  vast  numbers  of  people.  Notice  on  a  map  how 
many  large  cities  are  in  that  part  of  northern  Europe  which 

is  the  same  distance  from  the  eouatoi  as  desolate  Labrador. 

Besides  thus  influencing  many  parts  of  the  earth,  the  warm 
currents  have  helped  to  form  a  great  number  of  islands.    ^ 
warm  currents  flow,  fch  i  often  warm  enough  for  corals 

to  live;  and,  since  the  moving  water  brings  to  them  an  abun- 
dance of  tiny  animals  tot  food,  colonies  of  corals  Sourish, 
and  their  skeletons  gradually  form  reefs.  In  this  way  the 
southern  half  of  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  and 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  were  built. 


Distribution  or  Temperature 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  the  farther  north  we  travel 
from  the  equator,  the  colder  it  grows;  but  this  is  by  DQ 
means  always  the  case.  If  the  earth  wen;  made  «»t'  one 
solid,  level  ■ubetanee,  like  glass,  the  temperature 

gradually  decrease  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.       I 
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all  points  the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  as  all  on 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  all  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  for 
instance,  would  have  the  same  temperature. 
•  But  we  have  seen  that  there  are  several  causes  which 
interfere  with  this  regular  decrease  in  temperature  toward 
the  poles.     For  example,  high  mountains  have  a  cold  cli- 


Fig.  63. 

Isothermal  chart  of  the  United  States  for  January.  Why  is  it  colder  in  the 
interior  than  on  the  east  coast?  Why  so  warm  on  the  west  coast?  Can 
you  notice  any  influence  of  mountains? 

mate,  even  though  in  the  torrid  zone ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  plateaus  may  be  colder  than  lowlands  far  north  of 
them. 

Besides  that,  land  warms  and  cools  much  more  rapidly 
than  water  (p.  39),  so  that  land  becomes  hotter  in  sum- 
mer and  colder  in  winter  than  the  ocean.  Thus,  in  north- 
ern Minnesota,  far  from  the  coast,  the  average  temperature 
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in  January  is  below  zero,  while  in  July  it  is  about  65° 
(Figs.  63  and  64).  In  New  York  City,  on  the  coast,  the 
average  in  January  is  about  25°,  and  in  July  not  quite  75°. 
On  the  west  coast,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  the 
winds  art*  blowing  from  the  ocean,  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  January  is  40°  and  for  July  60°. 


Fio.  fo. 

Isothermal  chart  of  the  United  States  for  .July.  Notice  the  iu.rtu.euce  of  tliei 
Rocky  Mountains.  Of  the  Appalachians.  Why  Is  it  cooler  on  the  west 
coast  than  on  the  east  coast  ?  What  makes  the  isotherms  bend  northward 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley? 

At  Key  West,  Florida,  which  is  surrounded  by  water, 
the  average  temperature  in  January  is  about  70°,  and  in 
July  about  85°.  Where  the  temperature  changes  but  lit- 
tle, the  clinmte  is  said  to  be  equable.  Compare  San  Fran- 
cisco and  St.  Louis  in  the  two  charts  (Figs.  68  and  64). 

The  winds  greatly  influence  the  temperature.     Where 
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they  blow  from  the  ocean,  they  cause  an  equable  climate, 
as  in  California,  near  San  Francisco ;  but  where  they  blow 
from  the  land,  they  are  cool  or  cold  in  winter  and  warm 
in  summer.  This  is  true  of  the  Eastern  States,  where 
most  of  the  winds  blow  from  the  land,  though  some  of  the 
damp  winds  come  from  the  ocean. 

Another  cause  for  different  temperatures  in  places 
equally  distant  from  the  equator  is  found  in  the  ocean 
currents.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
warms  the  air,  while  the  cold  Labrador  current  cools  it, 
and  that  this  air  in  movement  forms  warm  and  cold  winds 
(p.  70). 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  draw  a  line  across  the  conti- 
nent, connecting  several  points  that  have  the  same  aver- 
age temperature  during  any  one  month,  or  during  the 
entire  year,  it  would  need  to  be  a  very  crooked  one,  with 
some  parts  reaching  much  farther  north  than  others.  Such 
lines  tell  so  much  about  temperature  in  so  little  space  that 
it  is  the  custom  to  make  maps  to  show  them,  as  in  Figures 
63  and  64.  Since  the  lines  connect  the  places  having  the 
same  temperature,  they  are  called  isothermal  lines  or  iso- 
therms. (The  first  part  of  the  word  means  equal,  and  the 
latter  part  heat.*)  A  map  or  chart  showing  the  isotherms 
is  called  an  isothermal  chart  (Figs.  63  and  64).  Trace 
several  of  the  isotherms  across  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
plain why  they  bend  as  they  do. 

Review  Questions  :  Waves  and  Tides. — (1)  Of  what  importance 
are  the  waves?  (2)  How  often  does  the  tide  rise  and  fall  ?  (3)  What 
causes  it  ?  (4)  What  causes  it  to  vary  in  height  from  place  to  place  V 
(5)  From  time  to  time?    (6)  What  important  effects  have  tides ? 

Ocean  Currents.  —  (7)  Explain  how  winds  help  to  produce  ocean 
currents.  (8)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  cold  water  on  the  ocean 
bottom?    (9)  Describe  the  drift  of  tropical  waters  in  the  Atlantic. 
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(10)  Trace  the  drift  which  passes  outside  of  the  West  Indies  t 
European  OOaai  (11)  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream.  (12)  Describe  the 
Labrador  current.  (18)  Truce  the  warm  Japanese  current.  (14)  What 
of  the  coast  of  North  Amei -ica  are  bathed  by  warm  currents  V  By 
cohl  currents?  (15)  TbU  about  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by 
Franklin,  (l'i)  Of  what,  importance  is  lliis  current .'!  (17)  Tell  about 
the  ice  which  floats  down  with  the  Labrador  current..  (18)  lb. 
this  current  affect  the  climate  of  New  England?  (K»)  Wliat  iuilu- 
enee  baa  tibe  Japanese  current  on  the  climate  at  Western  North  Amer- 
ica? ('20)  III  what  ways  have  the  warm  currents  aided  the  building 
of  many  islands  V 

Distribution  of Temperature. —  (21)  What  about  the  change  in  tem- 
perature from  equator  to  poles  if  the  earth  were  a  round  bull  of  glass? 
(22)  How  is  this  change  interfered  with  by  elevation?  (28)  14y 
distance  from  Hm  ocean?  ('21)  Give  several  exam]>les.  ("25)  What 
influence  have  the  winds?  (20)  The  ocean  currents?  (27)  State 
:!  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  farther  north 
one  goes,  the  colder  it  gTOWK  (28)  What  is  an  isothermal  line? 
(•29)  An  isothermal  cbarl  ■ 

Sn.i;i:MioNs.  —  (1)  If  your  home  is  upon  the  se.icoast.  find  out 
about  the  high  and  low  tides  for  several  days  in  succession.  (2)  Notice 
the  relation  bafctFei  n  the  height  and  tlie  time  of  blgh  tide,  On  the  one 

hand, and  Lhe  changes  En  the  moon,  on  the  other.    (8)  Prom  an  al* 

;    find  out  what  the  time  and  height  Of  tide  will  be  for  some  day 
in  the  following  month.     I  low  do  you  think  this  prediction  is  possi- 
ble?   (1)  Is.  the  government  obliged  to  spend  money  near  yonr  home 
materials  which  the  tidal  currents  have  brought?    (•*>)  What 
course   migl  iej  take  in  order  to  be  curried    from    Europe   to 

America  and  back  again  by  ocean  currents?  (8)  What  precautions 
do  vessels  take  to  avoid  running  into  one  another  in  dense  fogs? 
(7)  How  do  they  try  to  avoid  collisions  with  icebergs?  (8)  Learn 
more  about  Nansen's  voyage.  (0)  Which  of  the  isothermal  lines  on 
Figures  63  and  (14  are  in  our  home!     (10)  Which  isotherm 

On     I  !     m  :     i      near    New    York    and    northern    New    Mexico? 

•savannah  and  San  Francisco?     Through  southern  Maine  and 
southern  N  |  1  1  )   I  In  Figure  01,  which  isotherm  runs  through 

northern  Maine  and  San  Francisco?  (12)  How  about  the  distance  of 
these  points  from  the  equator? 

For  References,  see  page  430. 
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KS3    Northern  TunyarWa  lad  Aictlc. 
E3  JUUbTaatBanW. 


Fia.  65. 

A  map  of  North  America,  to  show  the  four 
plant  zones.  Notice  how  irregular  the 
boundaries  are.  Compare  it  with  the 
isothermal  chart,  Figure  64,  to  see 
the  cause.  Also  examine  the  relief  map 
of  North  America,  Figure  5. 
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Climate.  —  We    have 

learned  in  the  previous 
sections  that  several 
factors  combine  to  deter- 
mine the  weather  and  cli- 
mate of  North  America. 
The  principal  factors 
are  (1)  distance  from  the 
equator,  (2)  the  changes 
of  season,  (3)  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  (4)  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean, 
(5)  winds  and  storms, 
and  (6)  ocean  currents. 
All  these  together  de- 
termine the  temperature 
and  rainfall,  which  are 
the  two  most  important 
elements  of  climate. 

The  climate  of  a  re- 
gion is  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  concern- 
ing it ;  for  where  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  are 
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favorable,  plants  usually  grow  luxuriantly.  And  since 
plants  furnish  animals  with  foods  where  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  animal  life  may  be  abundant. 

Since  North  America  extends  far  north  and  south,  and 
possesses  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  enclosed  plateaus, 
it  has  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and,  therefore,  a  g 
variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  (Fig.  60). 

Plants  of  the  North.  —  The  northern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent is  bitterly  cold.  In  that  region  there  is  a  vast  area 
where  the  soil  is 
always  frozen,  ex- 
cepting at  the  very 
surface,  which 
thaws  out  for  a  few 
weeks   in   summer. 

On  account   of  the  gK   \X^^*j 

frost,  trees  such  as 
we  are  familiar  with 
cannot  grow.  Their 
roots  are  unable  to 
penetrate  the  frozen 
subsoil  and  to 
find  the  necessary 
plant  food.      r|  | 

are  some  willows, 
birches,  and 

other  plants  with   woody  tissue,  bark,  leaves,  and   fruit; 

but  instead  of  towering  scores  of  feet  into  the  air,  they 

along  tti«-  surface  like  vines,  ami  rise  but  an  inch  01 

bwo  above  ground*     Only  bj  thus  hugging  the  earth  can 

the_\  escape  the  fierce  blasts  of  winter  and  find  protection 

beneath  the  snow. 


Fk..  66. 

Arctic  poppiafl  growing  oa  the  edgs  of  a  snow- 
bank. 
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A  few  grasses  and  small  flowering  plants  grow  rapidly, 
produce  flowers,  even  close  by  the  edge  of  snowbanks 
(Fig.  66),  and  then  pass  away,  all  within  the  few  short 
weeks  of  summer.  Some  of  these  plants  produce  berries, 
which  after  ripening  are  preserved  by  the  snows ;  tkus, 
when  the  birds  arrive  in  the  spring,  they  find  food  ready 
for  them. 

Animals  ef  the  North.  —  The  summer  development  of 
insects  is  rapid,  like  the  growth  of  plants.  As  the  snow 
melts  and  the  surface  thaws,  the  ground  becomes  wet  and 
swampy,  and  countless  millions  of  insects  appear.  Among 
them  the  most  common  is,  apparently,  the  mosquito. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  this  creature  is  a 
worse  pest  than  on  the  barrens  of  North  America  and  the 
tundras  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  these  treeless,  frozen  lands 
are  called. 

Few  large  land  animals  are  able  to  thrive  in  so  cold  a 
climate  and  where  there  is  such  an  absence  of  plant  food. 
The  reindeer,  or  caribou,  the  musk-ox,  polar  bear,  white 
fox,  and  Arctic  hare  are  the  largest  four-footed  land  ani- 
mals (Fig.  67) ;  and  the  crow,  sparrow,  and  ptarmigan 
are  the  most  common  land  birds. 

The  ptarmigan  changes  its  plumage  to  white  in  winter,  and 
other  animals  of  the  Arctic,  such  as  the  fox,  polar  bear,  baby 
seal,  and  hare,  are  also  white.  This  serves  to  conceal  them,  in 
that  land  of  snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  may  hide  from  their 
enemies,  or  steal  upon  their  prey  unawares. 

The  tiny  white  fox  feeds  upon  birds  and  other  animal  food; 
but  the  other  land  animals,  except  the  polar  bear,  live  upon 
plants,  such  as  berries,  grass,  and  moss.  The  caribou  finds  a 
kind  of  plant,  called  "  reindeer  moss,"  which  grows  upon  rocks 
that  rise  above  the  deep  winter  snows.  If  it  were  not  for  this, 
the  reindeer  would  not  be  able  to  live  through  the  long  winter. 


Bona  "/  Urn  animals  of  the  Norlh.    'LUk  Mtf  ifik  \vw\  K*2&  wraaW  •*\\vw^w>.v  \v  «***• 
><>.    h  tn*  killed  iu  great  imm\ien  \>\|  «*Vk*i  W&  *»»  **»  *■"**■ 

extcri/iiuultul.  _^^^^^^ 
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While  some  animals  live  upon  the  land   in   the    Arctic 

us,  many  more  haw  their  homes  in  -  because 

there,  excepting  at    the    very   surface,   the   temperature 

descends   below    the    freezing    point.      Therefore, 

is  plenty  of  animal  life  of  all  sizes,  from  the  very 

tiniest  forme  t«.  the 
whale,  the   larg 

animal  in  tin*  world 
(Fig.  254,  p.  826), 
During  the  winter 
the  surface  of  the 
sea    freezes    w\ 
and  then  man-. 
the  sea  animals  mi- 
grate    south  want. 
Even  the  huj 
rus<  Fig. 68) moves 
>ward  a 
more  favorable  cli- 
mate.      The  birds 
go   farthest,    espe- 
cially   the     ge 
dinks,  and  gulls,  which  fly  to  Labrador.  New  England, 
North  ( Carolina,  and  even  farther  south,  to  spend  the  win- 
ter where  their  food  is  not  covered  by  ice. 

Sea  birds  exist  by  hundreds  of  thousands  i  Fig.  67  .  bui 
nests  upon   rocky  cliffs  in  immense  numbers.      In< 
they  arc  so  numerous  that,  when  suddenly  frigl 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  they  rise  in  a  dense  cloud  that  obscures  the 
sun.     Then,  by  their  cries  they  produce  a  din  that  i 
deafening.     In  the  water  live  >■  I      s.  62  and  286)  and  wal- 

ruses, the  former  being  so  valuable  for  their  oil  and  skins  that 


Walrus  on  the  Arctic  iloo  ice. 
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men  go  on  long  voyages  to  obtain  tliein.    The  oil  comes  from  a 
i  of  fat,  or  "  blubber,"  just  beneath  the  skin,  that  serves  to 
keep  out  the  cold. 

The  seal  is  the  most  common  of  the  Arctic  sea  animals,  and 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  polar 
(Fig.  62).  The  bear,  protected  from  observation  by  his  white 
color,  stealthily  creeps  upon  his  prey,  asleep  upon  the  ice;  or, 
lie  patiently  watches  until  his  victim  swims  within  reach,  and 
then  seizes  him  in  his  powerful  claw  s. 

Life  on  Mountain  Tops.  —  In  many  respects  the  life  on  moun- 
tain tops  resembles  that  of  the  Arctic  regions.  On  the  crests  of 
lofty  mountains  it  is  cold,  and  large  animals  are  rare,  while  the 
plants  resemble  those  of  the  cold  North  (Fig.  74).  There  are 
no  trees,  though  creeping  willows  and  birches  abound.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  plants  are  actually  the  same  as  those  of  the  North. 
For  instance,  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine,  some  of  I  h 
of  the  same  species  as  those  thriving  in  Labrador* 
Baffin  Land,  and  Greenland.  Arctic  plants  also  occur  on  the 
mountain  tops  in  North  Carolina. 

Plants  and  Animals  in  Western  North  America.  —  A 
large  part  of  western  United  States  and  Mexico  lias  a 
very  slight  rainfall,  although  its  temperature  is  agreeable. 
This  arid  area  includes  most  ol  the  territory  having  less 
than  twenty  i   rein  (Fig,    16,  p.  50).     In  some 

places,  as  near  the  Pacific  coast  and  upon  the  mountain 
tops  and  high  plateaus,  there  is  rain  enough  for  forests  to 
thrive  :  but  in  most  parts  of  the  Far  "West  the  climate  is 
BO  dry  that  there  sire  no  trees  whatsoever.  Indeed,  sonic 
portions  of  the  West  are  desolate  in  the  extreme  and 
almost  devoid  of  life,  both  plant  and  animal;  in  0 
words,  they  are  true  deserts. 

One  common  plant  is  the  bunch  grass,  80  called  because 
it  grows  in  little  tufts  or  bunches.  The  sage  bush,  a  plant 
with  a  pale  green  leaf,  named  because  of  its  sagelike  odor, 
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is   found   throughout   most   of   this  arid  region.      Other 
common  plants  are  the  mesquite,  the  century  plant   with 

its  sharp-pointed  leaves  (  Fig* 
304,  p.  888),  and  the  cactus 
with  its  numerous  thorns.  In 
favorable  spots,  especially  in 
the  warm  southwest,  the  mes- 
quite grows  t«i  laiLTe  size  ;  and 
the  cactus,  which  in  the  north 
is  always  low  and  represented 
by  on]  fi  u   kinds,   in    the 

southwest,    as     in     Ari/i 
grows  in  great  variety  and,  in 
cases,  even  to  the  height 
of  trees {  Figs.69tmd45,p.49  >. 


r 


I  no.  or 

<;iitni  ttotu  in  bhadatert  nl  Mmfih> 
western  Arizona. 
:■■ 
" 


on  account  of  the  extreme 

dr\  n«'s>  i if  i.lir  climate,  these 

plants  have  a  Bevere  struggle 

i  istence,  and  adopi  pa 

ouliar  means  Edx  protecting 

themselves.  Wot  example,  the 

.  1 1 1 1 1  i  k « •  othei  plants, 

Ills   1H>    l«;i\rs.      It,    rim 

1 1  sea  little  Burfacs  to  the  air 

I'm-  evaporation.    In  its  great,  fleshy  stem  it  stores  water  to  use 
^h  the  long,  dry  seasons,  while  spines  protect  it  I 


Fit;.  7"'. 
One  of  the  peculiar  plaute  of  the  ari<l 
lands,  growing  to  the 
In  the  warm,  <lry  climate  of  soul 

Ari/on:i. 
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mala  in  search  of  food.  The  mesquite  also  protects  itself  by 
spines,  and  in  mid  it  ion  has  such  large  roots  that  the  part  of 
the  plant  under  ground  is  greater  than  that  above.  Many  of 
these  plants,  as  the  sag'  bush  ami  mesquite,  are  so  bitter  that 
they  are  not  eaten  by  animals. 

Animals  eat  few  of  the  arid  land  plants  except  the 
grasses,  which  were  once  the  food  of  the  buffalo  or  bison 
(Figs.  71  and  76),  and  are  now  the  support  of  cattle  and 
sheep  (Figs.  77  and  288,  p.  362).     The  bison,  whose  home 


».  ^ 


Flo.  71. 
PhotOgtiglh  ">f  a  young  bison. 

was  on  the  prairies  and  the  arid  plains  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  n<»w  gone;  and  few  large  animals  are  left 
in  its  place.  The  cowardly  prairie  wolf,  or  coyote,  and 
the  graceful  antelope  and  rabbits  upon  which  it  feeds, 
are  the  most  abundant  (  Ki^.  72).  Among  bhe  rabbits  ia 
the  long-legged  jaoi  rabbit,  which  leaps  across  the  plains 
with  astonishing  speed,  with  its  huge  cars  thrown  back 
so  far  that  they  do  not  retard  tts  progress. 

The  traveller  through   the  arid  lands  meets  With  few  more 

interesting  em  bhe  prairie  dog  b  live  In  n 

tmitieaj  called  prairie-dog  town  <"-)•    Their  homes 
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are  in  the  ground  and  their  food  consists  of  grass.     They  do 
not  venture  far  from   tlmir   burrows  for  fr-nr  of  the  en 
which  may  be  Lurking  near;  and  upon  the  least  alarm  they 

Utter  a  shrill  note  and  tumble  headlong  into  their  burrows. 

There  are  birds  and  some  lower  animals,  as  the  poisOUOUfl 
tarantula,  centipede  and  scorpion,  besides  snakes,  especially 
the  poisonous  rattlesnake  (Fig.  72). 

The  fierce  puma  or  mountain  lion  still  lives  among  the 
mountains,  and  also  the  ugly  cinnamon  and  grizzly  bears 
(Fig.  T-).  though  the  latter  are  now  rare  and  difficult  In 
find.  Deer  and  elk  inhabit  the  forest-covered  mountains 
of  southern  Canada  and.  northwestern  United  Slates  : 
among  the  higher  peaks  a  few  mountain  goats  and  sheep 
still  live  on  the  more  inaccessible  rock}'  crags  (Fig,  72). 
The  sheep  have  huge  horns  much  prised  by  hunters. 

Plants  and  Animals  of  the  Tropical  Zone.  —  Contrast 
the  life  in  the  frozen  North  and  the  arid  West  with  that 
in  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico.  In  these  re- 
gions, which  are  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  warm  ;  and  the  rainfall,  especially  on  the 
eastern  coast,  is  so  heavy  that  all  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  dense  vegetation. 

Indeed,  the  tangle  of  growth  in  the  forests  is  so  great  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  pass  through  it  without  hewing 
One's  way.      Besides  trees  and  underbrush,  there  are  quai 
of  ferns,  vines,  and  Ilowers.  many  of  whieli  hang  fioni  the  I 
with  their  roots  in  the  air  instead  of  in  the  ground  (Fig.  -H . 
p.  -Hit.     They  are  able  to  live  this  way  on  account  of  the  damp 
air.     Among  the  trees  are  the  valuable  rosewood,  mahogai 
ebony,  and  rubber  tree,   and  among  the  flowers  are  thi 

ful  orchids.    On  aooounl  of  the  con  and  mois- 

ture,  many   plants,  like   the    banana  for  instance,   bear    fruit 
throughout  the  year. 
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In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetation,  animal  life  is 
wonderfully  varied  and  abundant.  There  are  the  tapir, 
monkey,  and  jaguar  (Fig.  73)  ;  brilliantly  colored  birds, 
such  as  parrots,  paroquets,  and  humming  birds  ;  and  mil- 
lions of  insects.  Scorpions  and  centipedes  abound,  and 
ants  exist  in  countless  numbers,  some  in  the  ground, 
others  in  decayed  vegetation.  Serpents,  some  of  them 
poisonous,  are  common  in  the  forests;  and  in  the  riven 
are  fish  and  alligators,  the  latter  being  found  as  far  north 
as  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

The  plants  and  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  are  well  adapted 

to  their  surroundings,  like  those  of  the  Arctic  and  the  desert. 
The  jaguar  and  ocelot  are  speckled,  or  spotted,  like  a  surface 
upon  which  the  sunlight  plays  when  it  has  struck  through 
deep  shade ;  the  brown  alligator  is  in  color  much  like  the  mud 
banks  on  which  he  lies ;  and  all  the  brilliantly  colored  animals 
are  in  harmony  with  the  intense  lights  and  the  bright  hues  of 
tropical  plants.  This  resemblance  to  their  surroundings  aids 
them  iu  hiding,  whether  from  their  own  enemies,  or  from  the 
creatures  which  they  are  seeking  for  food. 

Plants  and  Animals  in  the  Temperate  Part  of  North 
America.  —  Between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and  both 
east  and  west  of  the  arid  region,  is  an  area  of  moderate 
rainfall  and  temperature  where  the  vegetation  and  animals 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  sections.  Beginning  in  the 
warm  South  and  passing  northward,  we  find  that  both 
animals  and  plants  grow  less  numerous  and  less  varied 
until,  near  the  Arctic  zone,  they  become  scarce  and  few  in 
kind.  The  pines  and  oaks  of  the  United  States  give  place 
to  the  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and  maple  in  Canada  ;  then 
these  gradually  become  stunted  and  disappear  (Fig.  74), 
and  beyond  this  the  barrens  are  reached  (p.  78). 
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The  animals  that  once  inhabited  the  broad   I 
zone  have  been  mostly  destroyed,  althou«di  11  \[\ 

in  the  forest  and   mountain  region.     They  are  cai 
protected  by  state  laws,  which  prohibit  shooting  • 
certain  seasons,  and  thru  only  in  small  numbers.      Whe 
America    was   first   visited   by    Europeans,    thei 
abounded  in  deer,  m  ibou,  wolves,  and  (  Fig, 

75),      Bearers  built  dams  across  the  streams,  the  n 
and  otter  fished   in  tlu-  waters,  and  bears  roamed  at  will. 


Fig.  74. 

Appearance  of  the  trees  at  the  tree  line,  bulb  on  the  slopes  of  motmt 
near  flu  Arctic  ROM. 

Among  tin;  birds,  the  eagle  was  common  (Fig.  75),  and 
wild  pigeons  and   turkeys  were  so  abundant   that 
were  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  early  settli 

Some  believe  thai  at  one  time  most  of  pastern  United  Stat 

i. ling  the  fertile  prairies  of  tli  ssippi 

Valley,  from  which  the  trees  were  burned  by  fires  set   bi 

mis.     Grass  then  sprang  up  in  place  of  the  trees,  and  tbd 
prairies  became  the  grazing  place  for  immense  hen  a  of  bison 

71  and  70).     The  bison,  however,  like  the  other  ai 

mentioned,  have  been  mostly  destroyed  ;  thousands  upon  tin .t; 

Is  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tongues  alone, 


h  |Q,  7">. 
Some  of  the  animals  u/  northeastern  United  Stale*  au&«av&\tf^\*r&  <&*»»&». 
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their  bones  left  to  whiten  upon  the  plains.     There  are  no 
wild  bison  in  tin*  United  .States,  ex  few  which 

tected  by  the  government  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
In  this  Park,  where  hunting  is  prohibited,  are  numbers  o! 


Fig.  76. 
One  of  the  immense  herdfl  of  bison  that  formerly  roamc-l  i  i 

plains. 

and  elk  (Pig.  72).  There  are  also  black,  cinnamon,  and  grizzly 
bears,  which  are  so  tame  that  they  come  down  to  the  hotels  at 
night  to  feed  upon  the  garb- 

Cultivated  Crops  and  Domesticated  Animals.  —  A  slow 
change  has  been  in  progress  in  this  temperate  section, 
which,  when  first  discovered,  was  clothed  in  forests  and 
luxuriant  prairie  grass,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild 
The  white  man  has  come  into  possession  of  the 
land  and  has  cleared  the  forests  and  ploughed  the  prairie 
BO  < hat,  where  trees  stood  and  Indians  hunted  game,  the! 
are  now  fertile  farms  and  thriving  cities. 

The  laws  of  climate  that  determine  what  kinds  of  plant* 
and  animals  shall  live  in  the  different  sections,  are   also 
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governing  man  himself  to  a  certain  extent.     He  la  able 

ABB  sugar  and  DOtton  in  the  South:  but  north  of  this 
there  soon  comes  a  belt  where  these  crops  eannoi  be  raised, 
though  corn  may  be  produced.  Still  farther  north,  even 
corn  cannot  be  grown,  but  outs,  barley,  and  other  hardy 
crops.  Farther  north  still,  man  has  been  obliged  to  Li 
nature  much  as  it  always  has  been.  In  the  arid  lands, 
however,  lie  lias  been  able  to  raise  products,  even  in  the 
desert,  wherever  water  can  be  led  to  the  thirsty  soil. 

His   domesticated    animals    have    also    been    influenced 
somewhat   by  surroundings.      In   the  arid    portions  of  the 


ti<;.  77. 
ng  on  the  Great  Plains,  whore  the  herds  <»f  bison  formerly  r 

Far  West,  cattle  have  been  allowed  to  rOB2H  in  a  semi-wild 
where  the  bison  formerly  lived.  lint  in  the  more 
humid  central,  eastern,  and  southern  sections,  where  the 
land  is  better  suited  tO  agriculture,  cattle  are  more  I 
fully  EBared.  Those  in  the  West  are  raised  only  for  I 
meat  ami  hides;  but  those  in  the  Kast  furnish,  in  addi- 
tion, milk  for  butter  and  cheese. 

Crops  and  domesticated  animals  well  illual  man  has 

learned  to  make  use  of  nature  fol  his  needs.     Every  one  oJ 
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was  once  :i  wild  plant;  and  each  of  our  domesti- 
animala  bae  been  tamed  from  the  wild  sta  Cost  of 

these   liave  come   from    Europe  and   Asia;    but   Ai> 
added  Boine  to  the  list.     Among  plants  in  common 

;i  corn  or  maize,  the  tobacco,  tomato,  pin  nl  pot  at 

were  never  known  to  the  world  until  America  was  disco 
The  sa  rur  of  the  turkey;    and  perhaps,  in  a  hundred 

or  so,  tin*  bison  may  be  included  among  the  doiuesti 
animals,  for  on   the  rattle,  ranches  of  the  West  a  few   small 
herds  are  being  carefully  reared. 


Peoples 

Eskimos.  —  America   was    inhabited    for    thousands 
years   before   it    was   discovered   by  white  men.      To   the 
natives  in   the  southern    part   Columbia 
Ljavc  the  nam  »*,  supposing  he  b 

reached  India.     Those  in  the  Par  X 
who    subsist    on    meat,   are   called    Kski 
mos,  a  word  meaning  flesh-eaters* 

To-day,  in  some  places,  the   Eskimos 

live  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition 

formerly,  their  climate  being  so  s- 

that  white  men  have  not  settled  among 

them  nor  interfered  with  their  oust 

They  still  roam  about  in  summer.  Living 

In    skin    tents,    or  tupics^  and    in    winter 

erecting  snow  and  ice  huts,  or  igloos  (  1 

79).     Their  struggle  is  a  bard   one,  for 

they  notonl)  have  to  battle  against  cold, 

but  also  to  obtain  their  food  amid  great 

difficulties.     In  this  they  are  aided  by  their  dogs,  which 

doubtless  domesticated  wolves,  and  which,  like  their 

masters,  are  ahle  to  subsist   upon  a  meal  diet  and  with- 


Fig,  TV 

All    Eskimo    w.mian 

carrying  hi  r  *bj 

in      i: 

hood  on  tier  buck. 


Vn-tie  cold.      Every  Eskimo  man  bflfl  his 
beam  of  doga  to  draw  hie  sledge  over  the  frozen  sea. 

Indians.  —  Indians  wore  originally  I  over  most 

of  the  country  south  of  thfl  Arctic  Circle.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  places  (bat  hear  Indian  nanus,  as  \.m  i  •  , 
sett,  Erie,  Niagara,  Huron,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  Dakota, 
Pueblo,  and  Sioux  City.  Some  of  the  trihes  were  true 
s'tr,i:/i>8;  others,  not  so  savage,  may  be  classed  as  barha- 
ri<ntx.  They  raised  "Indian  corn"  and  tohaeco,  I... 
pottery,  used  tools  and  weapons  made  of  stone,  and  lived 
in  v ill ivj 

These    two   classes   of    Indians   had    no    settled    homes,   hut, 

roamed  about.    They  generally  followed  regular  peSSa 
ever,  moving   from   place   bo   place  with  the  seas*>AV- 
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homes  were  skin  tents  oommouly  pitched  in  a  group  and  r 
big  ;i  village*     The  women  and  children  spent   mosi   o£  ' 
time  in  the  villages,  near  which  were  fields  <'t   Indian  corn 
cultivated  by  the  women.    The  me 

on  the  lakes,  or  on  the  rivers,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  or  on 
the  prairies.    They  travelled  about  through  tl 
tunes  along  the  rivers  in  their  birch-bark   can 
on  foot  along  narrow  paths,  or  trails. 


Fin.  so. 

Tim  pueblo  of  Taos  iu  New  Mexico.    Notice  the  ladders  leading  U 
upon  which  are  the  house  entrances. 

In  southwestern  l.'nited  States,  Mexieo,  ami  Central 
rica  the  aborigines  were  more  civilized.  Much  of 
region  is  arid  ;  but  the  Indians  raised  crops  by  irrigation, 
and  built  fortresses  of  stone  and  sun-dried  brick  (Fig.  SO). 
These  were  erected  partly  as  homes  for  protection  Cram 
Burrounding  savages,  and  partly  as  storehouses  for  grain. 

The  most   noted  among   these  Indians  were  the 
who  occupied  the  city  of  Mexico  and  some  of  the  in. 
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boring  country.  Thej 
bad  government  and  re- 
ligion much  better  del  el 
oped  than  the  barbarous 
and  savage  tribes*  They 
mined  gold  and  stiver 
and  manufactured  the 
I  sis  into  various  arti- 
cles ;  they  wove  blank- 
and  ornamented 
their  pottery  and  their 
buildings  in  as 

manner.  Living  the  quiet 
life  of  the  farmer,  the 
Aztecs    preferred   peace 


!»S:v»JB*J 
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Fi.i.  81. 
Initial)   iilank.is,    woven   by  one   ot   the 
trfbai  boundary  Una  between 

New  Mexico  and  Avisooa* 


r^ 


VL 


Iml  ian  rarryinn  a  decorated 
pottery  jar. 


ti»  war,  and  a  settled  home  to 
nomadic  Hi*-  of  the  hunter.  But 
even  these  Indians  WBTC  not  truly 
ized  ;  they  lacked  many  of  the 
arts  of  civilization,  as  for  instance, 
thai  writing,   though   they,   to- 

gether with  Other  Indians,  were  able 
to  convey  their  ideas  by  drawing 
pictures. 

While  some  tribes  thus  approached 

a  state  uf  civilization,  the  Indiana,  as  a 

,  i  aver  became  s  powerful  people* 

For  this  there  are  several  reasons.     I n- 

Stead  of  forming  one  great  confederacy 

and  liviug  at  peace  with  one  ano*V*=*-- 

v/ere  divided  into  many  is* 


rScftSfc. 
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Each  tribe  had  ft C€Ttain  area  over  which  it  could  roam  and  hunt  j 
but  if  It  encroached  upon  its  neighbors,  war  followed     I 

these  circumstances  it  was  difficult  for  one  tribe  to  advanoe  bo 
a  much  higher  state  of  civilization  than  tin-  others. 

The  level  nature  of  the  country  rendered  this  difficulty    all 
the   greater.     Had   the  of  North  America  been   very 

mountainous,    some    tin  lit  have   lx?en  so  protected   by 

surrounding  mountain  walls  as   to  dare  to  devote   tie 

to  other  work  than  war.  Then 
they  might  gradually  have 
collected   wealth  sl- 

oped important  industries; 
but  the  vast  plains  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  which  rrn 

up  -  i 

and  the  extensive  plains  and 
low  mountains  of  the  East, 
allowed  little  protection.     If 

oue  tribe  had  built  good 
hollies    OH    these    plains,    and 
collected      treasures      within 
them,   the   neighboring    Ind- 
ians would  hai  e  tell   ths 
special  invitation  had  been  ex- 
tended to  attack  them.     The 
A /tecs    were    continually    in 
r  from  this  cause.     However,  the  fact  that  they  were 
partly  protected  by  mountains  and  deserts,  especially  in  BOuth- 
ein  Mexico,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  more  civil- 
ized than  the  Indians  of  the  northea 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians 
was  the  fact  that  they  possessed  no  domestic  animals  for  use 
in  agriculture.     The  horse,  cow,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  and  hog 
unknown  to  them ;  and,  without  these,  farm  work  heroines  the 
worst  drudgery,  because  every  product  must  be  raised  by  ham! 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  men  left  the  farming  1 « 
squaws,  while  they  spent  their  time  in  war  and  in  hunting. 


Fia.  83. 

Indian  woman  carrying  her  baby,  or 
(MOM. 
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Again,  although  there  was  much  game,  the  supply  was  never 
sufficient  to  support  a  dense  population  fur  a  Long  pei 
Even  the  scattered  Indian  population  was  obliged  to  wander 
about  in  search  of  it.  This  prevented  them  from  living  quietly 
and  finding  time  for  improvement.  All  these  facts  worked 
against  the  advancement  of  the  Indiana;  but  they  proved  of 
[Treat  advantage  to  the  whites,  making  it  far  easier  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  for  them  to  obtain  possession  of  America. 

The  Spaniards.  —  The  astonishment  of  Europe  WM 
great  when  it  was  proved  that  there  were  vast  territories 
on  tli  >f  tlm   Atlantic.      America  was  pictured  as 

containing  all  sorts  of  treasures,  and  European  nations 
vied  with  one  another  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to  take 
possession  of  them. 

The  Spaniards  naturally  led,  for  they  were  then  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  ol  ud   had  sent   out 

Columbus  as  their  representative.  Leaving  Palos  on  his 
first  voyage,  he  had  come  within  reach  of  the  trade  winds, 
which  carried  him  southwest  ward  to  one  of  the  West 
Indies,  a  point  much  farther  sunt  1 1  than  Spain  itself.  Find 
on  a  globe  the  point  on  our  coast  that  is  about  as  far  north 
as    Madrid.      Had    ( .'olumbus   started   from    England,    be 

would  have 'sailed  into  the  prevailing  westerlies,  instead  of 

the  trade  winds  :  and,  although  the  distance  is  shorter,  the 
voyage  would  have  required  a  much  longer  time.  Why? 
The  sen j  hi  reached  iiv  tin*.  Spaniards  had  a  climate 
similar  t<>  that  of  tla.ir  own  country,  and  they  easily  made 
themselves  at  home  there  and  soon  came  into  possession 
of  most  of  South  America,  Centra]  America,  Mexico,  and 
south  United   States.      They    had  one  advantage 

over  the    English  and  French    wh  d   farther  north: 

the  portion  of  the  continent  that  they  discovered  is  so 
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narrow  that  they  easily  crossed  it,  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  exploring  the  Pacific  coast  also.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  the  Spanish  race  settled  the  western 
coast  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

After  robbing  the  Aztecs  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  Spanish  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity,  and 
introduced  many  Spanish  laws  and  customs.  They  cruelly 
mistreated  the  natives,  killing  many  and  enslaving  others,  and 
forcing  them  to  work  in  the  mines  and  fields.  They  almost 
completely  exterminated  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  West 
Indies.  While  the  invaders  were  able  to  conquer  the  semi- 
civilized  Aztecs  and  the  barbarians  of  the  islands,  they  made 
very  little  progress  in  subduing  the  more  savage  tribes.  To 
this  day,  in  fact,  there  are  tribes  of  Indians  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  that  have  never  been  conquered,  and  that 
frequently  cause  trouble. 

The  French.  —  The  French  began  their  settlements  in 
a  very  different  quarter,  being  first  attracted  to  our  coast 
by  the  excellent  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 
Soon  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  proved  profitable,  and 
the  French  took  possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  region 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  value  of  the  fur  trade,  and  a  desire  to  convert  the 
Indians  to  Christianity,  led  the  French  far  into  Wisconsin 
and  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Making 
their  way  southward  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  they  took 
possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  (Fig.  84),  and 
called  it  Louisiana  in  honor  of  their  great  king,  Louis 
XIV.  In  order  to  hold  this  vast  territory,  they  estab- 
lished a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  forts  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  forts  stood  where  Pittsburg  now  stands. 
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What  special  advantage  had  the  French  for  reaching  so 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  '.'  Why  should  tin  v  mil 
proceeded  westward  to  the  Pacific?  Many  places  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  valleys  still  preserve  French 
names,  as  Lake  Champlain,  Cktarquette  iu  Michigan,  La  Salle 
in  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  English.  —  The  Spanish  and  French  loft  only  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  other  nations. 
Among  those  who  attempted  .settlements  were  the  Dutch 
in  New  York  and  the  Swedes  in  Delaware.  But  the 
English,    set- 


sg* 


ding  at  various 
points  along  the 
coast,  soon  ob- 
tained the  lead. 
They  captured 
New  York  ( 
(then  called  New 
A  in  s  i  c  r<3  I  m) 
from  the  Dutch, 
anil  extended 
their  se  |  lie - 
mente   along 

most  of  the  roast 
fmm  Florida  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  several  respects  the  portion  thai  fell  to  the  English 
seemed  much  less  desirable  than  thai  held  by  the  Spanish 
and  French;  yel  the  English  speaking  roes  has  a 
not  only  to  retain  this,  but  to  add  to  it  most  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  other  two.  Ai  the  present  time,  the  control 
oi   ili--  entire  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico, 


Fio.  H4. 

Hrb  showing    ■■  •   :ui<] 

Spain  up.. ii  tbe  territory  od  Central  North  Amer- 
ica in  17* XJ. 
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Genital  America,  and  ;v  few  small  islands,  is  in  the  hands 
United  States  01  <  beat  Britain* 

There  are,  of  course,  good  re  n  this  strange  re 

oubt  original  differences  between  these  three  races  is  one 
cause;  but.  there  are  others  also.     In  the  case  of  the  Spanish, 
the  climate  has  been  one  factor;  tor  in  a  large  part  of  I 
territory  the  weather  is  too  win  oduee  energetic  people. 

In  very  cold  countries,  aa  in  the  land  of  the  Eskimos,  BO  much 
labor  is  required  in  merely  obtaining  food  and  shelter,  that 
little  time  and  strength  are  left  for  general  improvement. 
The  struggle  is  too  severe  to  allow  progress. 

In  warm  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  effec 
produced,  but  in  the  opposite  way.  So  little  energy  is  required 
to  find  sufficient  food  that  the  people  do  not  need  to  <■ 
themselves,  and  hence  do  not.  By  taking  a  few  steps,  the 
Central  American  can  Hnd  bananas  and  other  nourishing  food 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year;  why  then  should  he  work'/ 
The  people,  therefore,  lose  the  inclination  to  bestir  themselves, 

or,  in  other  words,  become 
too  lazy  to  improve  their 
Gondii 

Another  pea 
a  ards  hai  e  not  devel- 
oped   is    found    in    tl 
relation    to    the    India 
Although  robbing  and  en- 
slaving them,  i  in  v  at  the 
same  time  married   tl 

ly,   so   that,  in    time, 
half-breeds  have  comi 
make  up  more  titan  half  the 
population.     These   half- 


Fiu.  85. 

A    primitive    Mexican    carl    wilh    wooden 
Is,  such  as  can  still  be  seen  in  that 
country. 


breeds  are  an  ignorant  class,  far  inferior  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, and  so  backward  (Fig.  8o)  that  they  still  follow  many 
of  the  customs  of  the  Aztecs. 

The   French   likewise   intermarried  with  the   Indians   and 
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adopted  some  of  their  customs,  although  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
as  the  Spaniards.     Their  climate  was,  on  the  -whole,  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  Spanish;  for,  though  eold   in   the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  temperatn  to  effort. 

But  one  of  their  greatest  difficulties  arose  Cram  tin-  tact  that 
the  f pvr  scattered  settlers  were  unable  to  protect  all  of  the  vast 
territory  to  which  they  laid  claim. 

As  for  the  Euglish,  the  temperate  climate  of  their  section  is 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  development  of  energy.  The 
warm  summers  allowed  abundant  harvests ;  but  the  long,  cold 
winters  forced  the  settlers  to  exert  themselves  to  store  supplies 
for  the  cold  season.  Since  it  required  only  a  reasonable  amount 
of  labor  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life,  time  and  energy  were 
still  left  for  improvement. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  English  and  French 
were  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards;  but,  unlike  both  French 
and  Spanish,  the  English  would  not  inter  in  airy  with  savages. 
Consequently,  in  the  wars  with  the  French,  the  English 
not  hampered  by  great  numbers  of  half-civilized  persons 
could  act  with  more  intelligence,  speed*  and  force.    Their  rela- 
tion to  the  luil inns,  however,  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
one  respect;  for, during  the  fights  with  the  French,  a  mn 
of  the  Indians  were  allies  to  those  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
married, and,  hence,  were  friends  to  the  enemies  of  the  English. 

The  tart  that  the  English  were  hemmed  in  by  fore. strove  red 
mountains  on  the  west,  and  by  the  French  and  Spanish  on  the 
north  and  south,  also  proved  an  advantage  ;  for  on  that  account 
they  were  kept  close  together,  and  were  easily  able  to  com- 
bine, their  forces  when  wars  arose. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  1  En  .'.dish-speaking 
race  has  won  its  way  on  the  continent  against  both  Spanish 
and  French.  Spain  has  steadily  lost  ground,  baring  recently 
given  up  Cuba  aud  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  j  and  France 
has  had  no  pun  the  continent  since  lNtKJ.     The  Spanish 

race  still  occupies  Mexico  and  Central  America,  while  French  is 
now  spoken  by  many  people  in  New  Orleans,  Quebec,  aud 
Montreal. 
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l~~ =1   So  atttUn  cic.pt  lncJl.ni  who  ro.m.d  «bout. 

r^~T)  HrslttraJ  wttlimmU,  »och  •<  Ibrta,  pionwr  houn«  .n  J  Knoll  »lllo«ot. 
RW-1  FoJrlT  "oil  oettM. 

fn  Mot  dnuelj  settled  portico.     More  than  90  people  living  on 
ererj  square  mile. 

Fig.  86. 

Map  to  show  the  settled  part  of  the 
United  States  in  171(0.  Notice  the 
cities  named ;  each  of  these  had  over 
5000  inhabitants.  Which  are  now 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  country  ? 
What  about  Chicago  ? 


thusiastic  reports  quickly 
drew  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands after  them. 

The  westward  advance 
pushed  the  frontier  line 
on  and  on  until  the  semi- 
arid  plains  of  the  West 
were  reached.  Then,  in 
1848,  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  produced  a 
wave  of  excitement  that 
carried    hosts    of    adven- 


Westward  Migration. 
—  After  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  by  which  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  gained 
their  independence  from 
Great  Britain,  an  active 
westward  movement  be- 
gan. For  a  long  time 
the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains had  stemmed  the 
tide  of  migration  (Fig. 
86) .  But  at  last  numbers 
of  pioneers  found  their 
way,  along  the  river  val- 
leys, to  the  other  side  of 
these  mountains.  There 
they  discovered  fertile 
plains,  free  from  rocks 
and  woods,  and  ready  for 
the  plough,  and  their  en- 


Fio.  87. 

A  stage  coach  used  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  to  travel  through  the 
wilderness  of  western  New  York. 
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turera  across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  coast.  After  this 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States  wm  rapidly  ex- 
plored and  .settled. 

Indian  Reservations. — Through  this  movement  the  Indians 

found  themselves  driven  fnnn  their  limiting  grounds,  and  their 

resentment  toward  the  whites  led  to  many  a  massacre.   However, 

they  were  outnumbered  by  civilized  people,  and.  in  spite  of  their 

irli,  course,  and  endurance,  were  soon  a  conquered  race. 

It  lias  been  necessary  to  coniine  the  Indians  to  certain  regi 
called  Lidfan  reservations,  in  various   parts  of  the  East   sod 
West.    There  are  small  ones  in  Maine,  New  York,  and  Florida, 
and  larger  ones  in  the  West ;  but  the  largest  is  Indian  Terri- 
tory, just  north  of  Texas. 

In  collecting  the  Indians  upon  reservations  it  was  intended 
to  encourage  them  to  adopt  en  Hfltoms,  to  build  homes, 

and  to  cultivate  the  soil.  For  that  purpose  the  government 
has  placed  In  enfs  upon  the  reservations  to  supply  the 

Indians  with  necessary  articles,  such  jls  farming  tools,  seed. 
clothes,  and,  in  time  of  need,  food  also.  Often  each  Indian  is 
assigned  a  small  farm  to  cultivate  as  he  chooses,  and  his  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  forced  to  attend  a  sohooL 

While  the  plan  DOS  worked  well  in  sonic  cases,  for  the  most 
part  it  has  proved  a  dismal  failure.    The  Indians  have  been 

roaming  V  tOO  many  generations  for  all  "I   I 

ready  to  settle  down  peaceably  and  toil  at  f  Many  of 

them  are  too  lazy  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  and,  even  after  taking 
the  trouble  to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the.  seed,  they  some- 
times abandon  their  crops  in  order  to  hunt  and  Bsn. 
The  governmenl  ayBtem  of  supplying  them  with  oecesssj 
■  ■•  s  them  in  their  shiftlessness,  for  they  knovi 
when  winter  OOmes  thej   will  not  be  allowed  to  stain. 
reasons  for  the  failure  are,  unfortunately,  dishonest;  of  the 

Indian  agents  in  SB,  and  alsO  the  failure  of  H 

meat  to  carry  out  its  agreement  with  tin-   Indians.     In 
.   tie*  allotment  Ol    pOOX  laud  to  the    Indians  hs 

trouble,     Weow<  i  red  men  are  offered 
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every  chance  to  rise  to  civilization,  and  the  reservation  system 
has  not  led  to  that  result. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  exceptions,  for  many  tribes 
and  individuals  have  greatly  profited  from  government  aid. 
Some  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  civil- 
ization, as  is  proved  by  the  students  in  the  Indian  schools  at 
Hampton,  Virginia,  and  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  A  better  sys- 
tem of  treatment  for  the  Indians  is  now  being  tried  ;  that  is, 
to  do  away  with  reservations,  to  supply  each  Indian  with  a 
farm,  and  to  force  him  to  depend  upon  himself. 

Slavery.  —  While  the  Indians  of  the  East  were  being 
killed  in  war  and  driven  westward,  negroes  were  being 
brought  from  Africa.  There  are  now  fully  eight  million 
blacks  in  the  United  States,  which  is  nearly  one-ninth 
of  our  entire  population,  and  thirty  times  the  number  of 
Indians. 

Slavery  was  first  introduced  into  America  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  made  slaves  of  the  Indians,  and  afterward 
imported  negroes  from  Africa.  The  first  negro  slaves  in 
the  British  colonies  were  brought  to  Virginia  in  1619,  but 
their  number  increased  very  slowly  until  the  close  of  that 
century.  The  demand  for  cheap  labor  was  partly  supplied 
by  criminals  sent  over  from  England,  and  by  other  immi- 
grants who  gave  their  services  for  a  few  years  in  pay- 
ment for  their  passage  across  the  sea.  Many  of  these 
were  men  and  women  of  good  character,  who  became  re- 
spectable citizens.  Many  others,  however,  were  outcasts 
from  society. 

As  civilization  in  Virginia  was  developed,  and  slave  labor 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  "  poor  whites,"  the  latter,  often 
the  descendants  of  the  bond-servant  of  early  days,  sought 
refuge  on  the  southern  and  western  frontier.     They  became 
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the  ancestors  of  a  considers  <>n  of  what  are  called  the 

"white  trash"  now  scattered  through  the  Southern  States, 

These  people  have  been  a  woebegone,  shiftless  class,  desp 
by  other  wliit.es  and  often  bj  the  negroes  themselves.     Since 
slavery    has   been    abolished,    however,   and  the    payment   of 
wages  has  made  labor  more  respectable  in  the  South,  these 
people  have  begun  to  advance. 

Negro  slaves  were  brought  to  all  the  colonies,  but 
they  soon  proved  a  much  more  profitable  investment  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North.  In  New  England  the  farms 
were   small,  the 


products  a\ 
numerous  and 
their  cultivation 
required  consid- 
erable skill. 
Moreover,  the 
climate  was  se- 
vere £o?  nal 

of  tropical   Af- 
rica.     On     the 
oi  bar  hand,  tbe 
Southern  cli- 
mate was  well  suited  to  them;    and  the  simple  routine 
work  upon  the  great  tobaOGO,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  plan- 
tations was  such  as  they  could  easily  perform.     Ac* 
ingly,  the  number  of  slaves  Increased  in  the  South,  while 
slavery  gradually  diaapp  ram  tin*  North. 

When  steam  began  to  turn  the  factory  wheels  of  Eng- 
land, the  demand  for  cut  ton  from  America  greatly  in- 
creased;   and   tbe  invention   of   the   cotton  gin,  in   1703, 

made  its  production  far  more  profitable  than  before*    On 


Fi<;. 
A  negro  gfOQJp  in  tin-  South. 
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that  account  the  slave-trade  grew  into  an  enormous  indus- 
try, and  slavery  became  apparently  a  necessary  institution 
in  the  Southern  States.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
bought  and  sold,  like  cattle  and  horses,  and  both  then- 
labor  and  their  lives  were  in  the  control  of  their  owners. 

Since  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  Civil  War,  the  number 
of  negroes  has  increased  in  the  South,  although  many  have 
migrated  to  the  North  and  West.  In  two  of  the  states,  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi,  they  outnumber  the  whites  (p.  454), 
and  they  still  perform  most  of  the  labor  on  the  cotton,  rice, 
and  sugar  plantations. 

The  negroes  are  doubtless  happier  now  than  when  slaves ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  educate  them  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  and  of  some  members  of  their  own  race,  many  still  re- 
main densely  ignorant.  What  shall  be  done  for  their  elevation 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  present  time.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  their  ancestors  were  brought  here 
against  their  will ;  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  help  educate  and 
improve  the  race.  Such  schools  as  that  at  Hampton,  Virginia, 
and  Booker  Washington's  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  prom- 
ise to  be  one  means  of  elevating  the  negroes. 

Immigrants  to  America.  —  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
Africa,  have  poured  forth  a  stream  of  immigrants  into  this 
country.  Our  increase  in  population,  from  a  little  over 
three  millions  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
over  seventy -six  millions  at  present,  has  been  possible  only 
as  a  result  of  this  steady  stream  from  abroad.  Nearly 
every  foreign  nation  is  represented,  and  upon  the  streets 
of  our  larger  cities  may  be  heard  the  languages  of  most  of 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  globe. 

The  greater  part  of  our  immigrants  has  come  from 
northern -Europe,  especially  from  the  British  Isles,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  (see  table,  p.  454); 
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and  gieat  numbera  of  them  have  settled  in  the  cities. 
Here  recently  a  1 1* ** >* I  of  immigration  from  southern 
Burope  has  brought  as  less  educated  and  less  desirable 

people.      At  one  time  many   Chinese  threatened  to  eome, 

and  laws  preventing  their  coming  bad  to  be  passed.     We 

hiiv«'  hiws,  also,  excluding  paupers,  criminals,  and  laborers 
who  are  DfOUgirf  here  by  contract.  To  others  the-  eountn 
is  free,  though  many  believe  that  very  Ignorant  persons 
should  he  prevented  from  immigrating  here. 

It  has  been  our  mission  to  welcome  these  Strangers,  ami, 

in  spite  of  their  varying  ideas,  customs,  ami  languages,  bo 
beach  them  the  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  gon 
ment,  to  educate  them,  ;md,  welding  them  into  an  harmoni- 
ous body,  to  make  them  good  citizens  and  true  Americans. 

It  is  not  BtrangC  it'  some  mistakes  have  heen  made  in  the 
process.  It  is  a  task  that  DC  other  nation  has  ever  per- 
formed on  so  grand  a  scale.  Nevertheless,  tie-  fool  that  ><» 
few  of  the  many  foreigners  who  settle  among  us  desire  to 
return  to  their  native  lands  is  proof  that  they  have  not 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations j  and  it  suggests 
reason  for  a  well-founded  pride  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  hope  for  its  future. 

Kkvikw    Ql  •  -  (1)     What,     factors    determine    din 

{2}  or  what  unporfa  ftbnate?    (;i)  Why  are  there  no 

I  roes  lb    he  cold  (forth  v  ( \ )  1 1  (."» i  Whafl 

animals  live  on  tin-  land  th ■•■<■■     (0)  TeD  vhatyon  ean  about 

(I)  \\\i\  tan  there  more  animate  m  the  sea?  (8)  What  kinds  live 
there V  (ft)  How  does  tip  mountain  tops  resemble  thai  «>f  the 
frigid  aonea?     (Hi)  Bow  da  arid  land  plants  protect   themse] 

(II)  Trll   wIi.ii   sou  eat)  Shoal   the  animals  living  in   the  arid 

(!•_')  Why  should  there  bo  more  life  in  fch 

■one  oi  the  plants  living  these,     (ll)  Name  some  ol  Che  animate. 

( 1"»)  How  Jo  they  protect  themselves  1   (10)  What  can  you  say 

•  •f  tin moist  temperate  zone?     (17)  Of  the  animals?     (_!->;  Of 
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the  bison?  (10)  How  does  climate  influence  the  cultivated  crops? 
(20)  The  domesticated  animals?  (21)  What  cultivated  plants  and 
domesticated  animals  has  North  America  supplied?  (98)  Describe 
the  difficulties  that  the  Eskimos  encounter.  (28)  Give  some  examples 
of  Indian  names.  (24)  Describe  the  life  of  the  savage  and  barbarous 
Indians.  (25)  Of  the  semi-civilized  Aztecs.  (26)  What  eaneat  pre- 
vented the  Indians  from  becoming  more  civilised?  (27)  Give  a 
reason  why  the  Aztecs  were  able  to  advance.  (28)  What  winds  aided 
Columbus  to  discover  southern  countries?  (29)  What  advantage 
did  their  location  in  southern  North  America  give  the  Spaniards? 
(30)  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians?  (31)  What  attracted 
the  French  to  America?  Where  did  they  settle?  (82)  What  other 
nations  settled  in  the  East?  (33)  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Spaniards  and  French  in  America?  (34)  Why  have  the  English- 
speaking  people  come  into  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent?  (35)  What  interfered  with  the  westward  migration  of 
the  English?  (3ft)  How  was  this  migration  finally  brought  about? 
(37)  What  effort  has  been  made  to  care  for  the  Indians?  Why  bat 
it  failed?  (38)  Tell  about  the  beginnings  of  slavery  in  America. 
(30)  Why  was  it  more  successful  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? 
(40)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  negroes  now?  (41)  Where  do  our 
immigrants  come  from ?    (42)  What  is  our  mission  toward  them? 

Suook8tion8.  —  (1)  Examine  some  century  and  cactus   plants. 

(2)  Find  some  furniture  made  of  mahogany  or  other  tropical  wood. 

(3)  Visit  a  green  house  to  see  orchids.  (4)  Collect  pictures  of  native 
plants  and  animals  of  North  America.  (5)  Collect  samples  of  differ- 
ent American  woods.  (G)  What  does  the  eagle  signify  as  our  national 
emblem?  On  what  coins  is  it  found?  (7)  What  have  you  read  about 
the  bison?  About  Indians?  Write  a  story  about  each.  (8)  Explain 
more  fully  why  domestic  animals  are  necessary  to  civilized  life. 
('.))  Write  a  story  about  slavery  times.  (10)  Do  you  know  any  of 
the  negro  melodies  that  were  sung  on  the  plantations?  (11)  Find 
out  from  how  many  different  nations  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of 
your  acquaintances  have  come.  (12)  Trace  your  own  ancestry  back 
as  far  as  you  can,  in  order  to  find  out  from  what  nations  your  ances- 
tors came,  on  both  the  father's  and  mother's  side. 

For  Refkrekcks,  see  page  439. 


VI.    LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE,  AND  STANDARD 

TIME 

Latitude  and  Longitude 

Need  of  a  Means  for  Locating  Places.  —  You  have  doubt- 
less noticed  that  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  tu  refer 

to  lines  upon  the  earth,  such  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
Equator,  the  Arctic  Circle,  etc.,  in  order  to  locate  certain 
places  and  the  boundaries  of  the  zones.  But  these  lines 
arc  far  apart,  and  there  are  many  places  between  them  to 
which  reference  must  often  Ik;  made.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose we  wished  to  state  on  what  part  of  the  earth  London 
is  situated;  how  could  it  be  done  ?  Of  course,  by  baking  ft 
long-  time,  it  would  1*3  possible  to  describe  just  where  this 
l  itv  is:  lint  cannot  some  more  convenient  way  be  devised? 

The  difficulty  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  arises  in 
a  large  city.  There  arc  thousands  of  houses  in  the 
as  there  are  thousands  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  world. 
No  one  person  knows  who  lives  in  most  of  (hem,  and  if  a 
ogei  were  looking  for  a  friend,  he  might  have  much 
trouble  in  finding  him. 

The  Streets  of  a  City.  —  In  this  case  the  problem  may  lx* 
Bolved  in  a  simple  manner.  A  street  running  east  and  treat 
may  be  si  to  divide  the  city  into  two  parte  (l*'ig.  89). 

Any  place  mirth  of  I  I  IS  BpokeU  "f  Bfl  being 00  1  In- 

north  side,  and  smith  of  it  as  being  on  the  smith  side. 
The  streets   to  the  north  and  south  are   numbered  from 
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this,  as  North  1st,  North  2d,  North  3d ;  and  South  1st, 
South  2d,  South  3d,  aud  so  on.     Then  if  a  man  says  that 
N0RTH  he  lives  on  North  4th  Street, 

one  knows  immediately  that  he 
lives  on  the  north  side,  and 
that  his  house  is  on  the  4th 
street  from  this  central  one. 

But  a  cky  also  extends  a 
long  distance  east  and  west, 
and  we  need  to  know  on  what 
part  of  4th  street  this  house 
is  to  be  found.  To  answer 
that  question,  another  street 
running  north  and  south,  and 
crossing  the  east  and  west 
ones,  may  be  selected  to  divide 
the  city  into  east  and  west  parts.  The  streets  on  the  two 
sides  are  numbered  from  this  one,  as  East  1st,  East  2d, 
West  1st,  West  2d,  etc.  (Fig.  89). 

Then  if  a  man  lives  on  the  corner  of  North  4th  and 
East  3d  streets,  one  knows  not  only  that  his  home  is 
north  of  a  certain  line,  but  east  of  another  line.  If  the 
blocks,  or  the  space  between  any  two  streets,  are  always 
the  same,  it  will  also  be  easy  to  tell  the  distance  from  each 
of  the  central  streets  to  the  house. 


zona  of" 


JODOD1 

WKT]rJDQIDODCEA8T 

nticippant 
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80UTH 

Fig.  89. 

Map  of  apart  of  a  city,  to  illus- 
trate the  need  of  naming 
streets. 


This  plan  is  not  necessary  in  small  towns  and  villages,  be- 
cause the  people  there  know  one  another,  and  are  able  to  direct 
strangers  easily.  Few,  if  any,  cities  follow  exactly  the  scheme 
here  given ;  but  many  have  a  system  of  naming  or  numbering 
streets  somewhat  similar  to  this. 

If  you  live  in  a  large  city,  perhaps  you  can  tell  just  how 
your  streets  are  named  or  numbered. 
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)-N.  Lat. 

J/%  LaL 


'_VZ*^- 


Distance  North  and  South  of  the  Equator  {Latitude).  — 
Places  UpOQ  ii  globfi  are  located  in  much  this  manner. 
I  "i  example,  the  equator,  which  extends  around  the 
midway  between  the  poles,  corresponds  to  the  divid- 
ing street  running  cast  and  west.  The  distance  between 
the  equator  and  the  poles,  ou  either  side,  is  divided  into 
ninety  parte  (  Wig*  90),  corresponding,  we  might  say,  to  the 
blocks  in  a  city.     These,  t 

however,  are  each  about 
sixty-nine  miles  wide  and 
are  called  deyrees*  marked 
witli  the  sign  °. 

1 11  making  maps  people 
think  of  a  line,  or  a  cir- 
cle, extending  around  the 
earth  sixty -nine  miles 
north  of  the  equator,  and 
called  a  circle  of  latitude. 
Any  point  upon  it  is  one 
degree  (1°)  north  of  the 
equator,  or  1°  North  Lati- 
tude, (abbreviated  to  N. 
Lat.).  Similar  lines  are  imagined  -°,  3°,  and  so  on  up  to 
90°,  or  to  the  north  pole. 

Since  all  points  on  ;niy  one  of  these  circles  are  the  B 
distance  from  the  equator,  and  from  the  other  circles  of 
latitude,  the  lines  are  parallel ;  and  on  that  account  they 
are  called  pandUU  of  latitude.      See  a  globe. 

The  same  plan  is  followed  on   the  south  side,  places   in 
that  hemisphere  being  in  South  Latitude  (S.   Lit.). 

If  one  finds  that  a  certain  place  ifi  on  the  8th,  or  the 
50th,  or  some  other  parallel   north  of  tie-  equator,  he 


23\'H,  Lat. 

20  .V.   Lut 

\0  Lat. 
10  lat. 


t 

F^S  S.  lat. 


South  t*°°'$°?l«t. 


Tho  u.lolx-,  .showing  thu  two  Ii.-ini-i.lHTi"- 

and  florae  of  the  circles  of  I ■>■  In  A 
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knows  how  far  it  is  north  of  the  equator.  San  Francisco 
is  close  to  the  88th  parallel,  Chicago  close  to  the  42d,  and 
St.  Paul  on  the  45th  (Figs.  178  and  211).  Knowing 
this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Chicago  is  4°,  or  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  farther  north  than  San 
Francisco,  while  St.  Paul  is  3°,  or  over  two  hundred  miles, 
farther  north  than  Chicago. 

Of  course  there  are  no  marks  upon  the  earth  to  show  where 
these  lines  run,  but  they  are  of  great  use  on  maps,  because  they 
help  us  to  locate  places.  Small  maps  and  globes  cannot  well 
show  the  entire  ninety  parallels  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
so  that  usually  only  every  fifth  or  tenth  one  is  drawn.  Exam- 
ine some  maps  (such  as  Figs.  95  and  178),  to  see  which  ones 
are  given.    Near  what  parallel  do  you  live  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  seasons  (p.  34)  it  was  stated  that 
on  June  21  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  reached  farthest 
north.  The  part  of  the  earth  which  they  reach  is  281° 
north  of  the  equator,  and  is  marked  on  the  maps  by  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  (Fig.  90).  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is 
the  same  distance  south  of  the  equator  (Fig.  90). 

Knowing  now  the  length  of  a  degree,  you  can  find  the  width 
of  the  tropical  zone,  both  in  degrees  aud  in  miles.  "What  is  it? 
New  Orleans  is  just  north  of  the  30th  parallel  N.  Lat.  How 
far  is  it  from  the  tropical  zone  ? 

On  the  day  that  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  reach  far- 
thest north,  the  entire  Arctic  Circle  is  lighted  by  the  sun 
at  midnight.  This  circle  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
pole  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  from  the  equator,  that  is 
23J°.  The  Antarctic  Circle  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
south  pole. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  we  can  easily  find  the  lata- 
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tu« I.    .it  a  given  place  by  the  help  of  these  parallels,  for 
latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

East  and  West  Distances  on  the  Earth  (LongiVaoU  v).  — 
Dul  how  about  distance  east  and  west  I  It  is  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  around  the  earth  at  the  equator,  and  some 
meailfl  must  be  found  for  telling  on  the  map  how  far 
places  are  from  Bach  Othei  in  these  directions. 

Imaginary  lines  are  used  for  this  purpose,  afi  before  ; 
but  this  time  they  extend  north  and  south  from  pule  to 
pole  (Fig.  91),  and  are 
called  meridians,  or  lines 
of  loth/ifu'ir.    In  the  case 

of  the  city  it  makes  little 
difference  what  north 
and  south  street  is  ch< 

from  which  to  number 
the    others.      It    is    only 

Bssary  that  a  certain 

one  be  'lf/rrrt/  HO 

It  is  the  same  with 
these  meridians.  No  one 
is  especially  important, 
as  tin*  equator  is,  and 
consequently      different 

nations  have  selected  dif- 
ferent   lines  to  start    from. 


.r  i 


"i.rOLE** 
1m<;.  81 

The  earth,  cut  in  halros  along  Uic  Green- 
wich meridian,  showing  ■oma  <>f  the 
ineri'liiin  ..  Tin-  meridian  20*  in  usually 
mii-.iil.-r.-i  ill.-  dividing  line  ttetwWD 
the  eastern  and  western  hem  {spheres. 

In   France  the  meridian  ex- 


tending through  Paris  is  chosen,  in  England  that  through 
Greenwich  near  Londosi  and  in  America  the  one  passing 
through  Washington  times  used,     lint  it.  is  fan- 

1  The  ancients  thought  that  the  world  extended  farther  In  an  cast  ami 
Khan  in  ■  north  end  sonlfa  d  Therefore  thi •>•  Balled  the  east 

and  wist,  .>r  linn/  diiveiinn,  longftodc  ;    the.  north  and  south  din 
Latitude, 
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portunl  tint t  all  people  agree  on  some  one,  so  that  all  may 
may  be  made  alike.    On  that  account  many  countries  star 
their  numbering  with  the  meridian  which  passes  tit : 
Greenwich,     The  maps  in  this  book  follow  that  plan. 

In  Greenwich  is  a  builtlin  d  an  observatory,  in 

there  is  a  telescope  for  the  study  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
As  these  heavenly  bodies  are  of  great  help  in  finding  th 
hide  and  longitude  of  places,  Greenwich  seemed  to  the  En 

which  to  begin  numliering  their  meridians 

immencing  with  thi- 
ridian  as  0°  longitude,  people 

it K-a.su re  off  dejur  ■     i  L 

and  west  of  it,  and  think  of 
lines  as  extending  north  ani 
south    toward    the    poles. 

do  of  circles  of  latitude 
running  parallel  to  the 
tor.     Thus  there  is  a  mi 
ian    1°    west,    another    2°,    a 
third   3°,   etc.      Going 
ward,  they  number  1°,  2°,  8°, 
in  the  same  way. 

Any  place  on  the  3d   me- 
ridian west  of  Greenwich  i* 
said  to  be  in  3°  West  Lo>< 
I  VV.  Long.)  ;  if  on  the  60th  meridian,  0'0°  \Y\    I 

Any  place  on  the  20th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich    is   in 

20°  East  Longitude  (E.  Long.).     New  York  is  14°    \\  . 

Lung.,  while  San  Francisco  is  about  123°  VV.  Long.      .U 

Salem  is  b         3d    E.  Lung. 

Knowing   the   latitude  and  longitude  of  any   place, 


view,  looking  down  on  the  north 
pole,  to  show  how  the  meridians 
come  to  a  |>oint  at  the  north  pole. 

Nutir.-  ;  li.ii  i T  r  1 1 . •  i ►   im-ridiiiii  were 
l   would  unito  with  tho 
lum  ISO3. 
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can,  by  the  aid  of  a  man,  be  as  easily  located  as  a  I  muse  in 
a  great  city.  For  instance,  Denver  is  about  40°  N.  Lat. 
and  105°  W.  Long.  It  is  therefore  far  to  the  north  and 
west  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  about  30°  N.  Lat.  and  90° 
W.  Long. 


Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  of  the  large  cities  on 
the  map  (Fig.  98).  Notice  also  that  only  every  fifth  meridian 
is  marked.  Compare  this  with  the.  map  of  New  England  (Fig, 
99).  Since  this  map  represents  a  smaller  section  of  QOOntry, 
more  meridians  can  1"-  drawn  apon  it 

The  circles  of  latitude  are  parallel  to  the  equator  and  to 
each  other,  as  you  can  prove  by  measuring  the  ice  be- 

tween them  on  a  gl 
But  the  meridians 
cannot  be  parallel  on 
a  globe,  since  they 
start  from  the  poles 
and  spread  farther  and 
farther  apart  until  the 
equator  is  real  I 
Examine  some  of  the 
maps  in  this  book  to 
see  that  the  meridi- 
ans are  not  parallel, 
while  the  lines  of  lati- 
tude are. 

You  can  see  how 
this  is  by  baking  the  peeling  from  an  orange  (Fig.  98).  The 
edges  of  each  of  the  quarters  spread  Ear  apart  in  the  middle,  on 
equator,  b  ads,  or  poles,  of  the  orange. 

A  degree  of  longitude  is  a  little  over  sixty-n  m 
the  equator;    but  it  decreases  mon  more  as  the   poles 

iiitil  at  the   poles  it  is  nothing,   heeau.se  all 

the  meridians  meet  there  at  one  point    Examine  Figure  9 

i  still,  a  globe,  to  see  that  this  must  be  true. 


Fu. 
An  orange  with  a  part  of  the  pooling  r«nmvi<l  to 
show  how  the  lines  converge  toward  the  notes, 
as  the  merMi; 
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y     Standabd  Time 

If  you  were  to  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
you  would  find  on  arriving  there  that  your  watch  was 
three  hours  ahead  of  the  clocks  in  that  city.  The  reason 
is  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  from  west  to  east,  causes 
the  sun's  rays  to  fall  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  more  than 
three  hours  sooner  than  upon  the  Pacific,  so  that  when  it 
is  noon  in  New  York,  it  is  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  San  Francisco. 

Measuring  from  east  to  west,  every  place  has  a  different 
time  by  the  sun,  and  some  years  ago  each  city  had  its  own 
sun  or  solar  time.  But  when  railways  were  built,  con- 
necting many  places,  these  differences  became  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance  to  the  traveller.  As  his  watch  showed 
the  time  of  only  one  place,  perhaps  a  city  some  distance  to 
the  east  or  west,  he  could  not  tell  exactly  when  a  train 
would  leave,  or  when  his  meals  would  be  served. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  this  trouble  the  country  has  been 
divided  into  belts,  in  each  of  which  all  the  railways,  and 
most  of  the  towns,  have  the  same  time.  Since  this  time 
is  the  standard  for  all,  these  belts  are  called  the  Standard 
Time  Belts.  The  one  in  the  extreme  east  is  called  the 
Colonial  Belt;  that  next  west  of  it,  which  includes  New 
England,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  other  Eastern  states, 
is  called  the  Eastern  Time  Belt.  What  are  the  names  of 
the  others?   (Fig.  94.) 

In  travelling  across  the  country  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  one  starts  with  his  watch  set  at  the  standard 
time  for  the  Eastern  Time  Belt.  After  a  while  he  comes 
to  a  place  where  the  time  changes  one  full  hour ;  then  he 
has  Central  Time.    Going  still  farther  west  to  the  Moun- 
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tain  Belt,  the  watch  is  again  set  back  one  full  bom  ;  what 
is  done  when  the  Pacific  Belt  is  reached?  In  this  way. 
only  a  few  changes  of  the  watob  have  to  be  made  ;  ami, 
as  long  as  one  remains  in  a  certain  bolt,  he  is  sure  ol  the 
time  of  day. 

Our  study  of  longitude  helps  us  to  understand   ivfaal 
determines  the  places  for  changing  this  time.     When  the 
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Fi.;.  !4. 

To  show  the  stands  n  I  thu-  bflltd  if  the  United  Slates,—  the  actual  boundaries 

Mag  irri— ul.ir,  :ih  you  SCO. 

sun  is  rising  at  a  certain  point  on  a  meridian,  it  is  rising 
at  every  other  point  on  that  meridian.1 

The  earth  maki  one  complete  rotation  every  24  hours, 
bo  t  ii.it  Erunrise,  noon,  and  sunsel  reach  each  of  tin*  860 
mi  i  i  i;  ii-   n  Be  of  the  day  of  24  hours.     Dividing 

360  by  34  gives  16j  that  is  the  number  of  meridians  that 

1  It  la  understood,  of  ooane,  Bhal  tide  dim  not 

■rhoti  (he  .sun  iini-.s  not  ris<-  ;it  .ill  during  it  pari  ol  the  year,  and 
where  it  does  not  set  during  another  part  of  i 
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the  sunrise  or  sunset  pass  over  in  a  single  hour.  There- 
fore, if  in  one  place,  as  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  75th  merid- 
ian, it  is  sunrise  at  six  o'clock,  it  will  be  sunrise  one  hour 
later  at  all  points  just  15°  west  of  this,  or  on  the  90th 
meridian. 

This  explains  what  has  determined  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  time  belts.  The  time  selected  for  the  Eastern  Belt  is 
that  of  the  75th  meridian  ;  for  the  Central  Belt,  that  of 
the  90th  meridian,  which  is  just  one  hour  later.  What 
meridian  is  selected  for  the  Mountain  Belt?  (Fig.  94.)  For 
the  Pacific  Belt  ?  Each  of  these  meridians  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  belt  whose  time  it  fixes,  so  that  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Central  Time  Belt  is  half-way  be- 
tween the  75th  and  90th  meridians,  that  is  West  Longitude 
82 £°;  and  the  western  boundary  is  half-way  between  the 
90th  and  105th  meridians,  or  97  J°  West  Longitude. 

In  reality  the  railways  do  not  change  their  time  exactly 
according  to  these  boundaries,  for  oftentimes  the  meridians 
extend  through  very  unimportant  points,  or  even  cross  the 
railways  far  out  in  open  country.  Instead  of  following  the 
exact  boundaries,  they  select  well-known  places,  like  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  and  Atlanta,  at  which  cities  the  change  is  made 
from  Eastern  to  Central  time.  Therefore,  the  boundaries 
which  represent  the  places  where  the  railways  actually  change 
their  time  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  not  always  on  the 
proper  meridian  (Fig.  94). 

You  see  that  the  object  of  these  Time  Belts  is  to  save 
annoyance,  and  that  for  most  places  the  standard  time  is 
incorrect  time.  For  instance,  noon  by  the  standard  time 
is  not  the  real  noon  for  any  places  in  the  United  States 
excepting  those  along  the  75th,  90th,  105th  and  120th 
meridians. 
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Questions:  Latitude  and  Longitude*  —  (1)  How  may  an  east  and 
west  street  be  used  In  a  city  to  locate  houses  '■  (-)  How  may  a  north 
and  south  street  be  so  used?  ('*)  Make  a  plan  of  a  city  showing  two 
central  streets  and  others  numbered  from  them.  (4)  What  corre- 
sponds to  the  central  east  ami  west  street  in  locating  places  upon  the 
globe?     ("•)    Into  how  many  parts  is  tin-  distance  '  the  equator 

and  each  pole  divided?  (8)  What  is  each  of  them  called?  (7)  What 
is  meant  by  saying  that  a  place  is  in  1°  N.  Lat. '.'  (8)  How  far  apart 
ate  I  lie  circles  of  latitude  ?     (9)  Why  are  the  •died  parallels  ? 

(Id)  What  is  s.  Lat.?  (11)  Give  the  latitude  of  each  of  the  tropica, 
(12)  Of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.  (1:5)  Wlmi  la  a  meridian? 
(11)    Why  is  it  necessary  to  have   them   upon    maps?     (15)    Which 

meridian  is  moel  oozninoiify  chosen  as  zero?  Why  that, one?  (iff)  How 
high  do  the  numbers  of  the  meridians  run?  (Fig.  1)4.)  (17)  What 
is  meant  by  saying  that  a  place  is  in  3°  E.  Long.?  In  90°  W.  Long.? 
(is)  Show  that  meridians  are  not  parallel. 

Standard  Time. —  (19)  Explain  why  the  time  is  continually  chang- 
ing as  one  goes  west.     As  he  goes  east.     (20)  How  has  this  caused 
annoyance   in    travelling?       (21)    What    remedy    has    been    bund? 
(22)  What  are  the  names  of  the  Standard  Time  iv-its  iii  the  I 
1     (28)   What  is  the   difference  in   time    between   the 

(24)  Which  meridians  are  used  to  fix  the  boundaries?    Why  these? 

(25)  Show  the  boundar  he  map  (Fig.  94).  (20)  Why  is 
standard  time  really  incorrect  for  most  ptao 


Suggestions.  — (1)  Find  how  the  streets  of  Washington    have 

been  numbered  and  lettered.     (2)   What  is  the  width,  in  di 
miles,  of  the  north  temperate  zone?     (:;)  What  is  the  lati 

longitude  of  Boston  ?   Of  Washington?   Of  Chi' ; 

large  city?   (4)  Find  some  cities  thai  are  on  or  near  the  4£d  ps 

of  latitude.    (.">)  What  pi  are  i.s  in  2o:  N.  Lat.  and  81°  W.  Long*?    Near 
In    \.  i.at.  and  T.v  \v.  Long;?    (••)  Make  s  drawing  showing  several 
of  the  meridians.    (7)  Visit  a  telescope  and  h.l;  through  it 
th"  100th  meridian  (on  map  Fig. 98)  west  of  which  much  of  the  conn- 

arid*    (0)  Coi  nte  of  the  parallels  of  Latitude  iriih  the 

nearest  isotherm  (Flg<08)>    (10)  Where  and  how  much  would  you 
change  your  tratoh  is  I  Eroni  Ban  Francisco  to  I ' 

(11)   Wliat  is  the  difference  in  time  between  aver? 

railway  timetables  !••  see  bon  tl 
changes  in  time.    (b?>  What  i  Eerenoe  where  you  h- 

Standard  Time  ami  solar  time? 


VII.    THE  CONTINENT  OF  NORTH   AMEBIC. 

The  relief  map,  Fig.  5,  and  the  map,  Fig.  95,  sin  >v. 
great  Western  highlands,  the  lower  highland  region  of  fci 
East  and  the  great  trough  between.     What  are  the  name 
of  the  large  rivers  that  drain  the  different  sections  ? 
which  direction  does  each  flow,  and  into  what  waters  dot 
each  empty?     In  what  part  are  most  of  the  lakes  found  ■ 
Why?     Name  and  locate  each  of  the  large  peninsula 
islands,  bays,  gulfs,  and  seas.     Draw  an  outline  map 
the  continent.     Upon  it  locate  the  large  cities. 

This  great  mass  of  land  is  under  the  control  of  differet 
nations.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  British  colon  \  ami 
so  are  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  some  of  the  islam 
south  of  the  United  States.  Name  them.  Greenland  and 
Iceland  are  Danish  colonies  ;  but  the  countries  of  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  are  independent 
nations.  The  United  States  also  includes  Alaska,  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  some  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In 
addition  to  this,  Cuba  is  under  our  protection.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  group  of  islands  to  which  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  belong  ? 

We  have  already  learned  many  facts  about  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  now,  in  order  to  study  it  further,  we  shall  need 
to  take  it  up  section  by  section.  In  doing  this  we  begin 
with  the  United  States,  the  most  productive  and  most 
densely  settled  part  of  the  continent. 
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The  climate  and  physiography  of  t he  United  States 
greatly  from  plaoe  bo  place.  What  are  some  of  the 
differences  of  climate?  Draw  a  sketch  map  to  show  the 
isotherms  for  January  (Fig-  63j  p.  T2).  For  July  (Fig. 
64).  Draw  a  map  also  to  show  the  rainfall  (Fig.  46). 
Draw  another  map  to  show  the  plant  zones  (Pig.  ♦  >•">). 

Studs  the  relief  map  carefully  (Fig.  98)  to  see  the  m 

of  plains,  plateaus,  ami  mountains*  What  is  the  name  of 
each  division  ?  (Fig,  90.)  On  a  sketch  map  of  the  United 
States  write  the  names  of  the  different  physiographic 
divisions  ID  their  proper  places  (as  in  Fig.  96).  Could 
\  mi  not  make  a  sand  or  clay  model  of  the  United  States, 
showing,  in  a  general  way,  the  greater  highlands  and 
lowlands? 

Our  country  is  so  large,  and  so  different  in  the  various 
parts,  thai  in  order  to  study  it  in  detail  we  must  divide 
it  into  sections.  The  state  boundaries  might  serve  as  a 
means  of  thus  dividing  the  country  ;  hut  there  are  far  too 
many   of  them.      How  many   states   are  there?      Draw  a 

i sketch  map  of  ihc  country,  and  place  upon  it  the  bounda- 
ries and  names  of  all  the  states.      What  is  a  state?     (See 
First  Book,  p.  94.)     Find  out  about  your  own  state:  its 
121 
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government,  its  capital  city,  the  name  of  the 
and  other  Important  f;i • 

In  Btu<3  differed  I  is  convenient 

them  into  five  sections  and  stud}  each  group  by 
The  Aral  Btates  selected  for  this  study  will  be  the 
the  northeastern  part  <»f  tin*  country,  which  axe  commonlj 


Pio.  ss, 

Physiographic  map  of  the  '  us,  giving  the  names  of  Ihe  principal 

mountains,  plateaus,  anii  plains. 

called  the  New  England  States.     As  you  study  each  of 
these  groups  of  states,  a  very  important  point  to  n-iti 

ui  which  the  map  is  drawn.     It  is  impossible 
to  have  all  maps  on  the  Bame  scale  —  for  inst  forth 

America  and  the   United  States.     One  of  the  points  that 

Baches  is  how  to  understand  maps  of  diflV 
seal- 

For  Refi  nee  page  439. 
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VIII.     NEW  ENGLAND 


Map  Questions. —  (1)  Name  the  states  of  this  group.     (2)  ^ 
is  the  capita]  cd     -i       (8)  Where  are  the  inonntainBr    (4)  Into 
what,  )>:iv  mobeoot  River  flow?    (5)  What  large  island  jast 

east  "f  there?    (6)  Find  three  large  lakes.    In  whip]*  state  la  i 
(7)    W  cities?     Why  there?     (8)   What  cape  about 

v-five   miles   north   of   Boston?     (J))  What  cape  south- 
Boston?    (10)  Find  Massachusetts  Bay.     (11)   Find  Cape  Cod  Hay 
(l'j)  What,  two  large  islands  He  south  ol  ta?    (10)  What 

two  li;  here?    (11)  What  large  island  lies  south  of  t'oiim-cti- 

ii  J    (15)  In  what  state  is  It?  (See  Fig.  121.)     (16)  What  waters 
separate  it  from  Connecticut? 


Fig.    HJQ, 
Out;  of  the  many  New  England  lake*  formed  by  the  great  glacier. 

Physiography.  — Many  facts  in  regard  to  New  England 
in-.-  already  familiar  from  what  has  been  said  in  Part  I. 
The  sinking  of  the  coast  has  made  the  shore  line  extremely 
irregular,  thus  forming  many  fine  harbors.  The  great 
glacier,  that  came  down  from  the  north,  has  left  its  ti 
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everywhere.  By  damming  the  streams  and  turning  them 
from  their  courses,  it  has  caused  many  lakes,  falls,  and 
rapids  (Fig.  100).  The  rocky  surface  of  the  country,  with 
bare  ledges  and  boulder-strewn  soil,  and,  indeed,  the  very 
soil  itself,  have  also  been  caused  by  the  glacier.  For  many 
years  the  edge  of  the  ice  sheet  extended  along  the  south- 
ern margin  of  New  England;  and  the  moraine  hills  and 
sandy  plains  that  it  piled  up  now  cover  much  of  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  Island,  and  Long  Island. 

While  low  near  the  coast,  the  land  rises  rapidly  toward 
the  north  and  west,  and  soon  becomes  a  plateau  crossed 
by  river  valleys  whose  bottoms  are  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  plateau  top.  The  upland  near  the  coast  has 
been  so  cut  by  many  valleys  that  the  surface  is  studded 
with  low  hills.  But  in  the  west,  the  higher  upland,  known 
as  the  Berkshire  Hills,  is  quite  mountainous. 

Other  mountains,  in  some  cases  where  the  rocks  are 
hard,  rise  above  the  plateau.  Some  of  these,  like  Mt. 
Monadnock  in  southern  New  Hampshire  (Fig.  102),  rise 
singly ;  others,  like  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (Fig.  103),  are  in  groups ;  and  still  others,  such  as 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  the  continuation  of 
the  White  Mountains  across  northern  Maine,  form  irregu- 
lar ranges.  Many  of  the  mountain  peaks  reach  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  above  sea-level ;  but 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  is  more  than  a  mile 
in  height,  and  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine  (Fig.  118,  p.  152) 
rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  mile. 

The  upland,  or  plateau,  of  southern  New  England  is  called  a 
peneplain,  a  word  meaning  almost  a  plain.  It  represents  a  re- 
gion of  ancient  mountains  planed  down  to  their  very  roots,  then 
uplifted  and  cut  by  the  rivers  into  its  present  irregular  form. 
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The  mountains,  and  parts  of  the  plateau,  are  too  rough  aiul 
rocky  for  much  farming,  so  that  this  industry  is  mainly  eon- 
fined  to  the  valleys ;  but  the  scenery  in  this  rugged  region  is 
oifioent.  1  describe  some  of  the  views  that  you  would  expect 
Id  Bee,  Make  an  outline  map  showing  the  important  rivers 
and  lakes  represented  on  Figure  90.  Describe  the  location  of 
each.     Be  ready  to  draw  the  map  from  memory. 


FlO.  i  02. 

A  \io\v  MOM  the  uplan<i  of  New  Englum!.  wkli  Mt.  Monuduock  rising  in  the 
background.    Describe  this  view. 

Climate.  —  New  England  is  so  far  north  that  its  climate  is 
cold  in  the  northern  part  and  the  snows  are  heavy.  This 
ness  is  increased  1>\  I  lie  1  ,abrador  current,  which  makes  the  east 
winds  cool  in  summer,  and  damp  and  chilly  in  winter.  On  the 
i  hand,  since  the  Gulf  SI  ream  (Fig.  50,  p.  68)  Hows  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  southern  New  England,  that 
sectiou  has  warm  south  winds  and  little  snow  in  winter. 


The  Fm?ESTs 

Cutting  the  Timber.  —  In  the  days  of  the  early  settler 
there  was  so  much   forest  in  New   England  that    In 
was  one  uf  the  first  products  sent  back  to  England.     Now, 
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where  the  soil   is   fertile,  most  of  the  wood  been 

denied  away  ;  but  large  sections  in  northern  Maine, 
Hampshire  (Fig,  108),  and  Vercnont,  as  well  aa  paa  I 
tin-  three  southern  states,  are  still  cq  with   tin 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  Mi.  Katahdin  (Fig,  118),  For 
one  st.-os  'iily  a  vast  wilderness  of  trees  in  all 
directions.  The  nearest  cultivated  land  is  twenu -live 
miles  to  the  east;  but  the  forests  stretch  much  farther 
away  to  the  north  and  west. 


Fig.  K.i::. 

The  forest-covered  slopes  of  a  portion  of  the  White  Mountains  of  N«w 
Hampshire. 

Winter  is  the  busy  season  in  this  wilderness,  for  at 
time  men  go  into  the  forests  to  cut  the  timber.     Lumber- 
ing in  Maine  is  an  interesting  occupation,  but  it  involves 
BO  many  hardships  that  a  lumberman  is  said  to  become  an 
old  man  after  a  tew  years  of  service. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  work  when  the  temperature  is 
below  zero.     The  swamps,  which  are  numerous,  and  in  Bummer 
almost  impassable,  are  then  frozen.     At  that  season,  also,  the 
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s  have  levelled  over  the  boulders  and  fallen  trees  so  thai, 
heavy  sled-.  Loaded  w  til  I  >gs,  may  be  drawn  through  the  woods. 
Usually  fifty  men  or  more  are  necessary  !■»  a  I  i  amp. 

With  axes  in  hand, 
they  go  thnii^li 
the  woods,  (Hitting 
all  the  trees  that 
are  large  and  sound 
enough  for  good 
Lumber.  Xhess  are 
out  down,  the  limbo 
chopped  oil',  and 
the  logs  dragged 
by  banes  to  the 
benkfl  of  the  near- 
est stream.  The 
po  Em  bb  early 
in  the  morning  and 
until  late  in 
the  evening,  eating 
,    d  n  log 

as  (Kg,   105). 
Their     beds     are 

'  S      Of 

rough   boards   cov- 
ered   with    boughs 

from  the  sprues  and  balsam  trees,  and  the  camp  is  often  so 

small  thai  they  must  lie  side  by  side  with  room  to  turn. 

Floating  the  Logs  to  the  Mills.  —  When  the  snow  melts 

in  the  spring,  the  cutting  is  over  and  another  busy  season 

Tin*  Logs  that  are  read}  are  whirled  away  by  the 

mi   current,  now  swollen  by   the  melting  snows;   but 

frequently      -       this  flood  of  water  is  not  sufficient  u> 

carry  them.    To  provide  against  that  difficulty,  damn  are 

i     toss  the  streams,  or  at  the  outlet  of  lakes,  to  store 
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water  for  use  when  needed.  Immense  numbers  of  logs 
are  floated,  or  "driven,"  down  stream,  forming  what  the 
lumbermen  call  a  "  log  drive." 

The  work  of  driving  the  logs  down  stream  is  a  very  exciting 
one.  Rocks  and  shoals  often  check  them  in  their  course ;  and, 
as  soon  as  one  gets  caught,  others  are  held  back  by  it,  so  that, 
if  the  jam  is  not  speedily  removed,  the  entire  stream  may  soon 
become  blocked,  and  all  the  logs  above  be  prevented  from  float- 
ing down.  Such  a  condition  is  called  a  log  jam  (Fig.  105),  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  men  to  prevent  it  by  keeping  the  logs 
moving  along  in  the  river,  and  by  freeing  any  that  may  become 
lodged.  To  do  this,  they  must  often  wade  into  the  icy  water 
and  ride  upon  the  logs.  It  is  common  to  see  a  man  glide  along 
on  a  single  log,  clinging  to  it  by  means  of  the  sharp  spikes  in 
his  boots,  balancing  himself  with  a  long  pole,  and  jumping 
from  log  to  log,  as  a  squirrel  springs  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
men  are  often  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  sometimes  one  is 
thrown  into  the  water  and  "drowned. 

Sawmills  and  Paper-mills.  —  Some  of  the  logs  are  stopped 
near  waterfalls  far  up  stream  and  there  sawed  into  boards, 
laths,  shingles,  etc. ;  but  most  of  them  are  carried  as  far 
as  the  current  will  take  them,  even  down  to  the  river 
mouths.  These  places  are  natural  sites  for  large  towns 
and  cities,  because  there  the  logs  must  be  changed  to 
lumber  and  various  articles,  which  require  much  work 
and  many  men. 

Where  the  current  of  the  Penobscot  will  carry  the  logs 
no  farther,  that  is,  where  the  ocean  tide  checks  the  river 
current,  the  large  city  of  Bangor  has  grown  up,  since 
ocean  vessels  may  come  to  this  place  to  carry  off  the  lum- 
ber (Fig.  105).  The  drives  of  the  Kennebec  and  Andros- 
coggin are  stopped  at  the  sawmills  in  several  cities  along 
those  rivers,  as  Lewiston,  Auburn,  and  Augusta,  the 


Fn;.  105. 

A  group  of  small  pictures  to  Illustrate-  lumbering.    A  and  B  show  logging 
(amps,  in  DlogR  U4  bofng  dtawn  i'  Bam;  Kami  F  in 

turcN  i.f  tWO  1"U  jams;  an. I  C  nhows  a  vessel  loading  lumber  (rrnn  the  piles 

of  boards  on  i  in'  wharf  Mai  the  sawmill. 

capital  :   but  Some  arc  carried  doWU  as  far  as  BATH,  which 
is   noted   for  its  ship  building.      On  the  wharfs  of  P( 

LANI»,   tl  -i    cit\    iit    Maim-,  an;   immense   (juani 

of  boards  ready  to  be  shipped  away  to  be  made  into  boxes, 
barrels,  doors,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 
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Another  important  use  of  forest  trees  is  to  make  paper, 
for  much  of  the  paper  commonly  seen  —  as  newspaper  and 
wrapping  paper  —  is  now  made  of  wood.  The  wood  is 
chopped  up  by  a  machine,  and  the  chips  are  soaked  in  a 
vat  of  acid  until  they  become  soft  like  wet  paper,  forming 
a  pulp.  This,  after  some  further  treatment,  is  then  pressed 
between  heavy  rollers  into  thin  sheets,  which,  when  dried, 
form  paper  ready  for  market.  One  does  not  often  think 
when  reading  the  news,  or  wrapping  a  package,  that  the 
paper  in  his  hands  may  once  have  been  part  of  a  live  tree 
in  the  forest,  perhaps  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

Paper-mills  are  found  at  Bangob,  Augusta,  and  other 
cities  in  New  England.  However,  Holyoke,  the  greatest 
paper-making  city  in  New  England,  is  situated  far  away 
from  the  forests  in  the  midst  of  busy  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts. There  the  pulp  is  made,  not  of  wood,  but  of  rags, 
which  make  a  finer  grade  of  paper.  The  neighboring 
cities  guarantee  a  large  supply  of  the  necessary  rugs. 

Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  —  Among  the  trees  in  the  forests  of 
northern  New  England  is  one  kind  called  the  sugar  maple.  It 
is  very  common  in  Vermont,  although  it  grows  in  many  other 
states  also,  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Its  sap, 
unlike  that  of  most  trees,  is  sweet ;  and  if  one  bores  a  hole 
through  the  bark  in  early  spring,  when  this  liquid  is  moving 
through  the  trees  most  rapidly,  it  will  ooze  forth. 

Men  secure  the  sap  by  boring  into  the  trees,  inserting  spouts 
in  the  holes,  and  catching  the  fluid  in  pails ;  and  some  farmers 
have  regular  sugar  maple  groves.  The  sap  is  changed  into 
,  maple  syrup  and  sugar  by  boiling,  which  causes  evaporation  of 
the  water.  On  some  farms  there  are  special  buildings,  fitted 
out  with  evaporating  pans,  where  syrup  is  made  and  bottled 
for  sale.  Near  these  are  sugar  maple  groves;  but  in  many 
cases  the  boys  and  men  go  into  the  woods  for  the  sap. 
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The  Rooks 

There  are  three  kinds  of  stone  that  are  especially  valu- 
able in  New  England,  namely,  granite,  marble,  and 
slate,  each  of  which  is  quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Granite. —  Many  of  the  hills  and  SVBD  mountains,  such 
as  Mts.  Washington  and  Katahdin,  an4  almost  solid 
granite;  hut  this  is  not  often  quarried,  because  it  is  too 
difficult  to  draw  the  heavy  stone  from  the  mountains  to 


Fi...  ion. 
A  grnuite  i|ii<irry  iit-ar  Gloucester,  Mass. 

places  where  it  is  needed.  The  quarries  have  generally 
been  located  close  to  cities,  or  near  the  sea  where  the  stone 
may  he  cheaply  sent  away  liv  ship.  One  of  the  olde.it 
quarries  in  the  country  is  at  QtfDTOY,  near  Boston  (  Fig. 
117),  and  buildings  made  of  Quinoy  granite  over  fcwo  hun- 
dred years  ago  may  still  be  seen  in  Boston.  Other  quar- 
ries are  found  in  and  near  GLOUCESTER,  Massachusetts,  at 
CONOOBD,  New  Hampshire,  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Beds  of  stone  have  cracks,  Cfl  -(tending  through 

them,     These  aid  great!  \    w  quarrying;  for,  in  splitting  out 
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large  blocks,  the  quarrymen  need  only  to  drill  holes,  and  then, 
with  gunpowder,  blast  or  break  the  granite  from  one  joint  to 
the  next.  Smaller  pieces  are  obtained  by  drilling  holes  into 
the  large  blocks  and  breaking  them  apart  by  driving  in  wedges. 
Since  the  stone  is  so  heavy,  derricks  are  used  to  move  it 
about  (Fig.  10G).  As  more  and  more  stone  is  removed,  the 
quarry  becomes  a  deep  and  open  pit,  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  which  the  stone  is  blasted  out. 

Much  of  the  granite  is  used  for  paving-stones  in  the 
city  streets,  where  heavy  wagons  are  constantly  passing. 
For  that  purpose,  large  blocks  are  split  into  halves,  these 
into  smaller  halves,  and  so  on  until  the  proper  size 
is  reached.  Other  large  blocks  are  loaded  into  boats  at 
the  wharf  and  carried  to  Boston,  New  York,  or  even  as 
far  as  New  Orleans,  where  they  are  used  as  curbstones, 
blocks  for  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes.  Several 
of  the  government  buildings  at  Washington  are  made  of 
New  England  granite. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  granite  is  for  monuments, 
columns,  and  other  ornamental  work.  The  stone  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  because  of  its  beautiful  color,  which 
varies  in  different  quarries,  being  gray,  almost  white, 
bluish,  or  distinctly  red. 

For  ornamental  work  it  is  often  given  a  polish.  After  being 
chipped  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  chisels,  the  stone  is  placed 
in  a  frame  and  then  further  smoothed  by  grinding  sand  against 
it  by  machinery.  Finally,  by  grinding  it  with  other  hard  sub- 
stances of  finer  grain,  it  is  made  still  smoother,  like  glass,  and 
thus  given  a  bright  polish. 

Statues,  bunches  of  grapes  and  other  ornamental  forms,  are 
cut  out  of  this  hard  rock  merely  by  chisel  and  hammer,  the 
workmen  chipping  off  bits  here  and  there  until  the  desired 
form  is  chiselled  out. 
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Marble. — This  stone  is  so  much  softer  than  granite 
that  it  maybe  sawed  without  being  blasted.  The  moal 
noted  marble  quarries  in  this  country  are  near  RtJTLAMD, 
Vermont,  where  much  of  the  stone  is  white,  though  Borne 

of  it  is  streaked  with  blue.     In  other  places,  as  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  colors  are  different  and  often  very  beantifol. 

Marble  is  too  soft  for  paving  stones,  but  is  much  used 
for  buildings,  statues,  and  monuments,  the  Rutland  marble 
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no.  107. 

A  riew  in  one  of  the  mnrhl<<  qo&rriM  DMI  Rutkunl.  Vermont.    NottM  Um  >I'r- 

ric.k.s,  liy  t lit*  aid  uf  which  tin-  heavy  blocks  art;  raised  nut  of  the  d06fl 
Some  of  tho  largo  Mocks  are  also  seen. 

being  one  of  the  most  common  headstones  in  the  ceme- 
nt the  East.      Like  granite,  it  may  be  given  a  high 
ie  of  the   most  highly  prized  marble  is  so 
banded    and    variegated   that,  when   polished,  it  m:il 

liful  ornamental  stone  for  interiors  of  cathedrals  and 
public  buildings. 
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White  marble  has  been  used  for  many  centuries  for  making 
fine  statues ;  in  fact,  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Greeks 
built  the  marble  Parthenon  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and 
cut  marble  statues,  such  as  that  of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  which 
have  become  famous  on  account  of  their  marvellous  beauty. 

Slate.  —  Slate  rock  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  m  eastern  Maine  and  western  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont. It  is  also  obtained  in  Pennsylvania.  The  value  of  slate 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  splits,  or  cleaves,  so  easily  that 
it  is  readily  broken  into  thin  slabs  with  a  smooth  surface.  In 
this  way  it  is  made  into  roofing  slate  and  school  slates;  from 
it  also  are  made  slate  pencils,  slabs  for  wash  basins,  etc. 

Fishing 

Still  another  raw  product  of  New  England  is  fish. 
When  the  country  was  first  settled,  great  numbers  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  especially  mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod,  were 
found  close  to  the  shore.  Such  names  as  Cape  Cod,  Hali- 
but Point,  and  Bass  Rock,  given  to  places  on  the  coast, 
indicate  this.  Find  the  first  of  these.  Provincetown, 
on  this  cape,  is  still  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Fish  supplied  the  first  settlers  with  one  of  their  chief 
foods,  and  the  fishing  industry  soon  became  of  importance. 
You  will  remember  (p.  98)  that  it  was  the  fishing  which 
first  attracted  the  French  to  the  American  coast ;  and  they 
still  retain  the  right  to  fish  along  the  Newfoundland  shore. 

Near  the  coast,  fish  are  now  much  less  abundant ;  but 
since  they  are  still  found  farther  from  the  shore,  hundreds 
of  vessels  and  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  solely  in 
catching  them.  Gloucester,  which  is  a  centre  for  that 
industry,  is  the  greatest  fishing  port  in  the  United  States 
(Fig.  108)  ;  but  Boston  and  Portland  also  have  an 
important  fish  trade. 
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Mackerel.  —  Mackerel  are  obtained  in  spring  and  sum 
iiK-i-.     The)    swim   together,   and   in  such   numbers       in 
schools,  an  fishermen  saj      t hut  thej  a  greal  com- 

motion in  the  water.  The  fishermen,  who  are  ornistng 
about  in  search  of  the  Bah,  sail  in  swift,  two-masted  ves- 
sels, called  schooners.  When  they  sight  a  '*schooV'  they 
Bpring  into  their  groat  seine  bunts,  drop  a  large  seme,  or 

net,  into  the  water,  and  endeavor  to  draw  it  around  the 
wBOhool."  Then  the  seine  is  drawn  in,  forming  a  pocket 
and  entrapping  the  flab.     In  this  pocket  enough  Sab  are 


.-  httf  at4*!  JA'yf*  •** 


a  vi.-v.   it  til  i'li'.r.  shoving  the  fishing  Kshoaners,  the  MFlinrras  when 

the  risli  ftte  l;»mleii,  ;nul  the  buildings  in  \vhi<-h  they  are  stored. 

sometimes   obtained    to    fill   hundreds    of    barrels.       Some 

are  sold  fresh,  others  are  sailed  and  sold  as  salt  maoki 

Halibut  and  Codfish.  — The  method  of  fishing  described 
ahOYC  is  similar  to  that  which  the  Disciples  of  Christ  used 
in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  But  fishing  for  halibut  ami  cod  is 
at.  This  is  carried  on  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  and  the  vessels  go  from  Gloucester  even  as  far  as 
aland  and  [celand,  although  most,  of  them  fish  off 
the  New  England  and  Newfoundland  coasts. 

Halibut   are  very  large,  often   weighing  mora  than  a 
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man  ;   and  they  are  caught  upon  lines,  generally  a  sing] 
one  at  a  time.       Codfish  may    1>«-    captured    in    I 

manner,  though   more  commonly  a  trawl  is  need 
109),     Tins  consists  of  a  number  of  books  hanging  from 

single  long  line,  all  lowered   into  the  water  \ 

left  i  here  for  hours.    The  fish  bite  at  the  suspended  h< 

ami  in  this  way  many  are  caught  at  one  time. 

This  kind  of  fishing  is  dangerous  because  the  men  must  v.  n 
tare  out  in  small.  Bat-bottomed  boats,  called  dort'ea,  to  take  the 

While  they  are  busy  a  storm  may  ;: 
a  heavy  fog  come  up,  and  prevent   their  return  to  the   vessi 


Fio.  109. 
Cod  fishing  by  menus  of  a  trawl.    Tell  what  you  see  iu  this  picture. 

They  arc  then  left  in  open  boats  far  out  upon  the  ocean.     I 
year  dozens  of  Gloucester  fishermen  are  lost  in  this  man] 
As  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  codfish  are  sold  either  fre- 
salt.     In  order  to  salt,  or  cure  them,  they  are  split  open   and 
cleaned,  soaked  in  barrels  of  brine,  and  then  <lr  n   tli.' 

wharf.     Sometimes  the  bones  are  removed,  the  skin  stn 
off,  and  the  flesh  torn  into  shreds  and  into  box- 

boneless  eod.     Either  the  salted  or  boneless  cod  may  be 
almost  any  grocery,  and  much  of  it  comes  from  Gloucester. 


en  in 

cester. 
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Other  Ocean  Foods.  —  Traps,  or  weirs,  are  also  set  for  Bah. 
They  ace  placed  along  the  shore,  and  many  kinds  of  fish, 
as  shad,  salmon,  and  bass,  swim  into  them  ami  arc  then  u 
to  tin.l  their  way  out.  Lobster  fishing  is  also  earned  on.  esp  - 
rially  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  A  lobster  trap,  made  of  wood  and 
freighted  with  stone,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom,  where  the  lobster 
lives,  crawling  around  among  the  rocks  and  seaweed.  A  lish 
head  for  bait  is  inside  the  trap,  and  the  lobster  crawls  in  to  get 
ii  ;  but  he  is  so  stupid  that  he  is  rarely  able  to  find  his  way  out. 


Fie.,  no. 
A  tish  weir  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.    The  large  buildings  are  Bummer  hotels. 

found  along  many  parts  of  the  New  England  I .-' 
live  buried  in  the  mud  flats  which  are  exposed  to  viev,  at  low 

At  BUCh  time  boys  and  men  dig  these  shell  lish  out,  BJ  a 
fanner  digs  potatoes  from  a  hill. 

AGRICULTURE 

So  much  of  New  England  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and 
so  strewn  with  boulders,  that  farming  18  not  BO  extensive 
an  industry  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  By 
no  means  all  the  food  that  is  needed  GAD  be  raised  in  this 
section,  much  grain  and  in. -at  having  to  be  brought  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  since  the  southern  poi 
of  N<  w  England  is  thickly  dotted  with  cities,  where  ib<- 
people  are  engaged  in  other  occupations,  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  whatever  food  the  farmers  can  supply. 


>:ri' 
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Where  the  farms  are  so  fat  away  from  the  cities  that  it  is 

sible  to  drive  to  them,  the  profits  are  less;  but  special 

arrangements  are  made  for  the  marketing  of  milk.     So  much 

of  this  is  needed  in  the  large  cities  that  special  cars,  carrying 
nothing  but  cans  of  milk,  are  run  from  far  out  in  the  con 
Also  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  some- 
times i»n  the  farm,  but  much  more  commonly  at  factories,  or 
LTL'iunejits,  whetfl  the  work  is  dune  by  machinery. 


Ft,..  112. 
A  New  England  farmhouse  and  ban). 

In  some  puils  of  N.m'.  England,  where  the  soil  is  very  poor 
and  uu  market  is  near,  farming  has  been  BO  unsuccessful  that 
many  farms  have  been  abandoned,  oivhanls  are  grown  up  with 
weeds,  and  houses  and  bams  are  tumbling  down.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of  New  England. 


often  p^' 
tk*u* 

thecit**1* 


Mam  i  a(Tikin<; 

When  the  Puritans  settled  New  England  it  v. 
expensive  to  bring  from   over   the   sea   the  articles   that 
they  needed.      Nevertheless,  at   first  they  imported  not 
only  furniture  and  tools,  but  ev-  the  interior 

of  houses  and   bricks   foi  the  walls,  lire;  id  chim- 

neys.     Even   now.    in    some    of    the   older    New    England 
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buildings,  one  sees  doors  and  rafters  that  came  from  b 
the  ocean  many  generations  ago. 

Veiy  soon,  however,  the  Bettl  m  to  make   for 

themselves  such  articles  as  shoes,  cloth,  and  Lumber.  Thus 
manufacturing  began  early  in  this  region,  and  the  indus- 
try was  greatly  aided  by   t lit'  water  power,  caused    by   t he 

glacier.      It   was    also 
aided    by    the     ma 
lakes.     These  Ben 
trvoirs  from  win 
even  during   times   oj 
droi  steady  Biip- 

ply    of    water     is    fie- 
ri i  red  tor  the  falls  i 
rapids. 

Many  mills  and 
lories  sprung   up   m 
the  coast,  and  later  in 
the   interior,  and    thus 
New  Eugland  soon 
came      the      prior, 
manufacturing  section 
of  the  whole  count 
Its   many   large    cities 
owe     their     existence 
chiefly   to   this   indus- 
try.  Hundreds  of  arti- 
cles are  made,  those  composed  of  cotton,  w  her,  and 
metal  being  the  most  important, 

It  may  seem  strange  that  this  should  be  the  ease,  si  nee 
none  of  these  raw  materials  are  extensively  produced  in 
New  England.  But  the  abundant  waterfalls  furnished  such 


Fm.  US. 

A  waterfall  thar  supplies  power  to  some 
factorio-i  iu  one  of  ihe  smaller  manufac- 
turing towns  of  New  England. 
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excellent  power  that  it  paid  to  bring  the  raw  materials 
there  oauufactured.    Therefore,  chiefly  on  account 

of  its  water  power,  manufacturing  developed  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  a&d  the  people  learned  the  art  so  well  that  facti 
were  later  built,  even  where  there  was  no  water  power. 
This  is  true  in  Huston,  i'or  instance,  win-re  steam  power 
iH  used.  Nowadays  the  location  of  a  mill  near  an  impor- 
tant railwayv  01*  neal*  BOine  other  good  shipping  point,  is  a 
more  important  matter  than  its  location  near  water  power. 


P»    1H. 

A  group  of  factories  idoatezed  oil  ill*  bank  <■!  u  sOvuni  which  M^pllcfl  waler 
povet.     (Bellows  Fulls,  Vt.i 

Cotton  Manufacturing.  — There  are  about  four  hundred 
OH   mills   in   New    England,  making  such  articles  as 
sheets,  towels,  stockings,  underwear,  thread,  string,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  gingham  and  ealieo  dress  goods.      As  many 
;is  twelve  Imndiv  na  are  frequentl  ved  in  a 

single  mill,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  whom  are  women, 
and  they  may  eonsume  from  sixty  thousand  to  seventy 
thousand  pounds  ut'  cotton  per  day.  Most  of  the  cotton 
is  brought  from  Texas  and  other  Southern  States  ;  but 
some  of  it  comes  from  Egypt  and  other  foreign  countries. 
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The  cotton  arrives  in  bales,  weighing  about  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  is  made  into  cloth  by  machinery  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  First  the  dirt,  small  sticks,  etc.,  are  removed. 
Then  the  cotton  fibres  of  various  lengths  are  combed  out 
straight  and  well  mixed  with  one  another.  After  that  they 
are  pressed  into  thin,  gauzelike  sheets.  These  are  gradually 
drawn  and  twisted  into  threads,  and  then  wound  upon  spindles 
and  taken  to  the  looms  for  weaving. 

Cotton  cloths  are  nothing  more  than  such  threads  woven 
together,  those  that  extend  lengthwise  of  the  piece  being  called 
the  warp,  and  those  across  it,  the  woof.  An  ordinary  piece  of 
calico  has  a  warp  of  perhaps  twelve  hundred  threads,  while  a 
wide  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  may  contain  as 
many  as  twenty-five  hundred.  Stripes  are  made  by  coloring 
the  threads  differently,  and  then,  before  the  weaving  begins, 
by  carefully  arranging  them  according  to  some  design. 

Wool  Manufacturing.  —  Wool  is  cut,  or  sheared,  from 
sheep,  and  much  of  that  which  is  manufactured  into  cloth 
in  New  England  is  obtained  from  Ohio  and  other  states 
farther  west.      Large  quantities  are  also  imported   from 

Australia. 

After  being  sheared  from  the  sheep,  the  wool  is  washed  and 
freed  from  burs,  sticks,  etc.  Then  it  is  untangled  and  combed 
out  straight,  after  which  it  is  twisted  into  yarn,  much  as  cot- 
ton is  twisted  into  thread.  The  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth  for 
men's  suits  and  overcoats,  and  also  for  cloaks,  skirts,  under- 
wear, blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  and  dozens  of  other  articles. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  garments  which  you  are  wearing  are 
either  made  of  wool  or  cotton,  or  of  the  two  mixed  together. 

The  cities  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
either  cotton  or  woollen  cloth,  or  both,  are,  in  Maine, 
Biddeford,  Lewistox,  Auburx,  and  Augusta,  the 
capital ;  in  New  Hampshire,  Manchester,  Nashua,  and 
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Dovek ;  in  Massachusetts,  Lowell  and  LAWBBNOE  on 
the  Merrimac  River,  Pittsfif.ld  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, and  Fall  River,  New  BEDFORD,  and  Taunton  in 
the  southern  part ;  in  Rhode  Island.  Pawtitket.  \V<  •ox- 
socket,  and  PboYXDSNOB  (Fig.  117),  which  is  the  sc 
city  in  size  in   New   England,  and  has  the  largest  cotton 

factory  in  the  world. 

Leather  Manufacturing.  —  Hoot  and  shoe  making  is 
carried  on  in  a  number  of  cities,  though  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Lynn.  Havehhill.  and  BeoCKTOS  in  Massachu- 
setts. Leather  is  made  from  the  hides  of  animals,  such 
as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  hogs.  After  the  hair 
is  removed,  the  hides  are  taken  to  Uumeriu,  where  they 
are  soaked  in  a  liquid  to  make  them  dural 

Some  of  the  tanneries  are  situated  near  forests,  as  in  Michi- 
gan, where  there  are  many  hemlock  trees,  whose  bark  produces 
the  tannic  acid  for  tanning.  Others  are  in  the  mountains  of 
North  t'arolin  a  kind  of  oak  gfOWS  Cram  irhich  tannic. 

acid  is  made.    Some  of  the  tanneries  of  New  England  are  also 

near  the  forest;  hut  many,  as  those  at  SALBK,  near  Lynn 
so  far  away  that  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  hides,  must  be  brought 
i  long  distance  bo  them. 

In  other  tanneries,  Qhemioalfl  are  used  in  place  of  the  tannic 
acid  from   hemlock   or  oak   hark.      In   a   single  tannery  near 

Din,  where  sheep  skins  are  tanned,  from  thirty  thousan 
forty  thousand  skins  are  used  each  week. 

After  being  thus  prepared,  the  leather  is  brought  to  the  fac- 
!"iies  and  cut  up  (Fig,  llo),  one  machine  cutting  out  soles  of  a 
certain  size,  a  second   tops,  a  third  tongues,  etc.j  these  parts 

are  then  sewed  or  nailed  together  and  the  *hoes  are  soon  fin- 
ished As  in  tin*  case  of  cotton  and  wool  manufacturing,  nearly 
all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  each  person  caring  fot  one 
or  more  machines  and  performing  the  same  simple  tssl 


Ftg   11". 

Pome  small  pictures  r»f  a  shoe  factory,  showing  the  men  ani\  women  nr  work 
making  shoes.     T«:ll  what  yon  see  in  fl 

ides  boots  and  shoes,  leather  is  made  into  many 
other  articles,  as  book  bindings,  harnesses,  pocket-books, 
and  bicycle  saddles.     Can  yon  not  name  some  othep 

Metal  Manufacturing. — On  account  of  the  water  power. 
New  England   early  became    engaged    in    manufacturing 
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metals  into  various  articles;  and,  although  steam  now 
largely  takes  the  plaee  of  water,  these  industries  are  still 
very  extensive.  especially  in  the  three  southern  stmts. 
Since  almost  no  coal  and  iron  are  produced  in  this  section, 
these  two  materials  must  be  shipped  from  other  states. 
Therefore,  large,  heavy  objects  that  require  much  metal 

and  coal  are  QOf  usually  made. 

The  lighter  articles,  as  jewelry,  docks,  needles,  cutlery, 
and  firearms,  that  require  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
are  i  I  articles  manufactured  From  metal  in  New 

England.  For  instance,  Worcester  (Fig.  117),  near 
Boston,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  wire  and  iron 
goods,  besides  snvel  ipes,  boots,  and  shoes;  Pbovidbncjd 
manufactures  great  quantities  of  jewelry;  New  \\.\ 

18  noted  fur  hardwire  and  firearms;    BbTDOKPORT  maiiii- 

carriages,  sewing   m         ■  •.,  etc.  ;    Haetfobd, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  I    m    tcticut 
River,  ami  Springfield,  farther  north  in  Massachusetts, 
both  produce  firearms,  cars,  and  bicycles.     Fitch  bub 
also  w  i  manufacturing. 

i   Boston,  at  Wavtoam,  the  Ameri  boh  Company 

has  an  in  factory  whore  fewi  hundred  watches 

are  made  every  day   (Pig.    1lfn.      Alwut   twenty-four  him- 

person-.,  more  than  half  of  whom  aw  women,  are  employed 

awing  $100,000  a  month  in  wages.  Great  an 
elooka  am  made  in  Waxbrbubyj  j  and 

cutlery  at  BfxarnsK,  Connecticut  j  and  In  hundreds  of  smaller 
cities,  snd  villages  in  New  England  there  are  Caotoriea 

ami  mills  of  psj  I         Use  some  of  the  <  ipied 

in    cotton    ami   WOC  mufarturing.  such    as    I'vi.l   Kivkr, 

LiOWtcLLj  and  Nr.w  Bbdfoud,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  other  metals.  In  travelling  through  the  wnithern 
portion  of  New  England,  «»ue  sees  busy  factories  at  every  hand. 


■pr."  mi  ni*'!!! 
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The  Walt  bain  watHi  factory.    The  two  middle  pictures  (C&nd  l>»  -h«»w  the 
crowds  of  workers  leaving  the  factory  at  ttOOB. 


Largest  Cities  and  Chief  Shipping  R 

The  Large  Cities.  —  All  this  manufacturing  rails  f< 
Immense  amount   of   cotton,   wool,  leather,  metals, 
and  food  :  and  mosl  of  these  products  come  from  outside 
New  England.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  then 
many  cities  on  the  coast.      K<»r  instance.  PORTLAND  | 
117),  the  largest  city  in  Maiue,  has  an  excellent   harbor, 
and  is  fche  eastern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
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which  runs  through  Canada,  so  that  in  winter,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  is  frozen  oyer,  it  is  n  shipping  point 
for  Canadian  goods.  New  Haven,  the  largest  city  in  Con- 
necticut, Pbovtoence  (Fig.  117),  the  largest  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  BOSTON,  the  greatest  in  New  England,  are 
.ill  on  the  Beacoafifc. 

The  seacoast  of  New  Hampshire  is  very  .small,  and  the  largest 
Manchester,  engaged  in  manufacturing,  is  inland  near 
some  falls  in  the  Merrimac  River:  but.  on  the  roast  is  the  impor- 
tant city  .-i  Portsmouth.  Vermont  has  no  seacoast.  [ts  largest 
city,  Rurlihotox,  engaged  in  lumbering  and  quarrying,  is  on 
Lake  Champlain.  and  has  much  trade  with  t'anada. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.  —  The  most  important  of  all  the 
New  England  cities  is  Boston,  which  is  fifth  in  size  in  the 
■d  States.  It  is  itself  a  great  manufacturing  centre, 
being  engaged  in  most  of  the  industries  already  named, 
and  in  making  clothing  particularly.  Aixrai  it,  and  hut  a 
few  miles  away,  are  many  large  cities  and  tonus  in  which 
also  are  large  manufactories  (Figi  117).  In  addition, 
these  towns  serve  as  places  of  residence  for  many  oi 
blisine88  men  of  Boston. 

Among  these  the  largest  are  Cavbrtdgi  kkviu.e. 

(Fig.   117),   which   arc  paged   in  meat  packing, 

machine  manufacturing,  printing,  and  the  making  of  mi 
instruments,  soap,  and  many  other  articles. 

other  cities  near  Boston  are  t  on  Figure  117. 

Among  these  are  Chew     and  M.w.hkn,  each  of  which  is  en- 

manufacturing  rubbergoodsi  artieles.     Not 

far  from   Huston   is  Sai.k.m.  which  in  the  early  days  was  even 
important  than   Boston.     Sin.',,    ttfl   bflrbot    H     tOQ      hallow 

for  the  deep  Bhipsoi  the  present  time,  this  rffcy  bas  lost  much 
of  its  commeri  h  is  now  carried  on  in  Boston.    Notii 

ftgttM  86  that  Salem  was  one  of  the  large  cities  in  lT'.'o, 


Fie.  117. 
Jtnstnn  and   vicinity.    Also  small   maps  <>r  Providence.   Portland.,  and  Worcester. 
■\otny  the  steamship  and  railway  Wws  cxwi\ct£\\\fc  i\\,  BohUm.    Also  the  number 
of  cities  near  Boston.    The  reaevvovts  ueat  W*  oxc&atex  wt*  vkmA.  \,q  gtAt&  ^"*!Mst  fei 
power. 
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The  great  size  of  Boston  is  due  largely  to  its  excellent 
harbor  (Fig.  117)  and  its  central  location.  Many  railway 
lines  reach  out  from  the  city  toward  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, while  numerous  steamship  lines  connect  Boston  with 
all  important  points  along  the  coast,  and  with  foreign 
countries  (Fig.  117). 

The  port  of  Boston  is  second  in  importance  in  the  United 
States.  Raw  materials  are  sent  there  in  great  quantities 
for  distribution  among  factories,  and  the  finished  goods 
are  shipped  all  over  the  world.  Also  much  grain  and 
meat  for  food  reach  Boston  from  the  West,  and  from  there 
are  distributed  among  the  smaller  cities,  or  shipped  to 
foreign  countries.  These,  in  return,  send  such  articles 
as  coffee,  tea,  and  bananas,  which  are  needed  in  New 
England. 

Boston  and  vicinity  have  been  important  from  the  beginning 
of  our  history.  There,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  occurred  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  Ride, 
and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  vicinity  of  Boston  is  also 
noted  for  its  literary  associations.  Harvard  College,  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  163(5  at  Cambridge, 
three  miles  from  Boston.  Yale  College,  at  Xkw  Havex,  was 
established  sixty-five  years  later,  in  1701.  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Agassiz  were  professors  at  Harvard ;  and  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Whittier  lived  near  by.  What 
writings  of  these  men  have  you  read  ? 

Summer  Resorts 

New  England  is  so  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  other  forms  of  business,  that  immense  numbers  of  people 
dwell  in  cities,  where,  during  most  of  the  year,  they  are  closely 
confined  in  noisy  factories,  or  in  offices  and  stores.  To  these,  the 
wooded  mountains,  the  silvery  lakes  (Fig.  100)  and  rivers,  the 
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Fio.  118. 
Kataluliii  Lake,  Maine.    Mt.  Katalwlin  rises  in  the  backpron 

green  valleys,  and  the  rocky  aeaeoast  offer  such  attractions 

each  summer  tens  of  thousands  run  away  from  town  for  a  week, 
rem  for  months,  to  enjoy  their  vacations  ai  these  place 
They  go  to  the  green  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills 

and  Green  Mountains,  or  climb  at i  among  th<   rugj 

of      he      White 

the    magni 

ticent  scenery 

r.  103).  Many 

plunge  into  the 

da  of  Maine 

or  northern  New 

Hampshire,      to 

hunt  ami  fish,  at 

to    canoe     upon 

the  and 

lakes,  espa  iaJly 

the    beautiful 

i-i,;   n«i.  Moosehead    and 

A  moose  in  the  wood*  of  Maine.  Rangcly     lakes. 


Fio.  190L 
Some  views  among  the  New  England  summer  resorts.     The  railway  (D)  is  ou 
the  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  the*  mountain  peak  (C)  is  the  tup  of  Mt. 
Mouaduock.     B  shows  :i  vit  u  ttOTD  the  White  Mountains,  looking  down  im 
the  sea  of  clouds  that  lill  the  valleys.  .u  see  in  the  other  pictures '.' 

Others  settle  down  at  farmhouses  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the 
country  (Figs.  102,  111.  and  112). 

While  great  numbers  visit  the  woods,  mountains,  and  country, 
many  go  to  the  seashore  to  escape  the  heat  and  to  bathe  in  the 
salt  water,  01  to  sail  and  row.  So  many  go  there,  in  fact,  that 
almost  the  entire  New  England  coast  is  dotted  with  summer 
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cottages  and  hotels.  Thousands  visit  Bar  Harbor  on  Mt. 
Desert  Island  in  Maine  (Fig.  110),  which  is  therefore  a  very 
busy  place  in  summer.  Nantucket  Island  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard are  similar  resorts  farther  south,  while  Newport,  just 
west  of  them,  on  Narragausett  Bay,  is  noted  for  its  many  mag- 
nificent summer  homes.  The  smaller  seacoast  towns  and  cities 
also  have  many  summer  visitors,  and  the  business  of  caring  for 
them  is  the  chief  occupation  of  many  of  the  people. 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  effects  have  the  glacier  and  the 
sinking  of  the  coast  had  upon  New  England  ?  (2)  Describe  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  and  name  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  (3)  How 
do  ocean  currents  influence  its  climate?  (4)  Describe  lumbering  in 
Maine.  (5)  To  what  use  is  lumber  put?  (6)  What  cities  are  noted 
for  it?  (7)  How  are  maple  sugar  and  syrup  made  in  Vermont? 
(8)  State  how  granite  is  quarried  and  what  its  uses  are.  (9)  State  the 
same  about  marble  and  slate.  (10)  Describe  each  of  the  kinds  of  fishing 
on  the  New  England  coast.  (11)  Tell  about  the  farming.  (12)  What 
led  to  the  early  development  of  manufacturing  in  New  England? 
(1U)  What  now  determines  the  site  of  a  factory?  (14)  Describe  cot- 
ton manufacturing.  (15)  Wool  manufacturing.  (l(i)  On  the  map, 
locate  the  cities  most  extensively  engaged  in  either  or  both  of  these. 
(17)  Tell  about  the  tanning  of  leather.  (18)  About  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  (19)  Locate  the  cities  most  noted  for  these  in- 
dustries. (20)  What  can  you  say  about  the  manufacture  of  metals? 
(21)  Name  and  locate  the  chief  cities  engaged  in  it.  (22)  Give 
several  facts  about  Boston.      (23)    What  large  cities  are  near  it? 

(24)  Where  and  how   do   the   people   take  their  summer  outing? 

(25)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  New  England  States,  including  the  chief 
rivers,  cities,  and  the  state  boundaries. 

Review  by  States:  Maine  {Me.).  —  (1)  Draw  the  coast  line  of 
Maine.  (2)  What  makes  it  so  irregular  ?  (3)  What  are  the  princi- 
pal rivers  ?  (4)  What  cities  are  situated  on  each  ?  (5)  Much  ice  is 
obtained  in  Maine.  Why  more  than  in  Connecticut  ?  (6)  Should  you 
expect  much  fishing  along  the  coast  ?  Why  ?  (7)  What  reasons  can 
you  give  why  so  many  people  resort  to  the  Maine  coast  and  woods  in 
summer?  (8)  Describe  the  lumbering  in  Maine.  (9)  What  cities 
are  engaged  in  producing  lumber?    Why?    (10)  What  stones  are 
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quarried  ia  the  state?  (11)  Which  is  the  largest  city?  How  does 
it  compare  in  size  with  Boston  and  Providence?  (See  table,  p.  448.) 
(12)  What  other  cities  in  Maine  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  Find 
them  on  the  map.  (13)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Maine,  locating 
the  principal  rivers  and  lakes,  the  capital,  and  the  chief  cities.  Do 
the  same  for  each  of  the  other  states  as  you  study  about  it. 

New  Hampshire  (N.H.)  —  (14)  What  large  lakes  are  found  in  this 
state?  What  river?  (15)  Name  the  cities  on  it.  (16)  For  what  are 
they  important?  (17)  Why  are  there  not  more  cities  in  northern  New 
Hampshire?  (18)  What  industry  should  you  expect  there?  (19)  Find 
Mt.  Washington  ;  it  is  the  highest  peak  in  New  England.  (20)  Where 
should  you  expect  to  find  most  fanning?  (21)  How  does  the  largest 
city  in  the  state  compare  in  size  with  Portland?     (See  table,  p.  448.) 

Vermont  (Vt.). —  (22)  What  large  lake  on  the  western  boundary? 
Into  what  waters  does  it  flow?  (28)  What  river  on  the  eastern 
boundary?  Through  what  states  does  it  pass?  (24)  What  is  the 
name  of  the  mountains  ?  (25)  Lumbering  is  carried  on,  as  in  Maine ; 
into  what  waters  must  the  lumber  be  floated?  (26)  What  other  Ver- 
mont industries  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  (27)  There  is  also  farm- 
ing in  the  fertile  valleys  and  some  manufacturing,  as  at  Brattleboro. 
Find  it.  (28)  Compare  the  size  of  the  largest  city  with  that  of  Man- 
chester, N.H.  (see  table,  p.  448). 

Massachusetts  (Mass.).  —  (29)  Measure  the  length  and  width  of 
Massachusetts  and  compare  it  with  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine.  (30)  Name  the  large  cities  near  Boston  (see  Fig.  117). 
(31)  Find  Plymouth;  for  what  is  it  noted?  (32)  Find  the  principal 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text  and  tell  where  each  is  located.  (33)  For 
what  is  each  important  ?  (34)  What  advantages  do  you  see  in  the  loca- 
tion of  each?  (35)  Examine  the  relief  map  (Fig.  101,  p.  125)  to  see 
whether  Massachusetts  is  more  or  less  mountainous  than  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  (30)  Where  is  the  mountainous  portion 
of  the  state?  (37)  What  effect  should  you  expect  the  mountains  to 
have  upon  agriculture?  (38)  Should  you  expect  to  find  forests  there? 
(39)  Remembering  what  was  said  about  the  value  of  a  near  market 
(p.  140),  in  what  part  of  the  state  should  you  expect  farming  to  be 
most  profitable?  (40)  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  reasons  why 
Boston  has  grown  as  it  has.  (41)  Of  what  importance  is  Boston  to 
the  cities  near  by?     (42)  Of  what  importance  are  they  to  Boston? 

Rhode  Island  (R.L). —  (43)  Measure  this  and  compare  its  length  and 
width  with  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  It  is  the  smallest  state 
in  the  Union.     (44)  What  is  the  name  of  the  bay  in  this  state? 
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What  cities  are  situated  on  it?  (45)  One  way  to  go  from  Boston  to 
New  York  is  by  rail  to  Fall  River  then  by  Sound  steamer  (Fig.  117). 
Why  is  this  preferable  to  a  trip  all  the  way  by  water  ?  (46)  What 
large  oity  in  Rhode  Island  ?  (47)  Compare  its  size  with  Boston  and 
Portland  (see  table,  p.  448).  (48)  Should  you  expect  much  lumber- 
ing in  Rhode  Island?    Why?    (49)  Farming?    Why? 

Connecticut  {Conn.,  or  Ct.). —  (50)  Where  are  the  mountains  in 
this  state?  (51)  Locate  each  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  text. 
(52)  Tell  for  what  each  is  important.  (53)  The  farms  of  Connecticut 
are  better  than  those  of  Maine.  Give  reasons  for  this.  (54)  There 
is  almost  no  lumbering  in  the  state.  Why?  (55)  Compare  the  size 
of  New  Haven  with  that  of  Boston  and  Portland  (see  table,  p.  448). 

General. —  (56)  Name  the  industries  of  New  England.  Tell  in 
which  states  they  are  carried  on.  Which  industry  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  most  important?  (57)  Make  a  list  of  the  ten  largest  cities 
(see  table,  p.  448)  in  New  England,  the  states  they  are  in,  and  the 
business  they  are  engaged  in. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Read  Whittier's  Snowbound.  (2)  Read  about 
lumbering  in  Chase  and  Clow's  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  I.  (3)  Dis- 
solve some  maple  sugar  in  water  to  make  syrup ;  then  boil  it  to  evapo- 
rate the  water,  making  sugar  again.  (4)  Visit  a  stone-yard,  or  a 
place  where  monuments  are  made,  and  collect  some  specimens  from 
the  chips  in  the  yard.  (5)  Find  blocks  of  granite  and  marble  in 
buildings.  (6)  Find  out  how  fishing  was  carried  on  in  the  olden 
times  by  reading  Chapter  xxi.  in  the  book  of  John,  New  Testament. 
(7)  Make  drawings  of  mackerel,  cod,  and  halibut.  You  will  find 
pictures  of  them  in  the  dictionary.  (8)  Make  a  collection  of  cotton, 
wool,  leather,  and  metals  for  the  school.  Also  make  a  collection  of 
articles  manufactured  from  them.  (9)  If  cotton  is  worth  7J  cents 
per  pound,  how  much  would  the  70,000  pounds,  that  one  mill  uses  in 
a  day,  be  worth  ?  (10)  The  cotton  mill  referred  to  on  page  143  con- 
sumes 25  tons  of  coal  per  day,  besides  depending  partly  upon  water 
power :  if  the  coal  costs  $3.00  per  ton,  what  is  the  coal  bill  for  a  year  V 

(11)  What  are  the  average  wages  per  hour  of  the  hands  in  the  Waltham 
Watch  Factory ;  the  working  day  there  is  ten  hours  long.  How  many 
watches  are  made  per  minute  ?    Per  year  ?    (See  the  figures  on  p.  147.) 

(12)  Visit  some  factory  to  see  how  its  work  is  carried  on.  (18)  Fiud 
out  about  the  ice  industry  in  Maine. 

For  References  to  Books  and  Articles,  see  page  489. 
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Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Which  states  have  mountains  ?  (2)  Which 
have  none?  (3)  What  influence  do  you  think  the  mountains  have 
upon  the  industries?  (4)  What  waters  help  to  form  the  boundary  of 
this  group  of  states  ?  (5)  Find  where  natural  boundaries  separate 
the  states.  (6)  What  would  have  formed  a  more  natural  boundary 
for  the  northernmost  part  of  New  York?  (7)  For  the  boundary 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ?  (8)  Measure  the  length 
and  width  of  this  group  of  states  and  compare  them  with  the  New 
England  States.  Notice  that  the  scale  of  the  two  maps  is  different. 
(9)  Which  is  the  largest  state?  Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  Maine? 
(See  table,  p.  445.)  Which  is  the  smallest  state?  Ts  it  larger  or 
smaller  than  Khode  Island?  (10)  Name  the  three  bays.  Why  has  a 
city  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  bays  a  better  location  than  one  at  the 
entrance?  (11)  Name  the  capital  of  each  state.  (12)  Why  has 
Ilarrisburg  a  better  location  for  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  than 
Philadelphia?  (13)  The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country.  Why  ?  Where  would  a  better  location  be? 
(14)  Each  of  the  bays  has  a  river  entering  it.  How  does  that  hap- 
pen? (See  pp.  19  and  20.)  (15)  Name  the  five  largest  rivers.  Into 
what  waters  do  they  flow?     Through  what  states? 

Physiography.  —  The  Appalachian  mountain  ranges 
and  plateaus,  with  their  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  extend 
across  these  states  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Just 
east  of  the  mountains  is  a  low,  hilly  plateau  of  hard  rock, 
called  the  Piedmont1  plateau.  This  low,  hilly  region  is 
really  a  worn-down  mountain  land  like  New  England ;  in 
fact,  it  represents  the  very  roots  of  those  mountains  which 
rose  above  the  sea  long  before  the  Coal  Period  (p.  2). 
The  land  slopes  seaward,  and  the  streams  flow  in  short 
courses  in  the  same  direction. 

1  Piedmont  means  foot  of  mountain. 
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Nearer  the  seacoast  the  country  is  a  low  plain  of  softer 
rocks,  chiefly  sands  and  clays,  that  were  deposited  on  the 
sea  bottom  and  then  raised  to  form  dry  land.  These 
plains,  added  to  the  country  not  many  ages  ago,  .in- 
known  as  the  coastal  plains  (Fig.  06). 

From  Xi'u  Yml  to  Alabama  the  line  of  division  between 
the  Piedmont  plateau  and  the  coastal  plains  is  marked  by 
rapids  and  low  falls  near  where  streams  cross  it,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  called  the  fall  line  (Fig.  123).     There  are  rapids  and 
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falls    at    this    place    because    the 
Btreams  dig  more  rapidly  into  the 
layers  of  ttie  coastal  plains 
khan  into  the  harder  rocks  of  the 
naont  i'". ii 
Since  1  lie  rapids   and  falls  de- 
termine   fllfl     place     where     boats 

paaBtng  i  p  Btreari  must  stop,  and 
□  when-  there  is  water  power, 
tin-  earlier  settlers    located    their 
villages  on  the  fall  line,  I  nd- 

ians  had  done  before  them.  Note 
(Fig.  123)  Int.  i ii:inv  large  cities 
on  this  line.     Xame  them. 


DHrull  K# 

r^^&^-"H    -v 


t  'Ft  »  ..     '  ^ 


Flo.    [29. 

The  fall  Hue.  Coastal  plains 
dotted,  Piedmont  and  other 
sections  left  while.  I  Hi,- 
printed   in  heavy   type  are 

located   ftk>&g    ill''    lul: 


Although  at  first  the  Appa- 
ichians  acted  as  a  serious  bar- 
rier bo  wist  ward  migration   (p. 

at  the  beginning  of  this  century  many  emigrants 
uished  their  way  acrOfifl  the  mountains.  This  migration 
was  greatly  aided  by  the   t'a-t   that  numerous  rivers-,  siieh 

twk,  Delaware  (Fig.  124).  Susquehanna,  Poto- 
mac, and  James.  How  across  a 
Hjiart  or  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tain system.  They  offered  a 
comparatively  easy  route  across 
mountains  and  therefore 
formed  gateways  to  the  fertile 
western  plains  beyond.  Trace 
each  of  these  rivers  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth. 
K"-  I'->4'  On  the  west  side  of  the  Appa- 

T1"'  ,'  '    ,ia>''      lachians  there  is  a  plateau,  slop- 

whore  tlie  Delaware  crosses       .  L  ]        r 

a  mountain  ridgo.  iug  gently  toward  the  Ohio  ami 
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Mississippi  rivers,  called  the  Allegheny  plateau.     Near  th 
mountains,   in   West  Virginia  and    Pennsylvania,  the  p 
teau  is  so  deeply  eut  by  rivers,  ami  therefore  BO   rooky, 
that  it  would  probably  have  attracted  but  lew  settlers  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  rich  coal  beds  enclosed  in  its  strati 

The   mining    of   this 


id 


Flu.  125. 
A  view  of  Niagara  Falli. 


ooal  has  been  greatly 

aided    by    the    v. 
of  the  rivers,  which 
have   in  many   eases 
tut  dou  n  !o  the  i-oal 

beds  and  brought  tin 
coal  tolight(Fig.8> 

( Iwing  to  th' 
that  the  glacier  dii 
not  spread  over  the 
southern  part  oi  I  his 
group  of  states  |  Ki| 
13),  few  lakes  and 
waterfalls  are  found 
there.  But  t  hey 
abound  in  .V  u  fork 
and  northern  ''■ 
Jersey  and  Peamsj  1 
vania,  which  tin 
glacier  covered.  It. 
deed,  on  the  boun 


his 
nd 


dary  of  New  York  is  the  greatest  waterfall  in  the  world 
the  famous  Niagara  (Fig.  126).     Two  of  the  Great  Lakes 
so  partly  in  Nt-w  York,  and  a  Dumber  of  other  large 
lakes  are   Within    its    boundaries.      Name    some    of    tl 
See  map.  Figure  121,  opposite  page  lo7. 
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Tn  the   Middle  States,  as  in   New   England,  the  sinking 

of   Hip   land    has  produced   numerous  Large   1>;i\s  ami  fine 

harbors,  through  which  the  tide  often  reaches  far  inland. 
In  the  Hudson  River,  for  example,  the  tide  extends  above 

Albany,  and    in    the  several    branches  of    the   Chesapeake 
Bay  it  readies  nearly  to  the  fall  line. 

Most  of  the  coast  is  low  and  Bandy,  with  a  gradual  descent  into 
the  sea, 30  that  bathing  is  excellent  |  Pig.  136).  Because  of  this 
i  !  i  and  the  cool  sea  breezes  of  summer,  the  coast  18  noted  for 
its  numerous  summer  resorts,  especially  near  the  large  cities. 


V  > 


fro,  136. 
a  New  Jersey  beach  tat  sun 

Climate.  —  The  northern  pari  of  New  York  reaches  to 
the  45th  parallel  of  latitude.  How  far  is  thai  Erom  the 
equator?  From  the  north  pole  ?  How  much  nearer  the 
equator  is  the  southern  pari  of  Virginia? 

While  the  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  group 

of  states   resembles   thai    of  New    England,  the  climate  of 
the  southern  portion  is  much  wanner.     Its  greater  warmth 
is  due  parti}  to  the  lower  Latitude,  and  partly  to  the  a 
currents.     The    cold    Labrador   current   does   not   e\ 
.south  of  (  ape  <  '.id  ;   but  the  Gulf  Stream  passes  very  near 
the  Virginia  coast  (Fig.  59). 
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The  climate  is  so  mild  in  Virginia  that,  sleighing  and  skating 
are  rarely  possible  i\ImN-|  .  the  entaance  of  Chesapeake 

Bay  —as  old  Point  Comfosi  and  Newport  News —  arc  bn- 
portant  winter  resorts.  Among  the  mountains,  however,  the 
•  Innate  is  cooler;  and  even  I  irginia  and  North 

Carolina  there  are  cool  summer  resorts  on  the 

The  variable  winds,  mused  by  the  cyclonic  storms,  sup- 
ply all  of  these  states  with   thirty  OT  forty  inches  of  rain 
per  year  (Fi.tr.  4t>).  which  is  suflieiem   fin-  crops  and 
dense  forests.     Because  of  its  climate  and  products,  th^ 


1  i<;.   1JT 

A  view  in  the  forest-covorcd  A«Hrondurks  of  fjfam  York. 
K.  Stoddard,  Glean  Kails.) 


(CopyriKbted  L889, 


region  is  well  fitted  to  support  a  dense  population  ; 
next  we  shall  see  where  the  largest  numbers  of  peopl 
collected,  and  in  what  occupations  they  ai  iged. 

Forests.  —  M  he  prominent  industries  in  these  st; 

are  the  same  as  those  of  New   England.     For  example,  there 
are  extensive  forests  both  in  the  Adirondack  and    Appalai 
mono  l  opon  the  Allegheny  plateau  near 

In  the  southern  part,  as  in  West  Virginia,  many  hard- 

wood  trees  are  found;  but  hern  portion  both  the 

and  the  methods  of  lumbering  resemble  those  in  Maine 
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Williamsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  as  Bangor  is  in  Maine.  There  are  also  many 
paper-mills  supplied  from  the  forests,  as  in  Watertown  near 
the  Adirondacks. 

Over  most  parts  of  this  section  the  woods  have  been  so  wan- 
tonly destroyed  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  protect  those  that 
are  left.  New  York  State  has  established  large  forest  reserva- 
tions, and  founded  a  College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell  University, 
in  Ithaca.  Besides  this,  some  large  tracts  of  woodland,  called 
game  preserves,  are  carefully  protected  by  certain  citizens  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing  and  hunting  at  the  proper  season. 

Fish  and  Oysters.  —  Fishing  is  a  much  less  important  in- 
dustry than  in  New  England.  In  the  bays  many  shad  are 
caught.  This  fish  swims  up  the  bays  and  rivers  each  spring 
in  order  to  lay  its  eggs  in  fresh  water,  where  the  young 
remain  until  they  are  large  enough  to  venture  to  the  sea. 

Oysters  are  found  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande 
(Fig.  348,  p.  417)  ;  but  one  of  the  best  localities  for  them 
is  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  waters  are  warm  and  quiet. 
From  this  region  they  are  collected  in  great  quantities. 
Some  are  shipped  away  fresh  in  the  shell,  but  many  are 
canned,  like  fruit.  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  are  espe- 
cially noted  for  this  industry. 

When  young,  the  oysters  swim  about  freely;  but  after  reach- 
ing a  certain  age,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  fasten  themselves  to 
some  solid  substance,  like  a  stone  or  an  oyster  shell,  and  never 
move  from  that  spot.  They  depend  for  food  upon  what  is 
brought  to  their  mouths  by  the  incoming  and  outflowing  tides. 
Oysters  prefer  comparatively  shallow  water  and  can  sometimes 
be  picked  up  by  hand  from  a  boat ;  but  usually  they  must  be 
dragged  or  dredged  up  by  a  long-handled  rake.  Small  steamers 
and  sailing  boats  are  used  for  gathering  them.  So  profitable  is 
the  industry  that  in  many  places  there  are  private  oyster  beds, 
or  "  plantations,"  which  are  carefully  protected. 
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New  England,  and  therefore  agriculture  it  .    more  impor- 
tant industry.     The  Low,  level,  coastal  plains,  the  gently 
undulating  Piedmont  plateau, and  nearly  all  of  New  fork 
State,  exoepting  the  Catskill  and  Adirondack  mountains, 
I  rifted  with  farms.     Also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
gheny  plateau,  and  in   the  broad   valleys  between   the 
Appalachian  ridges,  there  is  much  Farming  laud.     In  fact, 
arms  in  the  latter  valleys  even  before  there 
[ere  in  the  prairie  states  Farther  west.   The  numer 
mis  large  cities  call  tot  quantities  of  vegetables  and     • 
fruit,  and  consequently  there  is  much  truck  fanning. 

Dairying. —  Many  fanners  turn  their  attention  chiefly 
to  dairying;  and.  although  butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  I 

v  state  in 
the  Union, 
this  work  is 
s<>  important 
in  New  York 
that  it  is  de- 
scribed at 
this  point. 

The  number 
of  cows  iu  a. 
d  a  i  ry  h  •■  i  d 
(Fig,  128 

riea     from     ;i 


Fio.  138. 

A  dairy  herd  iu  New  Yurk.  oa  Ibe  W«J  i<>  (be  Imni  in  tin- 
evening. 


dozen  in  Berera]  score,     In  Bummei  they  are  usually  allowed 

raze  in  pa  but  daring  the  winter  they  are  f'<'<l  in 

large  harms.    Twice  each  da;  they  are  milked,  ami  the  milk 

Deighboring  city  to  be  sold  by  the  quart,  as 
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in  \"i'w  England  (p,  141 1,  oc  it  may  be  kept  for  butter.    In  the 

e  it  is  placed  is  a  rapidly  revolving  machine,  called 

a  HOpQY&QTi  which   separates  the  cream  from  the  milk.     The 

i-roan  I  ten  rimmed  until  butter  lb  made.    The  skimmed 

lilk.  left  after  the  cream  is  separated,  and  the  buttermilk, 

"t  after  the  butter  i>  made,  are  generally  of  little  u*<>. 


The  best  cheese  is  made 
from  fresh  milk  ;  hut  the 
process  is  too  difficult  to 
be  described  here.  I'tica. 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  is 
an  important  cheese  mar- 
ket ;  ami  scattered  all  over 
New  York  are  small  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  or 
>.  These  are  "f 
greal  value  to  the  sur- 
rounding fanners,  since 
they  furniflh  fl  ready  mar- 
ket for  the  milk,  some  of 
which    is   brought    to    the 

creameries  on  trains. 

Tobacco.  —  Among  the  plants  which  the  early  explorers 
Pound  in  America  was  the  tobacco.     Much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  Europeans,  the  savage*  smoked  the  dried 
toco  leaves  in  pipes.    However,  the  newcomers  quickly 
i  ied   to  smoke  also,  and  tobacco  soon  became  One  <<i 
the  leading  products  shipped    to   Europe.     Now   Its   use 
extends  throughout  the  world.     So  much  tobacco  is  now 
consumed   thai,   although    produced   in   many  countries, 
of  thousands  of  men  in  the  United  states  alone  are 
I  in  raising  and  preparing  it  for  the  marl 


ho,  129. 
The  tobacco  plant. 
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The  climate  of  most  parts  of  New  England  and  New 
York  is  too  severe  for  this  plant ;  but  large  quantities 
are  raised  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  lowland,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  southern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
(Fig.  333,  p.  410).  However,  the  state  most  noted  for 
its  production  is  Virginia.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lynch- 
burg and  Danville,  where  much  tobacco  manufacturing 
is  carried  on,  immense  quantities  are  raised ;  and  Rich- 
mond, not  far  away,  is  one  of  the  greatest  tobacco  markets 
in  the  world.     Find  these  cities. 

The  plant,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  three  and  a 
half  feet,  has  thick,  hairy  leaves  which  are  large  and  broad 
(Fig.  129),  somewhat  like  those  of  the  pie-plant  or  rhubarb. 
The  leaves,  which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are 
plucked  in  the  fall,  hung  in  a  room  to  dry,  and  then  made  into 
some  form  for  use.  Cigars  are  manufactured  by  carefully 
wrapping  the  leaves  together  by  hand,  while  in  plug  tobacco 
they  are  mixed  with  licorice,  molasses,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances, and  pressed  closely  together  in  machines.  When  the 
leaves  are  cut  into  fine  bits,  the  product  is  used  for  snuff, 
cigarettes,  and  pipe  tobacco. 

Tobacco  contains  a  poison  called  nicotine,  which,  in  small 
quantities,  is  used  as  medicine,  but  in  large  quantities  is 
extremely  injurious.  Even  the  amount  that  enters  the  system 
from  smoking  is  sufficiently  poisonous  to  injure  most  people. 
It  seriously  affects  the  nerves,  and  excessive  smokers  have 
suffered  intensely  from  it.  Persons  who  have  not  reached 
maturity  are  especially  injured  by  it. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Both  the  fertile  soil  and  the 
climate  of  these  states  are  well  suited  to  fruit  raising. 
Nearly  every  farmer  raises  some  fruit.  But  the  sections 
near  water  have  the  best  climate  for  it,  because  the  water 
causes  the  air  to  be  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 
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1  mi   example)  the  Chi  a   grape   belt,  in  western  New 

York,  is  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.     There  one 
•   scores  of  miles  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  i  Big, 
130),  where  tlie  air  in  springtime  is  laden  irith  the 

of  the  •  U 0    loms,  and  in  the  fall   with  the  tempting  odor 

of  the  ripe  fruit  (Fig.  131). 

Apples  form  another  important  fruit  crop  in  New  York, 

being  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  but  especially 

ig  the  southern  shores  of   Lake  Ontario-.     So  much 


Fi...   130. 
A  vineyard  in  New  York. 

fruit  is  cultivated  in  New  York  that  the  nursery  business, 
or  that  of  raising  young  fruit  trees  and  bushes  to  sell,  is 
greatly  developed.  One  of  tlie  prineipnl  mitres  for  this 
business  is  EtoOXD 

On  the  OOasta]   plain  and    Piedmont  plateau   of 
New    Jersey,  Delaware.   Maryland,   ami    Virginia,  grapes, 

berries,  especially  strawberries,  apples.  and  other  fruits 
flourish.     Aside  from  fruit.  Buoh  common  vegetable 

oeans,  and  sweet  corn,  are  raised  in  all 

parte  of  these  states. 
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Vu. 
Kan  of  grapes  in  ■  vineyard  in  central 

New  York. 


All  of  thpse  fruits  and  vegetables  are  Baton  fresh  during  the 
propel  season,  being  used  in  Bncfa  quantities  that  they  are  sent 
to  the  cities  on  fast  trains,  ami  even  in  special  cai 

ired  Bor  the  table  in  other  ways  also;  for  instance,  the 

«•  of  grapes  is  mad 
to  wine,  and  that  i 
into  vinegar.     Two 
i ions  of  Hie  Putted  Bl 
produce     quantities     of 
n-fitr,  vw  being  New  Vork, 
the  other  •  'alifornia.     Bn1 
much  less  is  made  in  this 
country  than   in   France, 
'  rermair  .  and  other  parts 
of  Em  d 

Wine  is  made  by  | 
inp  the  juice  out  <«f  the 
ie  and  rJIqth  ing  it  to 
ferment,  Cider  is  made  by  squeezing  the  juia  oul  oi  apples  in 
strong  presses.  When  fresh,  this  juice  is  cider;  but  after  it 
has  Btood  for  Botne  time,  o  turns  to  vinegar. 

The  canning  of  fruits  i        vegetables  for  winter  use 
come  an  important  industry  in  several  cii 
and  Wilmznotoh.     Many  fa  are  engaged  almost  entirely 

tSUig  fruits  and  vegetables  for  this  purpose.      Probably  as 

icheSi  berries,  tomatoes,  etc^  are  put  up  in  cans  a 
eaten  in  the  fresh  stale.    The  tin  cans  in  which  they  are  pre- 
d  are  to  I  grocer}  store. 

Many  other  crops,  such  as  hay  and  grain,  are  raised  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States:  but  a  I  on  <>l  tl 

will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  Btates  farther  west, 

ulitir    such    Crops    art-   produced  on  a    much    larger   seal 
(pp.  21:5-247). 

This  farming  QOt  only  supplies  food  to  the  residents  rif 
the  cities,  hut  it  also  furnishes  many  of  them  with  occupa- 
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Hon.  The  marketmen  and  grocerymen,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive a  profit  when  they  sell  vegetables,  whether  fresh  or 
canned.  The  workmen  in  the  flour-mills  and  canneries 
are  also  supplied  with  work  by  the  farmers.  Many  other 
factories  are  established  because  of  farming  ;  for  example, 
the  agricultural  implement  factor}'  at  Auburn,  New  York 
( p.  179).  Even  much  of  the  lumbering  and  mining  is  done 
use  the  farmers  need  furniture,  ploughs,  etc.  Besides 
this,  supplying  goods  needed  by  the  tanners  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  business  in  many  cities,  like  Lan- 
CA8TEB,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  country. 

Mining 


The  products  from  underground  are  far  more  important 
in  these  states  than  in  New  England. 

Salt. — One  of  these  is  salt,  a  mineral  which  every  {^erson 
must  have.  In  the  early  days  salt  springs  were  discovered  at 
the  point  where  Syracuse  stands,  and  that  city  owed  its  early 
growth  to  those  spiin  I.      Ifl  salt  is  now   produced  there; 

but  immense  quantities  of  soda  are  made  of  brine  obtained 
from  the  beds  of  salt  near  by. 

These  beds  of  salt  were  deposited  in  the  ancient  sea  which 
Covered  this  region  before  the  Coal  Period,  and  were  then 
buried  beneath  layers  of  rock.  They  lie  deep  down  in  the 
earth  iu  the  region  south  of  S\  i  ster,  and  from 

then  salt  is  obtained  at  a  number  of  places.  In  fact,  New 
York  produces  more  salt  than  any  other  state. 

When  in  the  earth,  salt  is  hard,  somewhat  like  coal,  aud 
must  be  obtained  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  one  case  a  hole  is 
bored  to  it  aud  water  allowed  to  run  down  and  dissolve  it; 
then  the  brine  is  pumped  up  ami  the  water  u  evaporated  by 

beat  until  unh   tii.-  salt  is  left.      In  .  case,  a  deep  hole, 

or  $hqfl,  targe  enough  for  men  to  pan  up  and  down,  is  dug  down 
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to  the  salt;  then  lumps  of  salt  are  broken  off  and  hoisted  to 
niTare.     A    salt  mine   is  a  beautiful   sight   with  its  clear, 
taWhite  walls  ami  clean  B< 

Coal.  —  Although  there  is  little   water   pOWGT  south   of 
tin-  region  formerly  covered  by  the  glacier,,  there  is  coal  — 

an  excel  let  it  substit 
The   c(»al   swamps    that 

tfeed  millions  of  ye 
<  1 1.  :'. ),  stretched 
westward  from  the 
ancient  Appalachian 
Mountains  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River.  In 
some  places  the  coal  has 
been    entirely     washed 

awa\  .       hi    Others,   it    is 

sometimes   found   close 

to  the  surface  ami  smim- 
times    several    hundred 

feel  beneath  it.   Most  of 

this  is  soft  or  bitnmh 
Oi lal.  which  is  mined  in 
i  moiis  quantities   in 

the     neighborhood    of 

PlTTBBUBG    and   ALLE- 

uhkas  • 

When  the  plains  and  plateaus  that  contain  the  coal  beds 
were  raised  above  the  sea,  they  were  nearly  everywhere 
d  without  much  folding.  This  was  the  case  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  but  ii 
central  Pennsylvania,  mountains  were  formed,  and  there 
the  rocks,  including  the  coal  beds,  were  folded.    During  the 


Fir,,  tag. 
A  view  in  a  coal  mine  iu  Pennsylvania. 
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long  ages  that  these  mountains  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  the  mountain  tops  have  been  greatly  lowered. 
Also  rivers  have  carved  out  deep  valleys,  and  thus  most 
of  the  coal  in  that  section  has  been  washed  away  and  car- 
ried to  the  sea.  In  two  or  three  places,  however,  as  near 
Wilkes  Barre  and  Scranton,  beds  of  hard,  or  anthra* 
cite,  coal  remain.  It  is  to  this  coal  that  these  cities  owe 
their  importance.  In  that  mountain  region  the  coal  beds 
were  so  deeply  folded  that  neither  the  weather  nor  the 
rivers  have  been  able  to  remove  them  ;  and  they  remain, 
therefore,  as  remnants  of  much  larger  beds,  preserved  be- 
cause of  their  protected  position. 

■Anthracite  coal  was  first  made  in  the  same  way  as  soft  coal. 
Had  it  not  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  moun- 
tain folding,  it  would  doubtless  have  formed  a  bituminous  coal ; 
but  the  pressure  has  changed  it  by  driving  off  the  gases  that  form 
a  part  of  all  woody  matter.  These  changes  have  made  the  coal 
harder  and  more  difficult  to  burn.  However,  since  it  gives 
forth  a  more  intense  heat  than  bituminous  coal,  it  is  preferred 
for  some  purposes,  such  as  heating  and  cooking.  Throughout 
New  England  and  many  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
anthracite  is  the  only  coal  used  for  these  purposes. 

Most  of  the  anthracite  beds  lie  far  below  the  surface,  and 
deep  shafts  have  to  be  sunk  to  reach  them.  From  the  sides  of 
such  a  shaft,  tunnels  are  dug  into  the  beds,  and  from  these  the 
coal  is  removed.  Usually  there  are  several  beds  of  coal,  with 
thick  layers  of  rock  between  them,  and  the  shaft  extends  down- 
ward through  them  all,  with  tunnels  reaching  out  from  it  at 
each  level  of  the  mineral  (Fig.  133).  In  a  large  mine  one  may 
travel  for  days  through  miles  and  miles  of  dark  tunnels. 

The  workmen  break  the  coal  with  the  aid  of  steam  drills 
and  picks,  and  they  furnish  their  own  light  by  means  of 
lamps  fastened  to  their  caps.  After  the  coal  is  broken  loose,  it 
is  placed  in  small  cars,  drawn  to  the  shaft  by  mules,  or  by 
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ad  then  hoisted  to   the   surface   by  steam.     The 
mules  are  kept  underground  tot  months,  l>einfc  fed  and  allowei 
to  sleep   d  out  of  solid  coal. 

h>  the  early  days,  the  cual  mining  was  carried  on  by  Ajneri- 

and  many  are  still  employed  at  it.      Now,  however,  for- 
eigners often  do  the  more  disagreeable  the  work,  an 
COal  mine  one  may  hear  many  different  languages  spoke i 
Drknien  receive  small  pay  and  live  in  comparative  po 


* 


Fiu.  133. 

Diagram  la  illiixtrate  how  coal  is  dug  out  of  the  beds  in  tuuutds,  and  raised  I 

the  surface  through  shafts. 

erty,  usually   dwelling  near  tin-  mines  in  dingy  houses  wlu< 
they  rent  from  the  coal  rompanies.    There  are  few  comforts 
their  homes,  sad  still  fewer  luxuries.     Sometimes,  ■• 
is  little  demand  for  coal,  the  miners  bs  mployment   ffl 

weeks;  and,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  they  now  m 
thru  i f fuse  to  work,  or  strike.     Attunes 

n  violence,  in  this  action  losing  much  of  the  sympathy 

I    of  the  world  which   their   unhappy   lot  might 

otherwise  win. 
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Oil  and  Gas.  —  In  the  plateau  along  the  northwestern 
bolder  of  the  Appalachian  M ountains,  two  fuels,  oil  and 
gas,  are  found.  Petroleum*  as  the  oil  is  generally  called, 
means  L>  rock  oil/*  ;i  name  which  suggests  its  origin. 

Ages  ago,  when  these  layers  of  rock  were  being  deposited 
on  the  ocean  floor,  uuuutless  numbers  of  animals  aud  plants, 
dying  and  dropping  to  the  bottom,  were  imprisoned  aud  deeply 
buried.  These  plant  and  animal  fossils  then  slowly  decayed, 
foi  Ding  oil  and  gas.  Later,  the  oil  and  gas  were  stored  in  the 
in  the  pores  between  the  grains  of  sandstone  and  other 
rocks.  Very  nearly  the  same  kind  of  oil  is  now  made  from 
lish,  and  nearly  the  same  "kind  of  gas  rises  from  plants  that 

are  decaying  in  swampy  places. 

As  soon  as  an  opening  is  made  through  the  rook  by 
boring  Into  it,  the  gas,  which  is  associated  with  petroleum, 

rushes  forth,  and  is  conducted  away  in  pipes,  often  to 
distant  places.  Thousands  of  homes  in  Bl  I ITALO,  Pittk- 
iu'i;<i,  ami  other  places  are  heated  with  natural  gas ;  and 
in  many  factories,  too,  the  gas  is  used  for  fuel. 

Petroleum  also  flows  out  from  the  borings  or  oil  irell*  ; 
but  frequently  it  must  be  pumped  out.  Near  the  oil  wells 
cities  have  grown  up,  such  as  Bicadpohd  and  Oil  City 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Olean  in  New  fork*  After  being 
taken  from  the  earth,  the  petroleum  is  stored  in  large 
tanks  and  then  refined  (Fig.  134).  In  its  natural  state  it 
is  a  thick,  dark  yellow  OX  reddish  yellow  Quid  ;   but  in  the 

refinery  it  is  changed  s<>  that  the  greater  part  of  it  becomes 

clear,  colorless,  kerosene  oil.  Benzine,  naphtha,  and  gaso- 
line are  also  mad.'  Erom  it.  The  thick  substances  left 
after  the    refining   are    used    in    making   dyes  of    various 

kinds,  machine  oil,  vaseline,  and  paraffin.  One  Important 
us.-  for  the  latter  is  in  ti.«-  manui  I  ••hewing  gum. 
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Fm.  13*. 

Oil  tanks  in  »n  nil  refinery. 


STo  region  in  t.lip  world  furnishes  so  much  oil  as  weeteri 
Pennsylvania,  Weafc  Virginia,  and  eastern  Obi 

of   the  world    that  approaches  it  is  in   Russia  near  the 

Caspian  Sea.  The 

oil     bttsim 
which  is  one  of  the 

:i     Lndnsl 

iv.  is 

in  the  hands  of  a 

trust,    called    the 

st  anda  rd    Oil 

Inch 

lias  absorbed  all 

the  small  dealers. 

From  the  wells 
the  oil  is  led  to  the  refineries  in  pipes  many  miles  long,  and  the 
company  owns  immense  numbers  of  special  tank  cars  for  carry- 
ing the  kerosene  ore? As  country. and  steam 

it  for  one  of  the  tank  cars  and  describe  it . 

Iron  Or©. —Pennsylvania  and   Weal    Virginia  enjoy  a 

great  advantage  in  having  within  their  own  borders  an 
abundance,  not  only  of  coal,  but  also  of  oil  and  gas  tot 
fuel.  Furthermore,  the  ore  from  which  iron  is  obtained 
is  also  found  In  Pennsylvania.  Thus  both  the  raw  mate- 
ami  the  fuel  necessary  for  manufacturing  it  into 
useful  articles  are  found  almost  side  by  side.  Of  course 
the  cities  of  the  neighboring  states,  such  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  are  also  able  to  obtain  these  materials. 

This  is  very  important,  since  iron  is  the  most  valuable  metal 
for  manufacturing  that  exists.  Like  coal,  this  iron  ore  was 
prepared  loug  ago,  though  in  a  very  different  manner.  Small 
quantities  of  iron  exist  in  many  minerals  and  rocks,  tin  red 
and  yellow  colors  of  many  soils  being  due  to  it.  As  water  slowly 
seeps  through  the  rocks  it  dissolves  the  iron,  much  as  it  would 
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dissolve  salt  or  sugar  it'  those  Bobstanoes  Were  there.     In  some 

places,  where  the  conditions  have  been  favorable,  the  water  has 

oi   the  iron  to  one  place  and  deposited  it, 

forming  beds,  01  wins,  and  it  is  these  that  BZe  now  being  mined. 

Sometimes  the  beds  lie   irerj  deep,  euh3  again  fchei 

DOSI  tin*  surt'aee  tlwil   the  iron  on-  is  dug  out  of  great  open  pits, 

I one  is  taken  from  rruarries.     in  appearance, iron  ore  is 
sometimes  a  hard,  black  mineral,  sometimes  a  soft,  loose, 
lowisll  01  reddish-brown  earth.     It  is  not  iron  at  all,  any  more 
than   wheat  is  Hour:    it    is   only    the  iron  ore  mineral  out    of 
i  iron  may  be  made  by  a  great  deal  of  work. 


Fig.  ISC 

Coke  oveus,  on  the  right  aud  left,  and  piles  of  coke  lyiug  about  ready  to  be 
drawn  away  on  the  railway 

Iron  and  Iron  Goods.  —  It  is  easy  to  see  that  one  of 
the  principal  industries  of  thifl  section  must  be  conn  I 
with  iron.  Two  materials,  coke  and  limoshmt,  are  used  with 
the  iron  ore  to  reduce  it  to  the  metal.  The  coke  is  made 
from  bituminous  coal,  and  the  limestone  is  obtained  in 
([Harries. 

To  obtain  coke,  coal  is  placed  in  stone  or  brick  fnrn 
called  cut\  Fig.  135),    built  in  such  a  manner  that  very 

little  air  can  reach  the  coal,  which  is  then  set  on  tire.     Many 
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of  the  gases  that  form  a  part  of  coal  are  thus  either  burned 

up  or  driven  out.    One  of  these:  Uiat  which 

i  street  tights  and  for  illuminating  houses,    .So  little 

air  is  let  into  tlic  ovens  that  nod  all  substances  in  the  GO&l  ue 

burnt.  Tlif  part  left  is  the  wry  Light}  DOTOUS  DOke  which  CAO 
then  t>e  burned  and  made  to  furnish  intense  beat,  if  supplied 
vith  plenty  of  air. 

In  reducing  iron  ore  to  iron,  more  coke  is  used  than  i 
j  i  that  it  is  an  advantage  1<>  have.  t!i<-  Dimes  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  near  each  other.      The  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone 

are    all     placed 
the*    in    a 
high,   to  war- 
like structure, 

I     a     bliUi 

furnaee%  ( Fig. 
136), so  aamed 
because  blasts 

ni  air  :in> 
i  treed  through 
it  to  produce  a 
it  rong  draft 
while  the  coke 
is  burning. 


■ 

Faeottdde  of  ablest  fana        '      large  ronnd  towei 

as  iii'-  i.-ii  i-  On  farneee;  Hie  tall  deadet  tower,  Qra 
BhiflMBj  :  tin  other,  Hii  elevator  f.-r  hoisting  the  ore, 
coal,  ami  liiiifsti.nt  which  are  placed  to  the  top  of 
the  furii;i- 


Such   great 
heat   mell 
ore     and     I 

Stone  ;  and  the  iron,  being  heaviest,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fiery-hot  liquid.  The  limestone,  and  those  elements  of  the  ore 
n,  rise  to  the  surface,  forming  dag  —  a  worthless 
Bubstahee  that  is  drawn  off  through  an  opening  in  the  furnace 
and  thrown  away.  Through  a  lower  opening  in  the  furnace, 
the  iron  is  run  off  into  trenches  made  of  sand  on  a  sand  floor. 
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There  :  a  one  main  tin  act  with  numerous  side  blanches,  and 

each  of  these  has  Stall  smaller  branches  connected  with  it,  as  in 
Figure  IS7.  When  the  molten  iron  cools,  the  little  bars  of  iron 
i.:  lull  bo  m  larger  one,  much  as  baby  pigs  fasten  them- 
selves to  the 
mother  sow ;  be- 
iae  of  this  re* 
semblanee  it  is 
Called  I'i'j  iron. 
These  rough 
bars,  which  may 
be  easily  lifted, 
are  then  broken 
ofl  ami  shipped 
away  to  be  ni;i«le 
into  thousands 
of  different  arti- 
cles. 

ie    iron 


pifp 


Fia.  VSt, 

M'lt'.'n    iron    nmnfog    out   of    a  blast   furnace   into 

trenches,  where  it  cools  to  form  pig  iron. 


goods,  such  as 
stoves  and  the  iron  parts  of  your  desk,  are  nothing  more  than 
this  pig  iron  melted  and  cast,  in  moulds,  into  the  shape  that  is 
desired.  This  is  oast  iron,  which  is  so  brittle  that  it  easily  breaks 
under  a  heavy  blow.  Other  materials,  such  as  knife  blades, 
r  plates,  rails  for  railways,  and  watch  springs,  are  made  of 
This  also  is  made  of  pig  iron,  though  after  it  has  been 
greatly  hardened  and  strengthened  by  an  expensive  process. 

Wrought  iron,  a  third  kind,  is  used  where  it  is  necessary  for 
the  metal  to  bend  and  yet  be  tough,  as  in  nails  and  iron  wire. 

Almost  ever)  city  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is 
engaged  in  iron  work  of  some  kind,  some  in  making  iron 
and  steel  out  of  ore,  others  in  manufacturing  iron  and 
steel  goods.  For  example,  in  New  York  State,  Buffalo 
manufactures  car  wheels,  machinery,  and  mam  other  arti- 
cles,    [t  has  nearly  four  thousand  manufactories, many  ol 
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them  making*  iron  goods;  and  in  Nk\v  Vi»kk  City  almost 
all  kinds  of  iron  goods  art'  made.  Iron  and  steel  goods, 
bicycles,  etc.,  are  manufactured  ill  SYB  ACU8B ;  stoves  are 
made  in  Albany  and  Tnov  j  and  there  are  iron  founderiea 

in  BlNGHAMTOK,  Eimika.  and  Scnr.Nl'.cTADV. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  manufactures  steel 
ships,  cars,  and  hundreds  of  other  iron  goods  :  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  (Fig.  809,  |».  274)  make  steel  and  iron 

goods  oi    iM'arlv    every   kind;    and   SCBANTON,    READING, 


Pittsburg,  where  so  D  I tnufiuturing  i*  nun- 

Hahbisrukg,  Eme,  Altoona,  and  a  score  of  other  pli 
have  furnaces,  founderies.  and  machine  shops  lor  iron 
manufacturing.  In  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City.  Newark, 
Camden,  and  Hoboken  manufacture  iron  goods j  in 
Delaware,  Wilmington  is  noted  for  its  ears  and  Btee] 
ships;  in  Maryland,  BALTIMORE,  like  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  has  a  great  variety  of  iron  manufactures. 
Wheeling  in  West  Virginia,  and  Roanoke  in  Virginia, 
tire  also  engaged  in  iron  manufacturing.  Almost  any  arti- 
cle of  iron  that  jrou  might  name  is  made  in  these  citdi 
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The  importance  of  even  a  single  manufactory  is  prored  by  the 

following  facts:  At  P.  M.  Osborne  Company's  works,  Ai rsumr, 
New  York.  where  fanning  implements,  such  as  mowers,  rakes. 
.  s.  ami  harrows,  arc  made,  over  2700  men  are  employed, 
making  one  complete  implement  every  40  seconds,  ftach  year 
these  men  and  their  families  consume  about  9000  barrels  of 
Hour,  62,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  200,000  dn/en  BggS,  1*400,000 
f|iiarts  of  milk,  375,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,300,000  pounds 
■  ■i  meat,  besides  much  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar.  Since  they  also 
need  to  buy  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  this  one  factory,  by  furnishing 
the  mone\  fot  all  these  purchases]  helps  bo  supporl  farmers, 
storekeepers,  shoe  manufactories,  railways,  and  many  othei 
industries;  but  since  if  is  the  farmer  who  buys  the  imple- 
ments, it  is  be  who  has  caused  the  factory  to  be  needed.  One 
is  really  dependent  upon  the  other. 


Glass,  Pottery,  Bricks,  etc.  —  Three  other  mineral  prod- 

in  ts  are  especially  worthy  of  note.    Glass  is  manufactured 

at    and    near     PlTTBBURG, 

Wheeling,     and     many 

places,  6  B  p  G  c  i  al  1  y 
where  natural  gas  fur- 
nishes cheap  Fuel.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  former  city 

are  sands  which,  when 
in.  I  ted  and  mixed  with 
other  substances,  make  an 

excellent  quality  of  glass. 
Pittsburg  is  i"  greatest 
centre   Ear  plate  glass   in 

(he   colli    , 

In   and    near    Tuknton, 
i  kind 
ct'  day  which  may  lie  nian- 


i   ,. 

A    pOtfel   -.    MPllMl    III    tin-    w.nks    of    Ihe 

m  Company. 
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ufactured  into  pottery  of  a  very  high  grade,  and  pottery 
making  has  become  an  important  industry  in  that  city. 
To  make  such  earthenware  the  clay  is  shaped  by  skilful 
workmen  into  cups,  saucers,  vases,  etc.  (Fig.  139),  and 
then  baked  until  it  is  hard. 

So  many  bricks  are  used  for  building,  that  brick  yards  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  nearly  all  cities.  Bricks  are  made 
of  clay,  which  is  pressed  into  the  brick  shape  when  damp,  then 
dried,  and  finally  baked.  In  this  process  some  of  the  grains 
melt,  so  that,  when  cooled  again,  they  cling  together  like 
stone.  The  clays  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  clay 
beds  of  the  Hudson  valley  above  New  York  City,  supply  an 
abundance  of  brick  for  these  great  cities. 

Many  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  that  of  flour  at  Rochester,  New  York  ;  silk  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  at  Troy  ; 
starch  at  Oswego  ;  cotton  goods  at  Uttca  ;  boots  and 
shoes  at  Binghamton  and  Rochester  ;  carpets  at  Yonk- 
ers  ;  and  plush  at  Jamestown.  There  is  some  manu- 
facturing in  nearly  every  town ;  and  in  the  large  cities  so 
many  different  kinds  flourish  that  a  score  of  pages  would 
be  required  even  to  enumerate  them. 

Largest  Cities  and  Chief  Shipping  Routes 

Location  of  New  York  City.  —  The  greatest  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  New  York,  which  contains 
about  three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  and  is  second 
only  to  London  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
There  are  several  other  large  cities  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  as  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Pater- 
son, and  Hoboken  (Fig.  146),  all  across  the  Hudson  River 
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in  New  Jersey,  butt,  so  for  as  their  business  relations  are 
concerned,  forming  a  part  of  New  York  City.  Before  its 
union   with    New   York,  the  great  city  of   Brooklyn,  on 

Long  Island,  was  fourth  among  tin'  cities  <>f  the  Union. 
Such  a,  vast  collection  of  people  in  one  section  is  due 
\\y  to  tlie  excellent  harbor  and  the  ease  with  which 
goods  may  be  sent  westward  by  water  and  by  rail,  making 
this  the  principal  shipping  point  in  America.  More  than 
half  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  carried 
on  through  this  port. 


■SB 


iTV 


Fig.  140. 
Brooklyn  BddgB  i"  Bew  Vork  City. 

The  tide  reaches  Up  the  Hudson  above  Ali'.any,  and 
the  Erie  Canal  extends  from  there  westward  to  Bl  ii-  SAX) 
(  Fig.  141),  on  Lake  die,  a  diet)  l  150  miles.      From 

tli.M  point  one  is  able  to  go  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.  Time,  by  the  aid  oi 
This  canal.  .New  York  City  is  connected  DJ  Water  with 
a    vast    inland    territory   which    is    highly  productive   and 

thickly  populated.     B  New  Fork  is  connected  with 

different  ]»arts  of  the  world,  and  steamships  an-  con- 
stantly  entering  and  leaving  its  harbor. 
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Pig.  141. 
The  Erie  Canal  and  other  water  routes  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Erie  Canal.  —  This  canal,  which  is  over  350  miles  long, 
follows  the  easiest  route  westward  from  the  Eastern 
States,  the  route  used  by  the  Indians  before  the  white 
men  came.  Since  the  canal  is  only  seventy  feet  wide  and 
seven  feet  deep,  all  freight  coming  from  the  West  in 
lake  steamers,  and  intended  for  the  canal,  must  be  un- 
loaded at  Buffalo,  and  placed  in  canal  boats.  These 
clumsy-looking  boats  are  made  with  broad,  flat  bottoms, 
in  order  that  they  may  carry  heavy  loads  without  sinking 
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deep  into  the  water.  They  are  drawn  by  horses  or  mules 
that  walk  along  the  tow  path  at  the  side. 

Naturally  the  country  traversed  by  the  canal  is  not  perfectly 
level.     Therefore  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent  a  car 

of  water,  and  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  channel  full  enough 
to  Boat  the  boats.  For  this  purpose  the  canal  is  built  iii  sec- 
tions, each  as  level  as  possible,  but  not  on  the  Bame  level  with 
the  other  BectioilS,  because  the  land  is  higher  in  some  places 

mi  in  others. 

These  sections  are  connected  by  tocJn  (Fig.  11-),  which  are 
small  parts  of  the  canal  that  can  be  shut  01  "  locked  "  oil   j 


v 


I'm,    U-l. 

□      odi     '   flu  BrieOatm]    11    ■ rl. 

the  other  parts.  A  boat  going  westward  needs  to  be  lifted  to 
a  higher  level  at  the  end  of  each  section.  It  therefore  enters 
one  of  these  Locke  and  \b  Bhnt  in:  then  wat<  mr 

in  iiem  the  higher  part  and  till  the  look,  thus  lifting  the 
until  it  can  proceed  on  the  higher  level      it  going  eastward) 
the  i>"  inters  a  look,  the  gates  are  shut  behind  it,  and 

then  water  is  allowed  to  How  out  until  the  enstatft  Sa  Vvsw&cfc. 
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dosm  to  the  lower  level.  when  the  boat  proceeds  on  Its  journey, 
as  before. 

Before  the  Erie  Canal  was  built  Philadelphia  was 
larger  than  New  Yokk,  and  Buffalo  was  only  a  small 
village  (Fig.  143)  ;  but  since  the  canal  was  completed,  in 
1825,  both  the  latter  cities  have  grown  rapidly,  while  nu- 
merous others  along  the  Hudson  River  and  the  canal  I 
attained   great   importance   (Fig.   141).     They  all  have 

manufacturing  industries  and  use  the  canal  for  obtaining 


Fio.  143. 
Buffalo  in  1&8. 


such  raw  materials  as  coal  and  iron,  and  for  shipping  away 
the  manufactured  goods.  Notice  especially  LoOKPORT, 
situated  where  there  is  a  very  decided  slope  in  the  lam  I, 
necessitating  many  locks  in  the  canal,  hence  the  name. 

Several  other  canals  have  been  built  in   New   York,  as  may 

be  seen  in  Figure  141  ;  point  them  out  and  explain  their  impor- 

The  small* -r  lakes  and  the  Hudson  River  are  also  made 

use  of  Rfl  a  part  of  the  canal   system;  but  upon  these  la 
bodies  of  water  a  number  of  canal  boats  are  firmly  lashed  to- 
gether and  taken  in  tow  by  a  small  steamer  or  tug  boat. 


Fta,  ii4. 
Map  ittowlllg  locution  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Albany. 

Railways  of  New  York.  —  Canals  furnish  a  veiy  Blew 
method  of  conveyance  :  ei.usequeiitly,  soon  after  the  us.- 
of  steam  was  discovered,  men  began  to  luiihl  railways. 
Thfl  New  York  Central  Railway,  one  of  the  mOBl  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States,  extends  from  the  vefj  heart  <»f 
New  York  City  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany  (ftg.  144). 
where  it  connects  with  Boston  trains.  From  Ai.haw 
westward  to  Buffalo  the  route  is  almost  the  sam 
that  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
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Several   other   railways  connect    New   York   with    the 
West,  oroasing  the  Appalachians  at  various  points,  and 

ing  through    Bi'FKAl.n,  which  is  a  oreat  railway  cen- 
tre, as  well  as  an  Important  lake  port  (Figi   144).     At 
luiialu  immense  quantities  of  grain,  Hour,  luml 
iron  from  the  Wesl  are  transferred  from  lake  vessels  t<> 

.•anal    boats    or    railways,    while    coal    and    Bl  nv.l 

Ls  arc  shipped  from  the  Eaai  westward. 

The  Xiagara  Falls  (Fig.    125),   about  twenty  miles  away, 

supply  Buffalo  with  a  great  abundance  of  electric  power, 

Ml  the  street  ears  are  run  by  it.  and  many  factories  besides. 

<  law  run  l»\ 


power  go  from  Bi  i 

lAl.n    tO    Lui'KloiM 

ami  to  the  city  of 
N  l  a  i.  a  ]•:  a  l\v  L1..H, 
Hi.-  hitter  place  has 
beci  iaipiir 

nl  inanufacturi 
city  because  of  the 

it  farm  si  i 
the  immense   Niag- 
ara 

Since    the     Hud- 
sun  River  is  abo 
mile  in  width  at  its  mouth,  most  of  the  rail*  jhing  New 

York  from  the  West  and  South  cannot  enter  the  city.  They 
have  their  terminus  just  across  the  river  at  Hobokex  or  Jersky 
Cm  in  New  Jersey.     Because  of  this  the  1  is  one  of 

the  great  railway  centres  of  the  country.  From  these  i 
passengers  aud  freight  are  conveyed  across  the  river  in  / 
(Fig.  145),  whule  trains  often  being  taken  upon  one  boat. 

Since  the  numerous  railways  now  carry  much  of  the 
freight  that  used  t->  bt   given  to  the  canals,  the  latter  have 


1  i  ..    14.1. 
A  N«N  fork  Ferry. 
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lost  much  of  their  importance,  and  bhere  is  even  Home  talk 
of  abandoning  the  Erie  Canal. 

New   York    City.  —  New    York    City    is    not   only    the 
greatest  shipping  point  in  North  America,  but,  together 
with  tin*  neighboring  cities,  the  greatest   mannlactuj 
centre  as  well.     The  plane  from  which  goods  are  most 
easily  shipped  in  all  directions  is.  for  that  very  reason, 

one  of  the  best  places  for  manufacturing.      Nearly  every 

manufactory  1  article  that  human  beings  need  is  mail''  in 
or  near  New  York  ;  but  one  of  tin-  most  extensive  indus- 
tries is  the  manufacture  of  clo thing.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods  are  sent  from  the  New  England  factories  to  Ni-u 
York  to  be  made  into  such  articles  as  dresses,  men's  suits. 

and  underclothing,  and  then  shipped  away.  Large  build- 
ings, in  which  hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  employed, 

are  given  up  to  this  one  work. 

Iron  and  coal  arc  so  near  at  hand  that  the  manufactu  i 
of  iron  t^««>ds  is  another  great  industry.    The  refininj 
petroleum  is  a  third,  the  oil  flowing  in  pipes  from  the  oil 
fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  to  great  refineries  in  New 
Jerse;,    i mm i    the    metropolis.     The    refining  of   BUgai   is 
another  immense   business   in   and    n<ar   Nrw    Y.irk,  as  at 

Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  :  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  manufacturing  industries.     More  books,  magai 
and  newspapers  are  published   in  New   York  than  in  any 

Other  city  in  the  Union;  and  bo  much  wealth  is  coll 
there  that   the  New  York  banks  largely  control  the  great 
business  undertakings  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  which 
much  "I  N.-w  York  is  built,  there  are  about  tdght  Square 
miles  of  the  city  given  up  almost  exclusively  to  the  whole- 
sale trade.      For  the  sake  of  space  many  of  the  great  office 
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buildings  are  from  eight  to  twenty-five  stories  in  height. 
In  this  part  of  New  York  are  collected  such  goods  as  are 
manufactured  in  the  city  or  are  brought  to  it  from  all  ] 
of  the  world.  Merchants  in  Denver,  Louisville,  St.  Paul, 
Galveston,  Indianapolis,  and  other  cities,  purchase  these 
goods  for  their  stores.  In  return  the  Western  and  South- 
em  people  send  grain,  meat,  sugar,  etc.,  to  this  great  city. 
Thus  we  daily  depend 
upon  one  another  for 
our  living,  even  though 
our  homes  are  far  apart. 

The  contrast  between 
life  in  New  York  <  'ity  and 
upon  a  farm  (p.  240)  is 
striking.  On  some  of  the 
streets  scarcely  anything 
but  stores  can  be  seen  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  many 
of  them  being  small,  but 
•  occupying  enormous 
buildings  and  employing 
many  hundreds  of  eh 

Families  whose  homes 
are  in  the  city  do  not  usu- 
ally occupy  a  whole  house ; 
but  man)  live  in  laige  buildings,  in  which  I  of  other 

lie  also  live.  Such  a  structure,  called  an  apartment  build- 
ing, is  commonly  from  six  to  eight  stories  high,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  one  family  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  one 
floor,  or  a  flat.  Other  families  live  above  and  below,  as  well 
as  on  each  side,  being  separated  from  them  by  only  a  few 
inches  of  brick  or  boards.  Since  land  is  so  valuable,  sometimes 
costing  scores  of  dollars  a  square  foot,  there  is  commonly 
neither  front  nor  back  yard.     Indeed,  excepting  where  a  park 


In..    117. 

Oue  of  the  high  buildings  in 

York.    How  many  Mortal  has  It? 
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happen*  to  be  within  reach,  the  street  is  almost  the  only  place 

lor  children  feo  |»iay  out  Of  doors.       A  single  apartment  house 

may  contain  three  hundred  persons,  or  more  than  live  in  an 
entire  village  in  many  parte  of  the  eountry. 

In  the  poorer  BeotaoDB  of  the  oity  the  people  are  even  more 
densely  crowded  •  Some  oi  the  children  have  never  Been  the 
country,  ami  scarcely  any  birds,  trees,  or  Kiasv,  excepting  pos- 
sibly in  one  of  the  city  parks,  in  these  sections  there  are 
many  foreigners  from  all  the  nations  of  tin-  earth.     There  i>; 

nch  poverty  among  them, 

and  many  live  in  the  midst  ol 
conditions  thai  can  scarcely 
he  described,  —  iilth. 
and  crime  of  all  kinds  pre- 
vailing. 

To   escape    the    necessity 
of    living    in    crowded    eily 
homes,  tens  of  thousand 
men  ha\e  their  dwellim 

suburban  towns  or  country 
homes,    from    ten    t.»    forty 
miles    from    their    phn  < 
business.    Thej  spend  from 
one    to    three    hours    daily 

NM  Vorki'ii.velevftlcdroilwtty  skirting     travelling     back     and     forth. 
the  border  of  one  of  the  city  parks.  .  ?.    ,  . , 

A  part  of  the  time  they  n<\* 

upon  elevated  railways  that  are  built  in  the  street,  two,  three, 
and  four  stories  above  the  ground,  and  supported  by  iron  col- 
umns (Fig.  148). 

How*  different  all  this  is  from  the  country,  where  only  two 
or  three  houses  are  to  be  seen  at  a  time  !  Where  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  enter  one's  home  from  all  sides  of  the  building! 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  play,  with  green  grass,  large 
trees,  and  singing  birds  in  the  yard  !  No  wonder  that  people 
living  in  great  cities  are  anxious  to  visit  the  country,  the  moon- 
the  lakes,  and  the  seashore,  during  a  few  days  in  the 
summer. 
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Largely  owing  to  the  enormous  population  of  New  York 
City,  with  its  immense  manufacturing  interests  and  great 
wealth,  New   York   is   called   the   Empire    State,  ranking 

first   in  the  Union  in  population,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  wealth  (Figs.  322  and  562). 

New  York  State  is  prominent  for  its  educational  institutions 
also.  In  New  York  City  is  Columbia  University ;  and  at 
Ithaca,  on  Lake  Cayuga,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  is 
Cornell  University.  Both  of  these  should  be  associated  with 
Princeton  University  in  New  Jersey,  and  Harvard  and  Yale 
universities  in  New  England,  as  among  the  most  important 
educational  institutions  in  the  country.     Besides  this,  north  of 

Nrw  Yuik  City,  or  the  Hudson  River,  is  West  Point,  the  place 

where  the  government  BChool  £oi  the  training  of  army  officers 
i«-i I       Also  .0   I'm  «.iik i SEPSIS  is  Vassar,  one  of  the  great 
colleges  for  women,  like  Smith  ami   Wellesley  in   Massachu- 
setts, and  Bryn  Mawr  near  Phtiadelphi 

Philadelphia  and  its  Chief  Shipping  Routes. — The  lead- 
ing cities  southwest  of  New  York  are  located  along  lni;  *;l" 
line.  Maine  them  as  far  as  lliehmond  (Fig.  123).  The 
greatest  is  PHILADELPHIA,  which  is  the  third  in  size  in 
the  Union,  containing  1,860,000  inhabitants.  As  in  the 
of  New  York,  other  important  cities  are  near  by,  as 
Trenton  and  Camden.  New  Jersey*  Chester  and  NbB- 
Ustown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Water  deep  enough  for  ocean  vessels  reaches  as  far  inland 
as  Philadelphia,  and  its  nearness  to  the  coal  fields  renders 
it  a  great  shipping  point  for  coal  which  is  sent  to  New 
England  and  the  Southern  States. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  numerous  great  railway 
lines  enter  Philadelphia,  Connecting  it  not  only  with  the 
other  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  such  as  Hakkisblku,  the 
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capital,  and  Pittsburg,  but  also  with  the  cities  of  the 
North,  South,  and  West.  Among  these  lines  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  two  of  the 
greatest  railways  of  the  country.  There  are  also  many 
steamship  lines  from  Philadelphia  (Fig.  146). 

A  number  of  canals  have  been  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  New  York ;  but  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature 


Fv...   H'A 
One  of  uur  great  war  ships  ready  to  be  launched. 

of  the  country,  there  is  no  canal  connection  between 
Philadelphia  ami  the  Great  Lakes.  Therefore  Ekie,  the 
city  in  Pennsylvania  which  would  most  naturally  compare 
with  Buffalo,  is  much  smaller ;  but  being  near  the  coal 
and  iron,  it  is  an  important  manufacturing  city. 

Philadelphia   and   the   neighboring   city   of    Camden, 
being  hue  shipping  points,  are  also  great  manufacturii 
centres.     The  coal  and  iron  near  by  lead  to  the  mauufac- 
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ture  of  cars,  heavy  machinery,  and  steel  ships  (Fig.  149) 
at  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington.  Great  quantities 
of  clothing  are  also  made  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  Boston 
and  New  York  ;  and  in  carpet  manufacture  Philadelphia 
is  the  most  important  city  in  the  country. 

Philadelphia  is  called  the  Quaker  City,  having  been  founded 
by  William  Penn  and  other  Quakers,  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  there.  It 
was  the  home  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  for  a 
number  of  years,  before 
Washington  was  built,  it 
was  the  capital  of  the 
United  States..  Inde 
pendence  J  Tall  is  still 
preserved,  in  which  the 
Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  made  and  the 
I  .iii-.t  itul  ion  of  the  United 
Stat  pawn  up,  The 

Leading  educational  insti- 
tution there  is  the    I  m- 

wrsitv  of  Pennsylvania. 


Baltimore.  —  At   U 

,        ,  ,  .  ,  independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 

head     oi      C  nesapeake 

in  Maryland,  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Baltimore,  tin- 

sixth  in  size  in  the  United   States.      Since   it   has  n  good 

harbor,  and  is  connected  with  the  West  by  railways  across 

the  mountains  (Fig.  151),  and  also  has  access  to  the  coal 

fields  of  Pennsylvania  and   West  Virginia,  Baltimore  has 

become  a  noted   manufacturing  city  and  shipping  port, 

like  Boston,   Philadelphia,   and    New   York.       Like  them, 

also,  it  has  a  multitude  of  manufacturing  interests. 


Yig.  USV 
Map  to  show  the  Location  o!  BaWmow  »^^»tf 
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Baltimore  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  a 
few  miles  south,  at  Annapolis,  is  the  United  States  Naval  Acad 
emy,  which  prepares  office?!  for  the  navy,  as  West  Point  edu- 
cates men  for  the  army  (p.  101).    Still  farther  south  in  Virginia 
is  Norfolk,  an  important  shipping  port  for  Virginia  product*. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  Southwest  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
Potomac  River,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  city  of 
Washington,  our  national  capital  (Fig.   151).     When 


Fig.  PS. 
Tho  National  Capitol,  nt  Washington. 

lii  >i  set  aside,  this  district  was  near  the  centre  of  tin 
tied  part  of  the  country. 

Washington  is  unlike  other  cities  in  two  respects.      In 
the  first  place,  since  there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would 

one  day  he  very  large,  it  was  carefully  planned,  with  wide 
streets  and  many  parks  j  and  these  have  since  received 
BO  much  care  that  this  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  inhabitants  are  not  chiefly 
interested,  as  in  other  large  cities,  in  manufacturing  and 
-commerce.  Here  reside  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
members  of  Congress,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Besides 
these  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
government.  The  chief  buildings,  therefore,  are  not  fac- 
tories and  private  office  buildings,  but  great  government 
buildings  .(Fig.  152).  Also  the  topics  for  conversation 
pertain  rather  to  the  government  than  to  matters  of  ordi- 
nary business. 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Review  Questions  and  Topics.  —  (1)  Describe  the  physiog- 
raphy of  these  states:  —  the  Appalachian  Mountains;  the  Piedmont 
plateau ;  the  coastal  plains ;  the  fall  line  and  its  importance ;  the  effect 
of  the  mountain  barrier  on  westward  migration ;  the  effect  of  the 
glacier;  the  coast  line.  (2)  Tell  about  the  climate:  —  its  variations, 
and  their  effects  on  crops  and  seashore  resorts.  (3)  Tell  about  the 
forests: — where  they  are;  what  woods  they  contain;  cities;  forest  re- 
serves. (4)  What  fish  are  found  along  the  coast  ?  (5)  Describe  the 
oyster  fishing.  (6)  What  cities  are  noted  for  their  oyster  industry? 
(7)  Where  is  farming  carried  on  ?  What  kinds  ?  (8)  Describe  dairy- 
ing- (9)  Describe  the  tobacco  industry :  —  the  first  use  of  the  weed ; 
where  raised ;  at  what  cities  manufactured ;  the  tobacco  plant ;  uses 
to  which  it  is  put ;  the  effects.  (10)  Tell  about  fruit  raising :  —  where 
carried  on ;  kinds ;  uses  to  which  each  is  put ;  cities  that  are  greatly 
benefited  by  the  industry.  (11)  State  how  farming  and  other  indus- 
tries are  dependent  on  one  another.  (12)  Tell  about  salt:  —  how 
formed ;  where  found ;  how  obtained.  (13)  State  what  you  can  about 
coal: — tell  how  coal  was  formed;  how  the  two  kinds  differ;  why 
some  anthracite  is  left ;  to  what  uses  it  is  put ;  how  it  is  mined ;  the 
cities  it  has  helped  to  locate;  how  the  miners  live.  (14)  Tell  the 
story  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas:  —  where  found;  how  obtained; 
to  what  uses  put.  (15)  Do  the  same  for  iron  ore.  (16)  Describe  the 
process  of  obtaining  pig  iron.     (17)  In  what  three  forms  is  iron  used? 
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Mention  some  of  the  articles  made  of  each.  (18)  Xame  the  princi- 
pal cities  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture.  Find  each  on  the  map. 
(19)  In  what  ways  are  the  farmers  and  the  employees  of  the  Osborn 
factory  of  use  to  one  another?  (20)  Tell  about  each  of  the  other 
kinds  of  manufacturing  mentioned.  (21)  For  what  is  each  of  the 
cities  imporfc&nt  !  Find  each  on  the  map.  (22)  What  large  cities  are 
near  New  York?  (23)  By  what  water  route  are  New  York  aud 
M' hi v  connected ?  (24)  New  York  and  Buffalo?  (25)  Describe 
tfie  Brie  Canal:  —  its  value;  b  pass  over  it:  the  cities  it  has 

helped  to  locate.  (20)  Why  has  Buffalo  grown  so  large?  (27)  Jet* 
Bey  City?  (28)  Describe  New  York  City :  —  its  location;  how  it  La 
connected  with  other  sections;  the  industries;  its  influence  upon 
other  cities;  how  the  people  live;  how  they  travel  about;  how  their 
life  differs  from  life  in  the  country.  (29)  What  universities  are 
mentioned?  Where  is  each V  (.JO)  Till  about  Philadelphia:  —  why 
it  has  become  so  large;  cities  near  by;  other  cities;  other  facts  men- 
tioned. (31)  For  what  is  Baltimore  noted?  (^52)  What  cities 
near  by?  (88)  What  city  in  District  of  Columbia 3  What  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  Inhabitants ? 

Review  Mr  States:  New  York  (A. )'.).  — (1)  Where  are  the 
mountains?  (2)  What  arc  their  names?  (3)  What  are  the  indus- 
tries there?  Why  not  agriculture  among  t  he  mountains?  (4)  What 
about  the  relief  of  the  rest  of  He-  state?  (•")  What  affeol  lias  Miai 
upon  agriculture?  ((5)  What  waters  form  parts  of  the  boundary  of 
the8tate?  (7)  Into  what  rivers  do  the  lakes  emph  :  (8)  What 
•bain  New  York?  (0)  State  clearly  the  importance  of  the  Krie  (anal 
(10)  Which  cities  mentioned  iu  the  text  are  on  the  canal  or  on  the 
Hudson?  Tn  what  industry  is  each  engaged?  (11)  What  other 
cities  of  New  York  are  mentioned?  For  what  is  each  important? 
(12)  Compare  New  York  in  size  with  all  of  New  Kiiglaud.     Keuieiu- 

bat  the  scales  of  »!><•  two  mape  arc  different.    (18)  Draw  i 
of  New  York  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  158).     When  studying  each  of 
the  other  .states,  do  the  -     n-    for  it. 

ATettJ  Jos' i/.  (.Y../.).  —  (  1 1)  Why  should  peaches  grow  better  in 
New  .Jersey  than  in  New  England?  (15)  Name,  and  locate,  each 
of   the  cities  mentioned    in   the  text.     For  what  is  each  important? 

(Hi)  Hake  a  list  od!  the  Ave  largest  cities  in  New  Jersey,  ami  compare 

the  Are  targes!  In  New  York.  (For  their  populations,  see 
tabk  "ii  p.  148.)  ( 17)  In  what  ways  are  some  of  the  largest  cities  de- 
pendent upon  the  prodocts  of  Pennsylvania ?  ( 18)  In  what  ways  are 
some  dependent  upon  the  Erie  Canal?     (1!»)  Add  together  the 
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lationa  of  all  the  large  cities  near  New  York  (see  map,  Fig.  146)  to 
see  how  large  it  would  be  if  it  could  include  those  in  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania  (Pa.  or  Penn.).  —  (20)  Where  would  you  look  for  the 
best  farm  land?  (21)  The  principal  forests?  (22)  The  leading  coal 
mines  ?  (28)  Where  are  the  principal  cities  ?  Why  located  where  they 
are  ?  (24)  Make  a  list  of  the  five  largest  cities,  and  compare  their  size 
with  the  five  largest  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  (25)  Why  are 
there  fewer  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  York  ?  (26)  Should 
you  expect  to  find  fewer  waterfalls  also?  (See  p.  17.)  (27)  Why, 
then,  is  manufacturing  so  important  in  this  state?  (28)  What  kind 
of  manufacturing  is  especially  important?  Why?  (29)  What  advan- 
tage do  you  see  in  the  position  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  at  the 
junction  of  two  rivers?  (30)  Through  what  states  would  one  pass 
in  going  by  boat  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Gulf?  (See  map,  Fig.  97.) 
(31)  Measure  the  length  and  width  of  Pennsylvania.  Also  find  its 
area  (p.  445).  Remember  that  number,  for  in  many  of  the  maps  of 
this  book  the  outline  of  Pennsylvania  is  used  to  show  the  comparative 
size  of  other  sections.  (32)  Is  Pennsylvania  larger  or  smaller  than 
New  York?  Virginia?  Maine?  New  England?  (33)  Is  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  state  you  live  in  ?    How  much  ? 

Delaioare  (Del.).  —  (84)  Which  is  the  principal  city  in  this  state? 
(35)  For  what  is  it  noted?  (36)  Why  is  it  especially  well  situated 
for  this  industry?  (37)  Compare  its  size  with  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  and  Albany.  (38)  The  principal  industries  of  the  state  are 
fruit  raising  and  farming.  What  two  reasons  can  you  give  why  it  is 
well  fitted  for  these  ?    (39)  Have  you  ever  eaten  any  Delaware  fruit  ? 

Mart/land  (Md.).  —  (40)  In  which  section  is  farming  most  im- 
portant? Why?  (41)  Of  what  importance  are  the  mountains? 
(42)  Notice  how  branching  Chesapeake  Bay  is.  Why  is  it  so  irregu- 
lar? (43)  What  influence  should  you  think  this  would  have  upon  the 
number  of  oysters  found  there?  (44)  Why  is  Baltimore  favorably 
situated  for  receiving  coal  and  iron  from  Pennsylvania?  (45)  For 
canning  fruit,  vegetables,  and  oysters?  (46)  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  Baltimore  if  the  land  should  rise  again 
so  that  Chesapeake  Bay  disappeared  and  the  Susquehanna  flowed 
through  it?  (47)  Compare  the  size  of  Baltimore  with  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston. 

Virginia  (Va.).  —  (48)  Richmond  is  the  most  important  city.  In 
what  other  state  was  the  capital  the  most  important?  (49)  Describe 
the  tobacco  industry.  (50)  Which  cities  are  engaged  in  its  manufac- 
ture? (51)  What  river  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland  ?  (52)  What 
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river  crosses  the  middle  of  Virginia?  (58)  Compare  Richmond  in 
size  with  Boston.     With  Albany. 

Wnt  Virginia  (  \V.  Va.)  —  (54)  What  «li>;ifl%  .nit  ;ige  is  it  to  this  state 
that  it.  has  no  seaooasi ?  (68 )  How  would  we  reach  t  he  ocean  by  water 
from  West.  Virginia  '.'  (50)  Where  is  tin-  largest ■city '.'  Why  there? 
(57)  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  Pittsburg?  (58)  Should  you 
expect  to  hud  much  forest  in  tin-  Mate?  (■">")  Much  fan 
('50)  Coal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are  found  there.  Of  what 
value  arc  th<\se'J     (61  )  W~li.it  mountain  range  in  eastern  West  Virginia. 

(ie until.  —  (68)    Describe  the  surface  features  of  i  ip  oi 

from  the  relief  map  (Fig.  1*22).    (08)  Dewribe  the  different 
climate  in  the  different  parts.     (64)   State  the  principal  fadustri 
the   Middle   Atlantic  States.     (85)  Make  a  list   of  the   ten   largest 
cities.     Add  their  populations  together,  and  compare  the  result,  with 
the  ten  largest  in  New  England  (see  table,  p.  ! ! 

Suggest  ions.  —  (1)  Collect  pictures  oi  Niagara  Falls.  Learn  bowi 
thing  about  tlie  nsc.  of  Kiagara  power,  i-)  Examine*  lire  oyster 
or  clam,  to  see  what  holds  the  shells  together.  What  do  you  sup* 
pose  is  the  object  of  the  shell?  (8)  The  duty  paid  to  the  United 
States  government  on  1  pound  of  Hooking  tobacco  is  12  cents.  How 
much  i i  i ] i .-t ?  perounee)    (I)  Find  win-  mned  Eruitsand 

tables  in  your  neighboring  grocery  store  have  conic  from.     (•"•)   Make 
a  collection  of  the  two  kinds  of  coal.     Of  coke  and  iron  ore.      (' 
small  bottles  collect  the  products  made  from  m.     (7)  Collect 

samples  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  (8)  F-timatr  01)  the 
map  (Fig.  07)  the  distance  by  water  from  Xew  York  City  to  Duluth. 
|!i)    Find   the   population    in    the   ten   largest   cities  along   the    G 

Lakes  by  adding  the  numbers  given  on  page--  148-458.    (10)  Visit  a 
canal  and  examine  a  lock.    (11)  Make  a  toy  canal  having  a  look  in  it. 
( 12)  Give  reasons  why  freight  rates  on  canals  are  cheaper  than 
on  railways.     (18)   Make  a  list  of  goods  that  need  to  be  shipped  bj 
rail  on  account  of  Speed     (  11)   Write  a  composition,  giving  th 
sons  why  one  might   prefer  to  live  in  a  large  city.      Why  one  might 
prefer  to  live  in  the  country.     (16)  (live  some  reaaonfl  why  lu< 
has  not  become  a  great  city  like   Philadelphia     (16")  CoUaot  pictures 
of  scenes  in  a  large  city  ;  in  the  country.    ( 17)  Can  you  give  a  reason 
why  the  Erie  Canal  should  fa  •  -d  to  Luke  Frie  instead  of  to 

drawing  of  these  states,  including  the  princi- 
pal rivers  and  cities.      Locate  the  capitals. 

For  Kej-'krlki  ks,  pee  page  410. 


X.     SOUTHERN   STATES 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  In  what  three  parts  of  this  section  are 
mountains  found?  (2)  What  are  the  names  of  the  mountains? 
(3)  Which  states  have  no  mountains?  (4)  What  are  the  principal 
tributaries  to  the  largest  river  of  the  section?  (5)  Through  what 
states  would  you  pass  in  going  by  water  from  New  Orleans  to  Chatta- 
nooga? (ft)  Find  some  natural  boundaries  in  this  section.  (7)  Com- 
pare the  coast  with  that  of  New  England.  Why  the  difference? 
(8)  Why  are  there  so  few  lakes?  (9)  The  rivers  that  rise  in  western 
Texas  —  as  the  Colorado  — are  often  perfectly  dry  in  the  western 
third  of  their  course.  Why?  (10)  Name  the  states  in  this  group. 
(11)  Find  the  capital  of  each.  (12)  Which  of  the  states  have  ■  sea- 
coast?  (13)  Which  have  noue  ?  (14)  Which  border  the  Mississippi  V 
(15)  Which  drain  into  that  river?  (16)  Can  you  give  reasons  why 
the  largest  city  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 

Physiography.  —  Almost  the  entire  area  included  in 
this  group  of  states  is  made  tip  of  plains.  The  most 
level  portions  are  the  delta  and  flood  plain  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  coastal  plains,  which  skirt  the  entire  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States  (Fig.  96). 
The  coastal  plains  are  very  level ;  and,  since  the  rainfall 
is  heavy,  they  are  often  swampy,  especially  near  the  rivers. 
Their  higher  portions  are  more  irregular  and  better 
drained  ;  but,  since  the  soil  is  sandy,  there  are  large  areas 
which  are  too  barren  for  agriculture  and  are  therefore  still 
covered  by  an  open  pine  forest. 

West  of  the  coastal  plains  that  border  the  Atlantic,  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  fall  line  (Fig.  123),  is  the  still 
higher  Piedmont  plateau,  which  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
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Appalachians.     The  Piedmont  seetion  has  n  good  drain* 

age  and  excellent  soil,  so  Unit   ti   is  t lie  seat  of  extensive 

agriculture,  especially  cotton  and  tobacco  raising.     Tins 

plain  slopes  gradually  from  the  base  of  the  Appalachians, 

elevation  is  about  1000  feci  above  sea  level,  bo 

the  Fall  line,  where  lln-  elevation  is  from    100   to  ■ 

above  the  sea*      It  is  really  a  region  of  old  mountains 

worn  down  to  a  rolling  and,  in  places,  slightly  hilly  plain. 

On   Figure  168  it  will  be  seen  that  the   Appalaehiai 
Mountains*  with  their  rich  coal  beds,  continue 


hian 
southwest 


Fio.  109. 

A  peak  rlsiug  above  the  forest-covered  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  w 
North  Carolina. 

from  Virginia  into  Alabama.  In  the  Southern  States  these 
mountains  are  generally  low,  as  they  are  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States;  hut  in  western  North  Carolina  (Fig-  155  ) 
and  eastern  Tennessee  the  mountains  are  much  higher.  In 
fact,  the  highest  peals  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  Mt. 
Mitchell  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  6711  feet  in  altitude, 
or  418  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire. 
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As  in  Pennsylvania  ami  Weal  Virginia,  there  is  a  rough 
plateau  west  of  the  mountains.     This  plateau  is  deeply  cut 

by  river  valleys,  ami  is  so  rutted  that  it  is  still  covered 
by  extensive  forests  ami  1ms  lew  inhabitants.    Still  farther 

west  are  the  broad  and 

fertile  plains  of  ilio 
Mississippi  Valley  Bind 

of  Texas.        Tins,-  are 

intermpted    by   some 

low  mountains  in  Jnd- 
ian  Territory  ami  Ar- 
kansas. 

In     western     Te\as 
(he    plains    rise    until 

they  become  high  pla- 
i  eaus.     reaching     an 

.linn  of  4(MM)  to  5000  feet  near  the  base  of  the  south- 
ern spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  into 
Texas  (Fig.  lot}). 

The  coast  line  is  much  more  regular  than  that  oJ   N 
land.    As  has  been  stated  (p.  L'nj.  this  part  of  the  continent 

I  een  muted  instead  of  lowered.  However,  after  the  conti- 
nental shelf  was  lifted  enough  to  form  the  coastal  plains,  there 
came  a  Blight  sinking,  though  much  less  than  in  N«\v  Kugland. 
This  sinking  has  admitted  the  ocean  wa1  0  the  valleys, 

I  ftllpn    toys  and  poovjiadjors.      Sand  bars,  built  by 
ud  tides,  have  made  these  harbors  •  \<"'  I  each 

year  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  by  the  government  in  dredg- 
iug  the  sand  away  from  the  harbor  entrances. 

is  are  built,  not  only  opposite  the  bays,  but  also  where 
the  storm  w»V"->  break  in  tin-  shallow  water  It  i<  in 

this  way   that  Capes    RatteraSj   Lookoutj  ami   Fear  have  been 
built,  as  well  aa  the  long  chain  Off  bars  along  the  UM   southern 
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coast.  The  waves  throw  the  sand  up  in  banks,  and  the  winds 
pile  it  still  higher,  Conning  sand  dunes.  These  facts  partly 
explain  the  reason  why  there  are  not  so  many  large  coast  cities 
in  the  South  as  there  are  along  the  irregular,  northern  coast. 

Still  another  kind  of  coast  is  found  in  southern  Florida, 
where  countless  millions  of  coral  polyps  live  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  These  have  built  the  limestone 
rock  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Florida  peninsula 
(p.  71),  and  also  the  many  reefs  and  small  islands,  or  keys, 
which  lie  just  south  of  Florida. 

Climate.  — The  tow  plains  of  the  Southern  States  lie  so 
far  south  that  the  climate  is  everywhere  warm;  and  the 

damp  winds  from  the  Gulf 


bring  an  abundant  rain- 
fall t<»  them.  These  condi- 
tions make  it  possible  to 
raise  cotton,  sugar-canei 
and  rice,  which  cannot  be 
D  in  the  colder  North- 
ern   Stales.       In    SOUtl 

Florida,  which  reaches  far- 
thest south,  semi-tropical 
and  even  tropical  fruits 
are  easily  raised.  Among 
the  Florida  fruits  are 
oranges  (Fig.  170),  lemons, 

pineapples  (Fig.  157),  cocoaiiuts,  and  bananas.     What  is 

the  latitude  of  southern  Florida .'.' 

During  the  cold  and  disagreeable  Northern  winter,  the  South- 
ern weather  is  mild,  like  spring  and  autumn  in  the  North. 
Flowers  are  in  blossom  and  birds  are  singing,  many  of  them 
having  migrated  there  for  the  winter.   Large  numbers  of  North- 


Fig.  137. 
The  piueapple  growing  In  Florida. 
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prn  people  slso  go  South  to  ip<  ad  khe  srinter  si  such  resorts  .is 
,l  \<  Kx.wu.i.r.  and  St.  Ai<.i  m  im-;  i  Wig.  168),  one  of  the  early 
Spanish  sittl^nioniM.    One  of  the  important  winter  industries 
of  ilie  inhabitants  is  the  entertainment  of  these  visit- 
While  North* irn  people  brave]  South  in  wi 

cold,  many  Southerners  go  North  in  summer  to  escape  the  heat. 

Others  summer  among  the  high 

mountains,  where  the  climate  is  '  'm|H|1 

cool,  even  in  midsummer.    The 

best-known   mountain   resort    is 

Asukvii.u:  in  North  Carolina, 
uio  places,  as  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  there  arc  inim aral 
springs,  to  which  people  resort 
to  bo  cured  of  certain  diseases. 

Western  Texas  has  a  differ- 
ent olimate  from  the  other 
p;ii  te  of  the  South.  Being  in 
the  hmsc  Latitudes  (p.  41.1).  and 
toO    far    from    tli  to    be 

reached  by  damp  winds,  [\  re- 
ceives little  rain.  The  occupa- 
tions are  influenced  accordingly.  As  one  travels  west- 
ward from  the  (iulf.  he  passes  from  the  warm,  damp 
coastal  plains  to  a  semi-arid  country.     At   first  their  are 

este  ;  then  cone'  plains  with  scattered  trees,  I 
ciallv    the   live   oak   (Fig.     159);    beyond    these    are    broad 

prairies  withoiu  trees,  but  with  extensive  cotton   fields* 

Next  B  section  is  reached  which  is  too  dry  for  cotton        It 

•hes  westward  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  within 
it  ranching  is  the  only  industry  possible. 

Forests.  —  Extensh  in  the  Southern  States  are 

timber  covered,   and    among  (he  fore  i  id   many 


Fiu. 

A  street  in  the  quaint  "I<1  tOWH 

nf  st.  Augustine,  founded  ho 

15»>5  by  tin-  Sj.;uii;mls. 
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i 


Fig.  ISO. 

A  live  oak  #rovo  with  thu  BouttMRI  moss  haugiug  from 
the  limbs. 


trees  unknown 
in   the   North, 

i.-  i.i   I i. 

1 1  as  the 
in  a  g  n  o  1  i  a  s. 
bearing   large, 

sweet  -  scented 

flowers.  There 

are  forests  imi 

merely  among 
the  mountains, 
but  also  on  die 
coastal  plains, 
especially 


where  the  soil  is  sandy  (Fig.  161).      The  method  of  lum- 
bering is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  NVw    Bug 
(p.  127).  Instead  of  float- 


ing 

tide 


Logs    down    to 

water  by  means  of 
the  8pT£Hg  freshets,  saw- 
mills are  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests,  if 
possible  on  the  river 
hanks.  To  them  tin-  logfl 
aiv  brought,  either  by 
water,  bv  wagon,  or  by 
train,  and  sawed  into 
lumber. 

The  long-leaved  or  hard 
pine,  often  called  the 
Q-eov;  which  grows 

on      the      sandy      coastal 


Pxo.  1«0. 

A  view  in  the  swampy  forest  land  of  the 

plains  of  Florida. 
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plains,  is  much  used  for  flooring  in  the  North.  It  is 
shipped  North  from  the  const al  cities  of  Charleston. 
South  Carolm;,.  Savannah  and  Brunswick.  Georgia, 
.I.\( IKBOS1  iiA.i:    and    Pensacola,    Florida,   and    Mobile. 

Alalwin.  . 

While  the  pine  thrives  on  the  low,  sandy  plains,  the 
hardy   oak   and   other   trees  arc   found    upon   the  pin  ■■ 
and    among   the    mountains,     Quantities   of   hard  wood 
are  shipped   from   Memphis,  Tennessee;   but  although 
much   of  the 
pine,  oak,  and 
>i  tier  Lumber 

is  sent  North, 
a  great  deal 
of  it  is  manu- 
factured into 
doors,  blinds, 
I  irnil  "  re, 
in  the 
South.  ; 
Mai  on  and 
M  ONTGO M - 


'•  * 


Ki..      1-,! 

in    in  ,.1)1.;  forest  of  .the  Southern  coastal  plains. 

ei:y  on  the  fall  line,  and  at  Atlanta.  There  is  also 
lumber  manufacturing  at  the  coast  cities  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  in  many  other  Southern  cities. 

The  value  in  two  other  ways.     From  fcheni 

are  obtained  turpenthie,  and  to  d,  the  Liquid  in   which 

hides  Iced  to  make  leather  < p.  145).     In  the  Northern 

Stall's  hemlook  hark  furnishes  a  tannic  acid  which  gives  the 
leather  a  red  color,  so  that  shoes  made   from   it  need   I 
blaoki  l  tannic  acid  from  the  chestnut  oak  of  the  South 

gives  a  lighter  -lor,  and  it  is  from  Bueh  Leather  thai 
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sliocs  axe  made.    Thus,  some  of  the  shoe  factories  of  the  North 
aie  dependent  upon  the  distant  forests  <>f  the  South.     Tie 

of  tin    South,  on  tin'  olin-r  hand,  ar      i  on  the 

randies  of  the  Weft  for  their  supply  of  hides. 

Turpehtiue  i  From   tht*  sap-  of  the  pine  tree. 

Tin'  bark  is  BCr&ped  off  and  the  sap  allowed  to  DOtt  out,  some- 
what as  in  the  ease  of  bill  c  maple.     This  is 
then  reduced  to  raw  terpentine,  to  I"-  used  in  paints,  varn: 
medicine,  tar,  and  other  sub-ie: 

A.GRICULTURE 

Although  farming  is  carried  on  in  all  the  slates  we  have 
thus  far  studied,  Other  occupations  are  followed  by  great 


Southern  negro  homes  in  the  cotton  WW 

numbers  of  people.  Give  examples.  In  the  South,  how- 
ever, with  its  excellent  soil  and  warm  climate,  agriculture 
is  the  principal  industry.  Indeed,  until  recently,  there 
was  almost  no  other  industry  excepting  commerce, 

While  the  climate  makes  it  possible  to  raise  crops  which 
»t  be  grown  in  the  cooler  Northern  States,  some  prod- 
ucts are  the  same  as  those  of  the   North.       For  insta 
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tobacco  raising,  already  described  as  an  industry  of  great 
importance  in  Virginia,  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Durham,  in  the  latter 
state,  is  a  centre  for  tobacco  manufacturing*  Name  Borne 
Virginia  cities  engaged  in  the  same  industry. 

Cotton.  —  The  orop  in  the  South  that  surpasses  every 
other  in  value   is  cotton.     The  early  colonists  soon  dis- 


mibarJ 


Km.  103. 

A  uepro  BChOOJ  in  the  Smith. 

covered  that  ootton  raising  called  for  little  skill,  and  that 
a    ready   market    awaited    the    crop    abroad.      Their    fields 

were  Ear  too  targe  to  be  cultivated  withonl  many  laborers, 
:ii.i  negro  slaves,  offered  tot  Bale  at  thai  time  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  were  found  especially  suited  bo  work 

in  the  COtton  fields.  In  this  way  it  came  almut  that  cot- 
ton bad  mmli  to  ilo  with  the  spread  of  shivery  in  the 
Southern  States. 

A  good  negn  based  for  the  price  of  b  bi 

and  little  more  Deeded  bo  be  expended  upon  him  than  the  oosj 
of  his  food,  clothing,  end  shelter.     Accordingly,  when  h 
seen  that  negroes  wears  adapted  to  the  warm  southen 
ami  that  they  were  able  i"  perform  the  simple  labor  of  i •• 
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Qgj  Mitv  were  imported  by    thousands.      They  were   pur- 
ad   Erom   their  chie&  in   Africa,  or  from  tribes  that  had 

raptured  them  in  war,  and  were  transported  to  this  country  to 

be  bought,  sold,  and  worked. 

It  is  owing  to  the  system  of  slavery  that  bhei  now 

eight   millions  of  negroes   in   this  country.        bnong   the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  where  cot- 


Ki...    Ml 
Negroes  picking  cotton. 

ton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane  cannot   thrive,  and    where    the 
farms    haw    to   In-   small,  there  arc    whole   counties   vvi 

arc  almost  no  negroes;  but  in  portions  of  some  of 
the  Southern  States  they  far  outnumber  the  whites 
of  the  negroes  still  make  their  living  by  working  in  the 
cotton  fields,  for  cotton  is  the  principal  crop  all  the  way 
from  North  Carolina  to  Texas. 

In  1898  the  Southern  States  produced  about  11,000,000  bi 
of  cotton,  each  weighing  nearly  500  pounds.     Of  this,  about 


A  scene  at  a  railway  station  in  tin-  OOtfcM]  b<d(< 

7,500,000  bales  vera  shipped  abroad,  especially  to  England. 

The  remainder  was  manufactured  ;;  .ulailviii 

t ia*l  and  the  South.     In  the  same  year  the  entire  world 
produced  a  little  0761  17,000,000  I  ales,  which  makes  it  i 
that  I  IB  furnishes  much  mOM  than  half  "I    I  I 

the  cotton  grown.      When   we   remember  that  muoh   of   ont 
clothing  is  made  of  cotton,  it  is  evident  that,  the  Soul 

.States  make  it  their  chief   I  ■-  I'm-  various  pec 

plea  of  the  world. 

Col  ires  rather  fertile  BOll  and  a  long,  warm  summer 

with  an  at  •  Of  ram.     These  conditions  ftxifll   i  hroii-hmil 

tlie  regions  marked  as  the  (JOtton    belt  in  Figure  330;   but,  on 
Dt  of  the  short  summer  season,  they  are  wanting  in  the 
North.      Expl  QOttOU   is   not    raised    in    western     i 

and  among  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
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Cot'    is  are  planted  in  the  Spring;,  in  rows  about,  I 

feet  apart,  and  the  weeds  an  kept  out  until  the  plants  are 
•.  grown.  They  reach  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and 
develop  large  blossoms  that  produce  a  pod.  in  which  the 
cotton  and  rot  t«»u  seed  are  contained.  On  maturing,  the  pod 
borate  Open,  revealing  a  white  woolly  bull,  known  as  the 
iiiUim  hn/i,  which  in  appearance  resembles  the  downy  substance 
in  t lit-  thistle  ainl  in  the  pod  of  the  milkweed. 

When  a  great  number  of  the  split  open,  a  cot- 

ton plantation  "t  hv.-  or  six.  hundred  acres  presents  a  beautiful 
sight,  —  much  like  a  field  flecked  with  snow  (Pig.  164).    Then 


106, 
Bales  of  cotton  at  a  railway  stai  nm  in  1 1 

the  busy  season  for  the  pickers  begins.  As  many  as  two  or  three 
hundred  negroes  —  men,  t,  and  children  —  may  assemble 

in  one  field,  carrying  bags  and  picking  cotton,  singing  melo- 
dies, and  chattering  in  the  negro  dialect  the  livelong  day. 

When   yducked  from   the   pods,   the   cotton  is  attache 
seeds,  and  these  must  be  removed  1 

use.    The  seedless  cotton  is  tightly  iofaboni 

five  hundred  pounds,  which  are  then  covered  with  coarse  jute 
bagging,  hound  with  iron  bands,  and  shipped  awa)  to  the 
factories. 

Rice.  —  This  is  one  <>f  the  most  valuable  food  products 
of   the  world,  being   the   main    support    for   millions   of 
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people,  as  the  Chinese,  for  example.  Although  it  is  net 
a  staple  food  in  the  United  States,  nevertheless  ire  do  not 
raise  even  enough  fur  QUI  own  use.  Rice  requires  a  warm 
climate  ami  a  damp  soil, such  as  prevail  on  the  low  coastal 

and  flood  plains  from  the  Carolina*  bo  Texas.  Although 
raised  throughout  that  section,  the  largest  quantity  comes 
from  Louisiana. 

The  influence  of  the  riee  industry  upon  slavery  is  well 
illustrated  in  South  Carolina  ll  cultivation  on  the  swampy 
coastal  plains,  wfo  18  prevails,  proved  a  dead) 

tion  to  tie-  white  man,  although  negroes  were  able  to  live  1 1 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  number  of  slaves  increased  ;»t  an 
enormous  rate  in  the  rice  section,  and  shortly  before  the  I 
lutioiiary  Watthev  outnumbered  the  whites  about  three  to  one. 
There  are  non   bo  man]    tegroes  living  on  the  damp  coastal 
plains  that  it  is  often  Called  the  black  belt. 

in  the  cultivation  of  riee,  after  preparing  the  groundi  as  ft 

other  grains,  and  planting  the  seedSj  it.  is  usually  necessary  to 
flood  the  fields  from  ditches.  As  the  plant  grows,  it  forms  a 
slender  stalk,  upon  the  top  of  which  tppea  i   of  seed 

somewhat  resembling  a  head  of  oats,  and  commonly  reaching  a 
height  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  feet  .lust  before  the 
harvi  hi  the  water  is  drawn  off,  BO  thai  horses  may  nit.-i 

the  Held,  and  the  grain  is  then  cut  and  the  kernels  thrashed 
out,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

After  the  hull  is  removed,  the  mains  air   polished  Si   BUCh 

cities  as  New  Oblhanb,  Sav  wwii.  and  Ca  iblbston,  and  are 

then  ready  for  market.  During  the  process  <•!  polishing,  a 
white  powder  is  ground  off  that  is  used  for  adulterating 

JsO  for  making  buttons.      In  some  cases  i 
is  used  in  making  "pearl  "  buttons. 

Sugar-cane  and  Sugar.  —  There  are  a  number  of  plants 
from  whose  sap  sugar  is  made.  One  of  these,  the  sngai 
maple,  has  already  been  mentioned  «i'    i;J-> ;  anothei  is 
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the  sugar  beet,  raised  in  great  quantities  in  some  of  the 
European  countries  and  also,  of  late,  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Tins  beet  is  a  very  important  source 
«>f  sugar,  because  it  can  be  raised  in  tin-  cool  temperate 
climate.  IPot  b  long  time,  however,  the  principal  souree 
baa  been  the  sugar-can*',  a  plant  that  Looks  Bome- 

W  ha  t      like 

com. 

This  plant 
requires  a  fer- 
tile sr.il  and 
growB  only 
in  warm 
gions,  where 
is  prac- 
tically ni» 
frost  even  in 
winter.  For 
this  rea 
the  grea  t  e  r 


Via.   167. 

A  sugur-caue  tield  iu  Louisiauu,  with  the  sugar  houses  in 

tha  bai  kgrouud. 


part  of  the  cane  sugar  comes  from  tropical  lands,  such  aa 
tin;  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba  (F$g.  332).  In  our  own  country  the  most  noted 
sugar  district  is  the  delta  and  flood  plains  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  in  Louisiana. 


In  that  section  there  are  large  sugar  plantations,  some  of 
them  having  several  thousand  acres   planted   in   sugar 
Either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  the  cane  is  planted  in  rows  about 
t  apart,  and  a  crop  is  raised  e1  elve  months,  being 

cat  in  the  fall  after  the  middle  of  October.     The  stalks 
i'    be  I  WQ  or  more  inches  in  r,  and  reach  such  a  he 

that  a  man  riding  through  them  on  horseback  may  easily  be 
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entirely  hidden  from  view  (Fig.  168).  As  Boon  as  the  stalks 
are  cut,  they  are  drawn  to  the  sugar  house  in  wagons,  or,  on 
the  larger  plantations,  in  railway  oats  ( Pig.  109). 

There  the  cane  is  ground  n  order  to  squ 

'•ul   the  juice,  which  is  so  acid  that  it  must  next  bo  tn 
with  liinc.     The  waste  cane,  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  is 
used  as  :i  fuel  to  run  the  engines  of  the  sugar  house  (Fig.  167), 

end  the  sap  is  placed  in  large  vats  rmed  bo  evaporate 

the  water.  As  a  result,  two  products  are  formed,  —  a  thick 
black  molasses,  and  brown  sugar,  Some  large  sugar  houses 
produce  as  much  as  fourteen  million  pounds  of  sugar  a  year. 


Kit. 
Negro  women  cutting  the  sugar-cane  In  Louisiana. 

The  crude  sugar  is  sent  bom  the  sugar  house  t<>  the 
refinery,  either  in   Ni-.e.    ObLBAHS  (Fig.   17.Y).  ox  ill 
North.     At  the  refinery  it  is  changed  bo  white  sugar  by  •* 
complicated  process,  as  a   result   of  which   the   various 
grades  of  granulated,  powdered,  and  tump  sugar  are  pro- 

•  1.  In  changing  tie-  brown  t.>  the  white  sugar,  burned 
bones,  called  bone  black,  an;  math-  use  of  to  filter  out  the 
impurities.     The  bones  -.ni-  obtained  from  the  pa»  I 

as  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  where  large  numbers  of 
anii  killed  for  meat. 


Fi.;.   lii'J. 
ling  the  sugar-cane  on  cars  to  be  drawn  i«.  the  sugar  house. 

The  molasses  is  used    for  various   purposes,  some  of    it, 
•ially   in  the   West    Indies,  being   consumed    in   the 
ina mi fad me  of  nun.     Molasses  is  a  by-product,  like 
dust  in    b   Lumber  mill,  and    is   not   considered  o£  inucU 
value  l>\    tin-  BUgai  raiser. 

Fruits.  —  Fruits,  such  as  v\  \ 
melons,  apples.  peacheB,  pears,  and 
grapes,  flourish  in  the  warm  elimate 
of   the   Southern   States.     Florida, 
however,  is  so  far  south  thai  i1 
fruits  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
There  are  orange  and  lemon  groves 
in  many  parts  of  the  states   Ian 
the  northern  part  the  trees  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  frosts.     During 
cold  waves  (p.   56),  cool   air  from 
the  North  sweeps  over  the   South- 

<-rn  States  even  as  Ear  as  Florida,  Bometimea  « a  using  great 
destruction.    Further  south,  where   frosts  never  app 


Fig.  170. 

Oranges  in  a  Florida 
orange  grove. 
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are  found  the  more  tender  tropical  plants,  such  as  cocoa* 
nuts  and  pineapples  ( ITig»  157).  The  latter  grow  especially 
well  on  the  low  coral  keys,  the  plant  resembling  an  arid 
land  plant  with  the  pineapple  nestled  in  the  midst  of 
sharp-pointed  [eaves. 

Florida  and  other  Southern  fruits  are  sent  in  g] 
quantities  t<>  the  Northern  States,  where  they  appear  in 
the  markets  early  in  the  spring.  Thousands  of  bushels 
at  a  time  are  shipped  by  fast  train  and  Bteamer.  They 
arc  sent  together  with  early  vegetables,  and  are  intended 
fur  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  North. 

Other  Crops.  —  Many  other  crops  be  Q086  thus  fax  named 

are  raised  in  the  South,  eoru  and  wheat  being  among  the  must 
important.    An  immense  quantity  of  corn  is  produced,  and  over 

almost  as  wide  an  area  SB  OOtton  itself  ;  hut  since  eoru  and  wheat 
are  raised  bo  modi  more  extensively  in  states  t  lorth, 

where  cotton  will  not  grow,  they  are  treated  later  (p.  243). 

Peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  are  two  Important   products  of 

these  states,  particularly  of  North  Carolina.    Stock  «»f  various 

kinds,  as  horses,  rattle,  sheep,  and  bogfl,  isalso  Bacfc  plan- 

a  usually  having  some  of  these  animals,  as  iii  other  Farm- 

lets,      In   the  open   pine    forests  of  the    Florida   and 

Georgia  coastal  plains  targe  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 

\e  inij  QhnaJ  in  the  Southland  one  --. iii«-l»  makes  a 

strong  draft  animal  well  suited  to  a  warm  elimate,  is  the  mule 

On  the  fertile  plains,  especially  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 

much  attention  is  paid  to  raising  mules  and  tine  breeds  of  horses. 

Grazing. — In  western  Texas,  where  the  rainfall  is  in- 
sulheient    for   agriculture,  grazing    is    the  chief    industry. 

The  climate  is  so  dry  that  the  grass  cures  and  becomes 
liav  while  still  upon  the  ground,  thus  offering  Buch  excel- 
lent food  for  rut  tie  and  sheep  that  ranching  is  a  thriving 
business.      One  may  travel  for  twoor  three  hundred  miles 
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westward  over  the  plains,  seeing  little  else  than  a  ranch- 
house  here  and  there,  with  an  occasional  herd  of  cattle  or 

sheep,  and  cow- 
boys riding  to 
and  fro. 

While  there  is 
no  reason  for 
large  cities  in  this 
section,  and  the 

FlG-  m*  .  life  of  the  cow- 

Cattle  on  the  Great  Plains  of  the  West.  boy8   and    gheep 

herders  is  a  lonely  one,  it  is  their  work  that  helps  to  supply 
our  tables  with  meat  and  to  cover  our  bodies  with  woollen 
clothing  and  with  shoes.  Explain  how  hundreds  of  New 
England  families  are  dependent  for  their  daily  meat  upon 
the  products  of  these  distant  ranches.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  the  most  densely  populated  section  is  intimately 
related  to  a  very  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  country. 

Mineral  Products 

Coal  and  Iron.  —  Coal  and  iron  ore  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  wealth  of  the  South.  These  two  minerals 
occur  among  the  mountain  ranges  all  the  way  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Southern  States.  They  are  mined  in  sev- 
eral places,  as  near  Chattanooga  in  eastern  Tennessee  ; 
but  the  most  noted  of  all  is  a  district  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Appalachian  system  around  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
This  region  is  so  rich  in  these  products  that  it  now  ranks 
as  the  second  iron-producing  section  of  the  continent. 

We  learned  that  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  iron  ore  and  coal  near  together ;   but  in 
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Birmingham  even  more  favorable  conditions  are  found. 
That  city  has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  a  valley,  around 
the  margin  of  which  are  found  iron  ore,  coal,  and  lime- 
stone, the  three  materials  necessary  for  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel.  In  consequence,  this  section  has  becoi 
great  manufacturing  centre. 

Stone.  —  A  large  amount  of  building  stone,  «  specially  gran- 
ite and  marble,  is  found  iu  northern  Georgia;  and  near  Knox 
yi i.i.k,  iu  eastern  Tennessee,  much  marble  of  iliiv.  ore  u 

quarried.     What  eitv  in  Vermont  is  likewise  noted  for  marble? 
(p.  136.) 

Gold  and  Precious  Stones. — In   the  mountainous    portion  of 
i  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  there  is  a  gold-producing 
belt  which  formerly  yielded  much  gold,  and  from  which  con- 
siderable is  still  obtained.    Occasionally,  too,  precious  stones, 
as  sapphires  and  diamonds,  are  found  among  tho  gravels. 

Phosphates.  — The  soil  of  farms  often  becomes  worn  out  and 
needs  a  fertilizer.     There  are  various  kinds  of  fertilizers,  sueli 
as  manure  and  bone-dust,  which  1  urnisli  the  plant-food  ft 
by  the  crops;  but  one  of  the  most  important  fertilizers  is 
eral  phosphate.     This  is  found  in  great  quantities  iu   Florida 
and  in  Charleston  harbor.     It  is  a  deposit  in  which  are  found 
fossil  remains  of  many  animals,  mob  U  the  teeth  of  el 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  many  large  land  animals.     Among  the 
latter  il  the  huge  mastodon,  which  lived  in  this  count ry  long 
r  white  men  came.     This  fertilizer  is  so  valuable  that  it 
is  shipped  to  the  Northern  States  from  Cuaiu.kston,  Jackson- 
ville, and  Tampa,  to  be  used  on  the  farms. 


M  \MiArri'i:iNG 

BircMiNTiHAM,  the  leading  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
South,  is  located  on  an  nld  QOttOO  plantation.  In  1880  it 
had  a  population  of  8,086  ;  but  it  now  contains  sixty  thou- 
sand persons.     What  special  advantage  has  it  ?    In  this 
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city,  u  in  Pittsburg  ami  Allegheny,  the  iron  oi 

duoed  to  iron  in  blast  fur  p.  176),  and  then  changed 

to  steel  and  various  other  useful  articles.  Several  other 
(  it  us  near  the  monntainB  arc  also  noted  Tor  their  iron 
manufacturing,  as  Komi-:  ami  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
Know  m, lk  and   CHATTANOOGA,  Tennessi  <•. 

Before  the  war  there  u  as  |  »i  ad  u  ally  no  manufacturing  in  the 
Sou  tli.     One  reason  for  this  tat  water  power  is  not  com- 

mon there,  ami  another  that  the  negroes,  who  did  most  of  the 
manual  labor,  lacked  the  training  necessary  to  handle  machin- 
ery. At  that  time 
practically  all  of 
the  slaves  were 
unable  to  read  or 
write ;  but  non- 
only  about  half 
of  the  colored  peo- 
ple are  illiterate. 
The  (atari- 

als  were  shipped 
away,  and  ma 
factured  articles 
brought  back. 
Tims  the  cotton  went  to  England  and  New  England,  some  of 
it  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  clothes;  and  the  lumber 
shipped  tn  .in.]-;  Northern  cities  to  be  seut  back  in  the  form 
of  furniture.     The  iron  ore  was  not  mined  at  all. 


fi.,.  m. 

A  cotton  factory  at  llunisvillp,  Alabama. 


This  situation  is  now  changing.  Since  the  war  the 
Southerners  have  become  engaged  more  actively  in  labor ; 
many    Northerners   have   moved   into  the  South,  and    the 

negroes  have  been  advancing.  The  South  is  awakening* 
to  its  great  opportunities,  and  the  hum  of  factories  is  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  in  many  places.     The  iron  industl 
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is  already  well  developed,  and  each  year  new  cotton  mills 
are  being  erected. 

Some  idea  of  what  one  of  these  cotton  mills  means  ma 
ed  from  a  certain  one  in  Alabama.     It  employs  600  hands, 
in.  hi  i,  women,  boy 8, and  girls,  and  pays  them  about 

$2000  per  week  in   wages.      Each   day    this  mill  eonsum 
bales  of  cotton,    avem.  m    500    pounds;   ami   since  the 

average  yield  per  acre  of  land  is  about  250  pounds,  you  can 
easily  estimate  about  how  many  acres  of  cotton  are  called  for 
in  one  year  by  this  one  mill.  White  j>eople  are  employed  be- 
cause nog  generally  believed  t » »  lack  the  intelligence 
necessary  for  such  work.  Hut  in  some  places  employers  are 
beginning  to  hire  the  negro. 

Texas  raise  ootton  than  any  other  state,  but  moat 

of  it  is  still  shipped  away.     In  that   state,  in   1897,  there 

were   only    tour  cotton    mills,    while    North    ('uioliiia    hail 

about  200.     Nor  is  there  much  cut  ton  manufacturix 

Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Formerly  the  cotton  seeds  were  slowly  picked  out  of  the 
cotton  by  hand,  and  thou  thrown  awa\.  Whitney's  invci 
of  the  Cotton  (iiu,1  in  17'.'.!,  enabled  one  laborer  to  separate 
from  the  seed  as  much  as  1000  pounds  in  the  time  that  was 
ilv  required  to  clean  live  or  six  by  hand.  That,  of  course, 
made  cotton  raising  far  more  profitable,  and  had  an  immense 
influence  upon  the  amount  produced,  as  well  as  upon  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  needed. 

I  DStead  of  being  thrown  away,  the  cotton  seeds  are  now  saved. 

Ther  i  three  pounds  of  seeds  to  one  pound  of  fibre; 

and  since  one  acre,  on  th         age,  produces  about  250  |»oundsof 

seedless  cotton,  th  fcy  of  seed  from  a  600-acre  plantation 

v  large.     It  was  an  immense  loss  when  the  seeds  were 

;  but  now  a  kind  of  oil,  called   cotton-seed  oil  is 

1  tiin  is  merely  an  abbreviation  for  cugine. 
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extracted  from  them,  wlii.h  \g  used  in  mrfriwg  soap,  Imitfl 

abstitate  for  olive  oil.  Further  than  that,  tin- 
pan  of  the  seed  that 
is  left  after  the  oil 
is  pressed  Ottl 
beeu  found  to  be  an 
excellent  food  foi 
cattle  and  a  good 
fertilizer. 


Km.  m. 

BftRS  of  COtfeOfl  being  ln-isliii  into  B   b 

have:  thiM<-l  removed  by  tht*  cotton  gin. 


While  hundreds 
of  Southern  cities 
and  t.-wns  now 
niamila.  t  ore  QOij  - 
ton  dotb  and  i'm|- 
ton  -  seed  oil,  the 
most  noted  art- 
Co  LC M Bl A    and 

knvillk,  South  Carolina,  Charlotte,  North  ( 

lina,  and    ArcrsTA.  COLUMBUS,  and    ATLANTA,  Georgia. 

What  cities  in  New  England  are  Likewise  noted  for  cotton 
manufacture?  How  do  they  compare  in  size  with  these? 
(See  tables,  pp.  448-453.) 

Some  of  tin-  other  articles  manufactured  in  the  South 
have  already  been  mentioned,  as  furniture  and  other 
objects  from  wood  (p.  207),  tobacco  (p.  200),  and  sugai 
(p.  215).  In  aai  b  i  tse  this  work  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
section  in  which  the  raw  oiaterial  is  raised.  For  example: 
New  Orleans,  in  the  midst  of  sugar  plantations,  has 
large  sugar  refineries;  Macon,  Montgomery,  Mobile, 
Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and  Little  Rock,  all  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forests,  produce  lumber  and  furniture; 
and  Raleigh,  Durham,  and  other  cities  in  northern  North 
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Carolina,  manufacture  tobacco.  Which  of  the  manufac- 
turing cities  mentioned  are  on  the  fall  line?  (Fig-  128.  ) 

Another  section  of  the  South  is  also  noted  for  its  tol 
factorieSj  namely,  Ki:v  w  bst,  on  a  --mall  coral  key,  sout.Ii  of 
the  Florida  peninsula.     It  is  so  near  Cuba  that  the   Havana 
tobaCCO,  so  much  prized  by  cigar  clunkers,  is  easily 
There  is  also  cigar  manufacturing  .-it  Tampa.     Why  there? 

Leading  Cities  and  Shipping  Bootes 

The  largest  cities  st>  far  studied  have  been  located  at 
points  "H  the  crater  where  the  shipping  advantages  are 
superior,  ami  where  numerous  factories  have  consequent!} 
located,  Give  examples.  Por  reasons  already  mentioned, 
the  Southern  States  have  not  so  many  fine  barbora  as  the 
Northern  States  (p.  20).     Besides  that,  although  many 

have  recently'  been  built,  the 
mainly  engaged  in  tanning.    On  these  accounts  we  can- 
not   Biped    to   find   BO  many  or  BO    Large  cities  as    in    the 
North;   and  most  oi  those  that  do  BXlSt  may  be  looked  for 

either  on  the  Mississippi  River  ox  on  the  coast. 

New  Orleans.  —The  greatest  of  all  Southern  cities  is 
New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  smith 
of  St.  Louis.     It  has  a  population  of  about  300,00 

more   than   half  as   many  an   Boston,  and  is  therefore   the 

thirteenth  in  size  in  the  United  States.  When  we  recall 
the  advantages  ot"  New  York's  water  connection  with  the 
West,  we  ea  i  i  iadj        plain  the  growth  of  New  Orleans. 

burg  on  the  Ohio,  St.   Paul  on  the  Mississippi,  and 

kan         '  Missouri,   may  all    be    reached    I 

\t  w  Orleans  by  boat  <  Pig.  97).     How  do  these  distances 

ire  with  those  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  to  Du- 

luth  .'  Also  how  far  apart  are  Pittsburg  ami  Kansas  City  ? 


Map  to  show  I 
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New  Orleans  is  situated  at  the  gateway  to  the  most 
productive  valley  IS  North  America.  The  city  is  located 
about   100  miles  from    the   mouth  of  the   .Mississippi.   at    .i 

point  to  which  ocean  vessels  can  ascend,  although  fchej 

dare  not  venture  much  beyond  it.     On  the  map  (  Kig.  174  ' 
you    will    see    that    ;in   ai'in   of   the   sea.  railed    Lake    Ponl 
chart  lain,  reaches  up  to  the  city,  and  that  New  Orleans  is 
located  at  the  place  where  the  river  and  lake  .ire  nearest 


Fr(i.  17.r.. 

Loading  a  river  ateaasr  ;it  Eta  Lovea  In  New  OrI«nw.    A  l»r«e  mirim-  rcflncry 
to  seen  In  the  instance,  on  the  left 

:licr.      The   Stream   there   makes  a   hend   in    the    form 
of  a  half-Circle,  which  explains  the  reason  for  the  name  of 

scent  City,  commonly  applied  to  New  Qrleaa 
That  particular  spot  was  selected  becaui  ul  boats 

uriefl  ago  could  reach  it  bycrofising  the  lake, 

while  they  COUld  not  sail  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  with- 
out great  difficulty,  The  large  «••  BpMIfl  now  in  use 
cannot  enter  the  lake  on  account  of  the  shallow  wi 
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but  must  reach  the  city  by  the  river  route.    This  they  can 
easily  do,  since  they  depend  upon  steam  instead  of  wind. 

Much  of  the  land  on  which  New  Orleans  rests  is  frequently 
below  the  level  of  the  river.  In  fact,  from  Memphis  south- 
ward, the  land  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  nothing  but  a 
low  flood  plain,  spreading  out  for  many  miles,  and  often 
threatened  with  floods.  The  mighty  river,  receiving  tribu- 
taries from  regions  thousands  of  miles  apart,  is  charged  with 
yellow  mud,  which  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  the  cur- 
rent becomes  slower  toward  "the  mouth.  This  has  built  up 
the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  at  high  water  the  floods  would 
spread  over  the  broad  flood  plains  if  these  were  not  protected  by 
strong  walls  of  earth,  called  levees.  In  spite  of  their  strength, 
these  embankments  occasionally  give  way,  especially  in  the 
springtime,  when  the  snows  are  melting  in  the  North;  then 
the  destruction  to  life  and  property  is  appalling.     At  such 

times,  hundreds  of  men  pa- 
trol the  levees  night  and 
day  to  check  the  slightest 
leak.  Even  a  hole  made 
by  a  crawfish  may  be  the 
beginning  of  an  awful  in- 
undation.    Why  ? 

Some     peculiar      conse- 
quences   result    from    this 
condition.  The  soil  on  which 
F      176  New  Orleans  stands  is  nat- 

...  .    XT      r.  ,  urallv   very   wet.     Indeed, 

A  view  in  a  cemetery  in  New  Orleans,  .  •         «  •  <* 

where  the  ground  is  so  wet  that  the  in  digging  foundations  for 

dead  must  be  placed  in  stone  tombs  buildings,  water  is  reached 

above  ground.  ft  gbort  distance  below  the 

surface.     On  that  account,  there  can  be  no  cellars  under  the 
houses,  and  it  is  difficult  to  provide  proper  drainage. 

Since  the  city  once  belonged  to  France  (p.  98),  French  is 
still  a  common  language  there,  one  person  in  six  being  of 
French  stock.     About  one  person  in  four  is  colored. 
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Since  frost  seldom  reaches  this  city,  the  midwinter  weather 

rely  colder  than  tne  occasional  frosty,  early  autumn 

ingsof  the  North.     What  must  be  the  effect  of  this  climate 

upon  tin*  style  of  houses'.'     Also  upon  the  present.'  ..I    birds, 

rlowers,  and  fruits  in  winter,  and  the  appearance  of  the  trees'.' 

Knowing  the  farm  products  in  this  region,  we  have 
a  key  to  t iicj  exports  from  this  point.  New  Orleans  is  an 
important  cotton  market  and  a  centre  for  sugar,  molasses, 
and  lire,  besides  being  a  shipping  point  for  products 
From    Farther   Up   the    Mississippi    Valley. 

Like  New  York,  this  city  is  now  connected  with  the 
distant  interior  cities  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railway  extends  all  the  way  to  Chicago, 
running  parallel  to  the  river  for  much  of  the  distance  ; 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  reaches  Louisville  and  Si. 
Louis;  and  the  Southern  Railway  runs  most  of  the 
tance  from  New  Orleans  to  Washington,  connecting  with 
the  Southern  Pacific,  which  extends  westward,  across 
Texas,  to  ( California. 

Memphis  and   Atlanta. — The   cities   next   in   size   are 
Memphis  and  Atlanta   (Fig.   174).  each  having 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.      The  former  is 
ated  in  Tennessee,  on  a  bluff  where  the  Mississippi  I 
swings  out  upon    its   broad    Hood    plain.      Why    is   thai    8 
favorable   location?      Memphis  is  one  of  the  great  COttOH 
centres  and  lumber  markets  of  the  South. 

Atlanta,  the  "Grate  City"  is  one  of  the  few  I 
cities  not  located  upon  a  water  route.  Northeast  of  it, 
for  over  850  miles,  there  is  no  eas\  pass  across  the  moun- 
tains;  and  until  1880  no  railway  crossed  the  mountain 
ranges  In  all  that  distance.  Xear  where  Atlanta  stands, 
however,   there   is  a  good    route;    and    railways   reaching 
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westward  from  the  Carolinas  or  northern  Georgia  come 
together  there,  making  Atlanta  a  great  railway  centre. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  two  of  its  leading  articles  of  trade, 
and  the  iron  industry  is  also  important,  since  the  city  is 
not  far  from  the  Birmingham  iron  mines. 

Other  Cities.  —  Recalling  the  rough  nature  of  the  pla- 
teaus west  of  the  Appalachians,  we  can  see  the  reason  for 
the  location  of  Chattanooga.  It  is  on  the  Tennessee 
River  at  a  point  which  makes  it  a  gateway  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  Atlanta.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Chatta- 
nooga was  such  an  important  point  during  the  Civil  War, 
as  was  Atlanta  also. 

Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  has  saw-mills, 
furniture  factories,  and  flour-mills.  Being  in  the  midst  of 
a  splendid  farming  country,  it  is  a  distributing  point  for 
supplies  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  farms.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  educational  centres  of  the  South,  having  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  other  important  schools.  There 
are  several  other  well-known  universities  in  the  South. 

Name  the  leading  coast  cities  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  cotton  and  lumber,  and  most 
of  them  are  located  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  so  that  their 
goods  may  be  brought  to  them  by  water  as  well  as  by  rail. 
The  two  best  known  are  Charleston  and  Savannah,  both 
noted  shipping  points  even  before  the  Civil  War.  In  Florida 
is  located  Tampa,  a  port  from  which  steamboats  go  to  Cuba. 

Since  cotton  is  raised  to  be  shipped  away,  there  has  been 
need  of  a  large  number  of  small  shipping  ports  along  the 
rivers  and  coast.  Therefore,  besides  the  cities  already  named, 
most  of  which  are  extensively  engaged  in  cotton  shipping,  we 
find  the  cotton  ports  of  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Shreveport  and  Little  Rock 
on  tributaries  to  that  river. 
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Texas. — 'I  largest  in  the  L'nion.      Find 

how  it  com  pares  with  New  England  in  size  (Fig.  97}« 
The  western  third  of  the  slate,  as  was  stated  on  page  205, 
is  fitted  mainly  for  grazing,  although  there  is  some  min- 
ing in  the  mountains.  Throughout  that  entire  section 
i lure  are  no  cities  and  almost  no  large  towns,  except  ic 
the  extreme  western  corner,  where  El  Pabo  is  situa 
The  word  Kl  Paso  means  uthe  pass"  in  Spanish,  for 
this  city  is  situated  ;»t  a  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
through  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  passes  west- 
ward, while  ;m  important  line  extends  southward  into 
Mexico.  El  Paso  is  nt  one  of  the  gateways  into  Mi 
and  is  therefore  an  important  railway  centre. 

Baal  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  plateau  is  the  fertile 
COttOD  belt.  In  this  there  are  many  cities,  such  as  DAL- 
LAS and  Fobt  WoETH  —  both  shipping  points,  not  only 
lot  cotton  but  also  for  cattle  from  the  Western  plains, 
Dallas  is  also  a  busy  manufacturing  City.  AUSTIN,  the 
lal,  is  a  beautiful  city  on  tin-  Colorado  River,  and 
s,w  Antonio  is  a  quaint  Mexican  town:  Pot  Texas 
belonged  to  the  Mexicans,  but  declared  its  independence 
in  1836,  after  which  (1H4;*>)  it  was  taken  into  the  Union. 

Two  of  the  largest  cities  of  Texas  are   HOUSTON,  near 
the  coast,  and    Galvi:ston,  the    principal    seaport    west 
of  Xew  Orleans.     Immense  quantities  of  cotton  and 
products  are  shipped  from  Galveston.     It  is  also  s  port 

of  outlet  for  goods  from  the  Par  West. 

The  Territories.  —  We  have  sireadj  learned  something 

about  the  Indian  Territory  (p.  103).     There  is  much  min- 
eral wealth  in  this  territory  :  but,  owing  to  the  tad  thai 

the  Indians  own  the  land,  little  can  be  done  to  develop   ii 
at  present. 
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Oklahoma,    lik*    Texas,  is   mainly  a    great    plain,   arid 
hi  bhfl  western  part,  but  in   fche  eastern   half  a   fertile, 

cultural   district.      The  principal  products   are 
in  tin-  north  and  eottOO  in   fche  smith.      II   was  formei 

part    of    the    In- 


dian   Territory, 
but  in  1890  ■ 
opened   to 
biers.  Since  then 
growth     lias 

been  bo  marvel- 
lous that  almost 
all  the  farm  land 
is  now  occupied 
and  tilled,  al- 
though D of  i  la;  Sarin   buildings  are  so  old   that  the 

Bhinglea  have  lost  their  newness.     There  are  two  flourish- 
ties, —  Oklahoma  and  Guthrie,  —  and  the  fcerri- 
.ihvatly  has  enough  inhabitants  to  warrant  its  request 
to  be  - 1  as  a  state. 


i  .-..  177. 
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QUESTIONS    AND   SUGGESTIONS 

ElBTlKW  Questions  and  Topics.  — (1)  Describe  thi  raphy 

nf  tlirse  states  :  —  the  plains  and  their  products;  the  mountains;  the 
i  plain   .  the  coast  —  its  bars,  harbors,  and  coral  keys.    (2)  Tell 

the  olfwate;   -how  il  differs  from  the  North;  the  climate  of 
noantains;  the  crop  inter  resorts;  the  summer  resorts; 

Uie  arid  section •     (8)  How  do  the  forests  and  methods  of  lumbering 
front  those  of  Maine?  h  cities  have  important  lum- 

ber Industries?    (5)  What  besides  lumber  i«  obtained  in  the  forests? 
ifi>    \\  |,:tt    ibotti    bobltCOO  raising  in  tin- South?     (7)   Tell  about  cot- 
ton :  —  the  affeot  in  encot  slavery;   amount  produced; 
grown;  method  of  planting  and  picking.     (8)  Do  the  same  for  ri co \ 
iind  tell,  also,  what  it  is  used  for.    (9)  Describe  the  sugar  industi 
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source  of  sugar;  where  the  sugar-cane  grows,  and  why;  method  of 
planting  ami    ha  mge  to  augar,  —  where  done,  methods 

employed,  and   products  obtained,    (10)  Whit  fruits  are  raited  In 

Hi.-  South?  Why  ili.ro?  What  is  clone  with  them?  (11)  What 
other  crops  arc  important?  ([•})  Where  is  grazing  earned  on? 
\Yh\     there f       How    are     <W    dependent     upon    these,    ranchmen ? 

(18)  Where  are  coal  and  iron  found?  (11)  What  great  natural 
advantages  has  Birmingham  V    (1ft)  What  other  mineral  prodnel 

obtai 1 '•'     (Hi)  Tell  about   the  phosphate: —  where  found;  c. 

iin<\s;  trom  whal  porta  shipped.  (17)  Where  il  iron  manufacturing 
carried  on?  (Is)  Tell  about  manufacturing  in  the  South:  —  former 
condition;   present  change;  importance  of  a  sir  m  Eactorj; 

the  cotton  -in:  itaej  of  cotton  seed;  cities  engaged  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing; cities  engaged  in  other  manufacturing.  (1U)  Why  are  there 
not  SO  many  large  cities  in  the  South  as  in  the  North?  (L'H)  Tell 
about  New  Orleans:  —  the  reason  for  il s  importance;  why  to 
just  where  it  is;  tin;  need  of  levees;  the  inhabitants  ■  the  climate; 
the  industries.  (21)  For  what  are  Memphis  and  Atlanta  impor- 
tant? (22)  Chattanooga  and  Nashville?  (28)  What  about  the 
river  ports  ?  (21 )  The  seaports  ?  (25)  Tell  about  Texas :  —  its  sue ; 
industries  ;  principal  cities.     (2G)  Tell  about  the  two  territories. 

IlKvnvv   iiy  Si  mi-.:  otina  i  A  .''.).  —  ( 1 )    Which  j> 

mountainous?      Name   and    locate    the    highest  peak    in    the    Kast. 
(2)   What  two  plains  in  this  state  V    (8)   Which  cities  are  men 
la  the  text?    Where  is  each?   For  what  important.'   (i)  What  capes 
on  the  coast?      (.*>)   Whal  are  the  industries?   (See  Figs.  324 
(6)   Draw  an  outline  map  of  this  state  like  that  of  Maine;  and  later 
each  of  the  other  it 
7Vnn<THfld  (T<-nu.). —  (7)  Where  are  the  mountains?     The  pi 
(8)   Name  two  cities  among  the  mountains.     For  what  is  each  impor- 
tant?    (11)    Answer  the  same  question  for  two  other  cities  in  Tennes- 
see.    (10)   Which  <-it\  is  the  largest?  (See  table,  p.  1  is.)     ( 1 1  j   What 
large  river  drains  the  state?     Through  what  two  large  tributaries? 
>  What  industries  in  this  state? 

Carolina  (AC).— (18)  Describe  the  physiography  of  this 
state.     (11)  What  are  the  principal  industries?     (15)  What  oil 
the   fall    line?     On  1'or   what   is  each   important  '.' 

Which  city  is  largest'.'  (See  table,  p.  448.) 

(17)  Where  are  the  mountains0    (18)  The  pi. 

(19)  What  are  the  in  each  leotiOfi?     (20)    Trace  thfl 
line  across  the  state  (Fig.  128).     Whal  cities  are  on  it?     (21)   Why  i- 
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Atlanta  situated  where  it  is  ?  (22)  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
the  largest  city  in  the  three  states  just  mentioned  ?  (23)  How  does  it 
compare  in  size  with  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Providence? 
(24)  Name  the  two  seaports.    What  do  they  ship? 

Florida  (Fla.)  —  (25)  Why  are  there  so  many  lakes  in  Florida? 
(Seep.  2X.)  (26)  What  about  the  relief  ?  (27)  What  about  the  cli- 
mate? How  does  this  influence  the  crops?  (28)  What  Florida  cities 
were  mentioned,  and  for  what  is  each  important?  (29)  What  min- 
eral product  comes  from  Florida  ?  (30)  What  is  the  principal  indus- 
try at  Key  West?  Why?  (31)  What  group  of  islands  lies  east  of 
the  southern  end  of  Florida  ? 

Alabama  (Ala.).  —  (32)  Trace  the  fall  line  across  this  state.  What 
cities  are  situated  on  it ?  (33)  Where  is  Mobile?  For  what  is  it  im- 
portant? (34)  Describe  the  location  and  industries  of  Birmingham. 
(35)  What  crops  are  raised  in  Alabama?  (36)  What  cities  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  ?  (37)  In  lumber  manufacturing? 
(88)  Compare  Mobile  in  size  with  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

Mississippi  (Miss.). —  (39)  Why  is  there  no  seaport  ?  (40)  In  what 
way  can  the  products  of  the  state  be  shipped  by  water?  (41)  From 
what  cities?  (42)  What  are  the  products?  (43)  Why  no  mining? 
(44)  What  reasons  can  you  give  why  there  is  so  little  manufacturing? 

Louisiana  (La.). —  (45)  State  the  reasons  for  the  great  importance 
of  New  Orleans.  (46)  Why  has  it  a  better  location  than  Mobile  or 
Charleston?  (47)  Compare  it  in  size  with  those  cities.  (48)  With 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  (49)  What  large  tributary  enters 
the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana?  (50)  What  crops  are  raised  in  Louisi- 
ana?    Why  there  ?     (51)  Tell  how  the  delta  is  caused  to  grow. 

Arkansas  (Ark.).  —  (52)  What  large  river  enters  the  Mississippi 
in  this  state?  (53)  There  is  considerable  forest  in  Arkansas.  In 
what  part  should  you  expect  to  find  most  of  it?  (54)  Is  Arkansas  in 
the  cotton  belt?  (See  Fig.  330.)  (55)  The  capital  is  the  largest  city. 
Compare  it  in  size  with  Memphis.  Why  is  it  less  favorably  situated 
than  that  city?    (56)  Compare  it  in  the  same  way  with  New  Orleans. 

Texas  (Tex.).  —  (57)  Where  are  the  mountains?  (58)  Are  there 
forests  on  the  western  plains ?  Why?  (59)  What  are  the  industries 
there  ?  (60)  What  city  in  the  western  part  ?  Why  there  ?  (61)  What 
are  the  industries  in  eastern  Texas?  (02)  What  cities  are  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  being  in  eastern  Texas?  (G3)  For  what  is  Galveston 
noted?  (64)  Compare  it  in  size  with  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and 
Boston.  (65)  What  products  should  you  expect  to  find  sent  from 
here?    (66)  How  many  times  larger  than  Rhode  Island  is  Texas? 
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1 1  oj    imm,  p    II-)     Thau  Pennsylvania?    (87)  Add  '"- 

gethei  Lhe  urea  ol  *U  the  Now  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states 
;inil  compare  the  total  with  the  area  of  Te  J  (  ompare  the 

population  of  Texas  with  thai  of  Massachusetts  (see  table,  p.  445). 
Compare  it  with  that,  of  New  fork  City  (see  table,  p.  U7). 

Inn  '.!■•!  il.T.),      (60)  What  disadvantages  do y 

b(  that  this  region  li  ow  h  I  bj  the  Indians)    (70)  Desarifa 
Indian  reservation  (see  p.  108). 

•  (Gfc.).— (71)  What  about  1 1  *  * »  climate  of  the  western 
parti    (72)  w  raised  in  the  eastern  parti    (7;*)  Into 

what  river  does  the  territory  drain  '     (7  I )   Name  Hit*  I 

General.  —  {!'))  Which  ifl  the  smallest  state?  (7»;)  Coaoue 
with  Pennsylvania  and  Massachnaetta  (77)  Btate  the  prim 
industries  of  the  South.     (78)  of  w\,  tags  is  II  that  they 

are  so  different   from  those  of  the  North?    (7ft)  a.i  ier  the 

populations  of  the   ken  largest   cities,  and  compare  the  result  with 
the  total  for  tfa  rgest  in  the  New  England  States  (see  ki  i 

)..  Us).    In  the  Middle  Atlantic  n 

SnooasTiOKB.  —  (1)    Examine   a   Boor   made   of   Georgia  pine, 
(j)  Show  several  ways  in  which  New  England  and  the  Bout! 
States  are  dependent  on  each  other,    (8)  What  would  be  the  i 
on  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  England  it  the  United  Btati 

in    war   uilli    that    country?      (' 1 )    Find    what    the   effect    WSS  at     the 

time  of  the  Civil   War.    (6)  Near  what  places  were  Bome  <>t'  the 

a  bug]    ■    i'm  WheJ   other  Inventio 
well    be  compared    with    thai  of   the  cotton  gin   in   in 
(7)   Try   raising   some   rtce   in    the   .schoolroom.      (8)     liaise   mine 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,    i  ;   how  much  sugar 

your  faimh  i;     each  j peai ,;    (10)  Explain  more  fully  wh]  the  out- 
Ion  of    rios   il  unhealthfttl    work.     (11)    Examine  n    |m,. 
(12)  Pind  some  pictures  oi  ■  range   rad   laraon  What 

Di  can  you  give  for  expecting  the  cotton  mills  in  New  E2i 
to  prove  less  profitable,  acn  thi  iuth  is  developing  such  mills? 

ill)    Find  out  how  much  farther  it  is  from  New  I  I 
than  from  New  York.  What  effiBot  should  you  thin! 

uld  haveonthegrov  Orleans?   (15)  Thi 

what  waters  would  a  boat  City?    To 

Pittsburg?   In  Chicago?   To  San  Fran*  i  a  drawing 

uf  the  n  States,  putl  ii  id  cities. 

For  KkitKKt'.  cage  i  h». 
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Map  Questions. —  (1)  8 8OTW  the  Urge  rivers  of  this  group.  Draw 
1  sketch  map  showing  them.  (*2)  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  five 
Great  Lakes,  (3)  Locate  upon  each  of  those  sketches  the  cities  prijited 
in  large  type  (those  over  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants).  (4)  Are 
any  of  I  Lib  very  large  cities  not  situated  on  rivers  Of  lakes?  Why? 
(."»)  What  advantages  have  these  cities  from  their  location?  (6)  Ex- 
amine Figure  13-  to  see  how  far  the  glacier  reached  in  these  states. 
i>o  you  find  any  lakes  south  of  that  line?  (7)  What  influence  must 
the  Great  Lakes  have  upon  the  summer  climate  of  places  near  them? 
Upon  i  li«;  wiiiiHi-  climate?  (8)  Compare  the  isothermal  charts  (Figs. 
33  lffld'64)  with  the  map  (Fig.  178)  to  see  near  what  cities  the  iso- 
therms pass.  (9)  Why  is  the  interior  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in 
summer  than  the  coast?  (10)  State  some  ways  in  which  the  Great 
Lakes  must  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  West. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  A  hundred  years  ago, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  pioneers  pushed  across 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  into  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
they  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  immense  tracts  of 
level  land.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  plains  slope  gently 
toward  the  Mississippi ;  and  then,  beyond  that  river,  they 
slowly  rise  again  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  a  few  places,  as  in  western 
South  Dakota  and  southern  Missouri,  low  mountains  rise 
above  the  plains ;  but  most  of  the  country  is  a  vast  level 
tract,  quite  unlike  the  hilly  and  mountainous  region  far- 
ther east.  What  are  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Central  States?   (Fig.  178.) 
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Not  only  did  the  settlers  find  the  land  level,  but  most 
of  it  was  free  from  forests  and  boulders.  In  many  por- 
tions of  New  England  weeks  of  hard  labor  were  required 
to  remove  the  trees  from  a  single  acre,  and  many  days  to 
drag  away  or  bury  the  boulders.  On  the  broad  plains, 
however,  such  labor  was  unnecessary,  for  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  covered  only  with 
grass.    These  treeless  plains  became  known  as  the  prairie*. 

Possibly  at  one  time  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
were  largely  wooded ;  but  frequent  fires,  started  by  the  Indians 
in  order  to  frighten  the  bison  (Figs.  71  and  76)  and  other  wild 
game  from  cover,  and  drive  them  to  places  where  they  might 
be  slaughtered,  had  cleared  away  much  of  the  forest.  Even 
since  white  men  have  settled  in  Kentucky,  the  Indians  have 
removed  some  of  the  forest  in  this  manner. 

While  boulders  are  abundant  in  some  places,  the  glacier 
has  in  most  sections  left  a  deep,  rich  soil,  free  from  stones. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  here  the  glacier  found  softer 
rocks  to  grind  up  into  soil  than  in  New  England,  and  was 
therefore  more  easily  able  to  reduce  them  to  small  frag- 
ments. In  many  sections,  as  in  parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  the  glacial  drift  is  one  or  two  hundred  feet  deep. 
It  is  the  deposit  of  this  drift  which  has  caused  the  thou- 
sands of  lakes  in  Minnesota  and  other  states. 

The  summers  are  too  short  for  cotton,  but  they  are  long 
and  hot  enough  for  numerous  other  crops.  The  rainfall 
is  also  sufficient  for  crops,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
part,  which  is  arid,  like  western  Texas  (p.  205). 

Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. — The  conditions 
seemed  favorable  for  agriculture ;  and,  in  spite  of  danger 
from  Indians,  the  settlers  poured  across  the  gaps  in  the 
mountains,  following  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Ohio  River 
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aud  its  tributaries.  At  first  only  ;i  few  ventured  in,  trav- 
elling- until  i ] u  n  readied  a  spot  which  suited  their  fancy. 
There  they  built  rude  log  huts,  and  settled  down  to  a 

solitary  existence,  one  family  being  perhaps  miles  away 
from   its  nearest    neighbor. 

Afl  more  persons  came  and  wished  to  proceed  farther 
westward,  they  built  flatboats  to  navigate  the  rivers,  and 
they  settled  in  groups  along  the  river  banks,  EoTJ 
lages  which  soon  grew  into  towns  and  cities.  Their  life 
of  the  simplest  kind,  eaeh  family  depending  largely 
upon   itself  for  whatever  it   needed  (First    Book,  p.   82). 

Some  articles  had  to  be  purchased;  for  though  the  doh 

soil  produced  abundant  crops,  the  pioneers  still  Dl 
sugar,  cotton  cloth,  tools,  and  medicines.  Since  almost 
all  this  region  drained  into  the  Mississippi,  the 
accessible  place  where  such  supplies  could  he  obtained 
was  New  Orleans.  Consequently  the  products  of  the  farm 
were  floated  on  flatboats  to  that  point,  and  there  sold  or 
exchanged  for  the  articles  desired. 

A  great  improve  i  ties  Bteam  oame  into 

The  first  steamboat  on  these  Western  rivers  was  the  New  Or- 

.  which  started  out  from  Pittsburg  in  1811.    -As   I 
down   the    Ohio,    making   extraordinary  speed  in  comparison 

with  any  thin1.,'  before  known,  the  quiet  denizens  of  the  fo 

along  the  river  banks  were  amaz-'d  and  frightened  by  the 
strange   apparition.      Not   a   feu  ;    folk 

thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand,  as  they  watched 
tlOWen   Of  Sparks  and  heard  flu    rush  of  the  wheels.      And 
when  the  craft  Stopped  at   Louisville,  well  along  i"  the  night, 
and  let  off  steam,  Hie  roar  from  the  escape-pipes  brought  a 
town  tumblii  their  beds  to  see  what 

was  the  matter.'"  ' 

i  "The  United  E  s.  Shaler,  Vol  I.  p,  SOS, 
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Canals,  similar  to  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  (p.  182), 
were  also  made,  and  the  benefits  of  another  invention 
began  to  be  felt  in  1827.  In  that  year  the  first  railway 
was  built  in  the  United  States ;  and,  as  years  passed, 
railway  lines  were  so  extended  that  even  those  regions 
that  were  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers  could  be  reached 
easily  and  quickly. 

These  several  improvements  in  the  manner  of  travelling 
and  carrying  freight  have  exerted  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Mississippi  Valley  has 
been  settled.  While  150  years  had  been  consumed  in 
pushing  the  settlements  westward  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
it  required  less  thau  one-quarter  of  that  time  to  extend 
them  twice  that  distance  farther  west.  Now,  in  spite  of 
the  great  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  more  people  are. 
living  west  of  Cincinnati  than  east  of  it  (Fig.  828),  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Altogether,  including  the  Southern  States,  that  valley 
now  supports  a  population  of  about  30,000,000.  Large 
numbers  of  the  settlers  have  come  from  Europe,  especially 
from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Ireland. 

Agriculture 

Millions  of  persons  in  Europe  and  in  our  coast  cities 
look  to  this  valley  for  their  bread,  meat,  and  other  food, 
as  they  look  to  the  South  for  cotton. 

A  Farm  in  Central  Ohio.  —  All  the  way  from  eastern 
Ohio  to  central  Nebraska,  agriculture  is  a  very  important 
industry.  The  farms  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a  few 
acres  to  several  thousand,  but  they  usually  contain  from 
80  to  160  acres.  In  the  main,  they  resemble  the  one  in 
Ohio  that  is  described  below. 


Fi.i.  tao. 

on  a  farm  in  OUo.     T«-ll  what  you  Me  in  each  picture. 
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This  Ohio  farm  of  160  acres  has  a  house  upon  it  in 
which  the  family  lives,  with  a  barn  near  by  for  horses, 
milch  cows,  and  hay,  and  with  a  few  sheds  around  it  for 
grain  and  farming  implements. 

A  windmill  in  the  rear  keeps  the  milk  house  well  sup- 
plied with  cold  water,  and  also  fills  the  water  troughs  in 
the  barnyard.  On  one  side  is  an  orchard  having  apple, 
peach,  and  pear  trees,  with  a  few  rows  of  berry  bushes  in 
one  part,  and  a  chicken  house  in  another,  where  enough 
chickens  are  raised  to  supply  some  meat,  and  all  the  eggs 
that  are  needed,  with  perhaps  some  to  sell.  On  one  side 
of  the  front  yard  are  a  few  beehives,  and  back  of  them, 
between  the  orchard  and  the  barn,  is  a  garden  for  vegeta- 
bles. Still  back  of  that  are  several  pig-pens,  in  which  hogs 
are  fattened  for  home  use  and  also  for  the  market. 

Farther  away  from  the  house  are  fields  in  which  there 
are  at  least  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  crops.  Every 
farmer  in  that  vicinity  expects  to  grow  corn,  perhaps  sixty 
acres  of  it,  some  grass  for  grazing  and  for  hay,  and  wheat 
or  some  other  kind  of  grain.  After  these  crops  are  har- 
vested, they  are  either  sold,  or  fed  to  stock  —  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep  —  upon  the  farm.  The  latter  plan 
is  often  followed,  chiefly  because  it  pays  better  to  fatten 
stock  and  sell  it  than  to  sell  the  crops  themselves.  There 
are  generally  two  or  three  good  milch  cows  on  hand,  which 
not  only  supply  the  family  with  fresh  milk  and  butter, 
but  furnish  some  cream  or  butter  to  sell. 

Since  there  are  only  three  other  houses  in  sight  of  this 
farmhouse,  and  there  is  no  store  or  post-office  nearer 
than  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  farmer  and  his  family  may 
not  be  able  to  visit  with  other  persons  for  several  days  at 
a  time,  although  they  often  see  acquaintances  driving  by. 
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Jn  the  busier  season,  from  spring  till  fall,  they  make  few 
trips  to  town,  and  then  mainh    for  groceries  or  mail,  or  to 
chord]  on  Sunday  ;  but  at  other  times  of  the  yi 
leisure  for  reading,  visiting,  and  othei  pleasu 
Some  persons  would   not  care   for  such  a  life  he 
18  tOO    Lonesome,  and   there    L8    fcOO   iniieli    liard    work 

neoted  with  it.     Hut  this  farmer  enjoys  N  greatly,  because 

he  likes  to  take  care  of  his  stock,  to  work  in  the  soil,  and 
to  Wfttcb  the  crops  grow.     In  addition  to  this,  be  is  alile  to 

raise  most  of  his  own  food,  and  his  whole  Ufa  inde- 


Fio.  181. 
Threshing  trte&l  "H  a  farm  in  Ohio. 

pendent  than  that  of  persons  in  a  village  or  city.     From 
such  farms  have  come  some  of  our  al.lest  and  best-ednc 
men.       ('an    you    name    two    Presidents    who   spent    their 
obildhood  on  farms  of  the  CVntral   States?      \VI 

their  homes  '    Wha1  w u  fcel    tbov     h  it  earl}  b'J 

Fruits.  —  While  each  farm  usually  has  a  Bmall  orchard,  like 
the  one  mentioned  above,  Erail  raising  is 

in  those  pints  whore  climate,  and   soil   are  favorable,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  «.»!' i in- <iie.-ii  Lakes.    The  immense  water 

renders  the  summers  cooler  and  the  winters  warmer  than 

ise  be.     Accordingly,  we  find  the   Chautauqua 
grap*  extending  from  New  York  &  lung  distance 


Fm.  188. 

\  i!  nil  I  .'linr.l  in  Kansas.  ;i  BtBtfl  in  which  mucb  fruit  is  raiscl. 

into  Ohio;  and  quantities  of  Buch  fruit  as  peaches  and  apples 
are  produced  on  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.     With 
of  the  Atkmi ic  coast  can  this  fruit  region  be  best  compared? 
(p.  L67  i 

Tobacco.  —  Tobacco  is  amothei  producl  of  importance  in  these 
states  333).     We  have  seen  that;  its  cultivation 

..'  industries  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tenro 
-i]t|>.  106  and  209).    West  of  these  states  ;  also  seel 

ii  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  where  the  soU  and  climato 
favorable  to  tobacco  raising.    Both  Louisville  and  St.  I 
arc  importanl         teoo  markets.     What  oth<  bave  the 

same  industry  ?  i  pp  166  and  309. 

Fine  Stock  iu  Kentucky.  —  Kentucky  is  famous  for  its 
blue  grass  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington,  and  lor 

its  Ii 1 1 •  *  stock,  especially  horses  and  mules.  The  reason  why 
litis  grass  is  so  nourishing  is  that  much  of  tin-  Kentucky 
sull  is  composed  of  bits  of  decayed  limestone  in  which  is 
found  an  abundance  of  lime  phosphate,  an  excellent  plant 

food  (  p.  21 9).  This  phosphate  is  supplied  from  the  shells 
of  small  sea  animals  which  were  buried  in  the  sea  bottom 
millions  of  years  ago.  As  the  limestone  decays,  the  phos- 
phate mixes  with  other  rock  bits  and  thus  fertilizes  the  soil. 

Caverns. — The  abundance  of  limestone  in  Kentucky  is  the 
reason  for  the  numerous  caves  that  exist  there.  Limestone, 
although  hard,  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  water  than  other 
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rocks;  and  as  the  rain  water  seeps  into  the  earth  ami  enters 
the  limestone  along  the  joints,  it  slowly  dissolves  the  rock 
away.     In  this  manner  many  a  long  tunnel  has  been  made,  tin- 

flt  that  is  known  being  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 
Not  all  parts  of  Mammoth  Cave  are  yet,  know  n,  lair  it,  is  Bald 
that  there  are  more  than  150  miles  of  galleries.     Tli.\  are  found 

ml  about  irregularly,  some  being  1 
and  all  together  form- 
ing a  net  work,  or  iaJby- 
rinth,  into  which  one 
dares  not  renture 
out  a  guide.  The  entire 
ik  as 
any  mine,  and  the  only 

a  to  be  heard  is 

"I  trickling  water. 

Corn.  —  Corn  rais- 
ing is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries 
"f  lie-  (  eiilral   S 

(Fig.    824,  p.  406). 

A  fanner  usualh 
mi    is  to  devote  from 
one-third  to  one-half 
of     Ids    land     to     it  ; 


EBB. 

a  view  iti  one  of  the  Kentucky  caverns,  (bow- 
ing ti>..<  iiirif-iike  stftlaotilea    which  are 
made  of  limey  inattef  Aepoafted  i> 
water  which  slowly  trfflklea  from  the  cave 

roof. 


therefore  in  travailing  across  these  states  in  summer 
corn-field  \rj  direction  (Fig.  184). 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows  in  the  spring  time.     Boon  the 
little  stalk  appears  above  ground,  growing  rapidly  during  the 
m     months,  until  a  height  of  from  Beven  to  • 
[n  order  to  keep  the  and  kill  them 

ground  between  the  rows  La  ploughed  when  the  »  oong; 

but  as  it  grows  higher,  the  shade  of  its  own  leaves  p 
i  weeds. 


////     /   Mil  h    53 


A  fold  usually    ;    • 
i uly,  when  the  corn  "tassels  out.'1    The  leaves  then  entirely 


A  Held  in  Kansas  entirely  given  over  to  com. 

hide  the  ground  from  view  for  hundreds  of  acres,  and  the  rich 
green  stalks,  with  their  long,  slender  leaves,  bend  to  the 
breezes  in   the  most  graceful  maimer.     If  the  stalk   is  to  be 

used  as  fodder  for  cattle 
in  winter,  it  is  out  be- 
fore frost,  when  tin* 
kernels  on  the  cob  are 
still  somewhal  sofl  and 
milky,  although  mush 
harder  than  the  green 
corn  which  we  eat.  If 
left  until  after  fros 

hardens,  and  then 
the  fa  'ii  be* 

i    re  into  the 
fields  in  wagons,  and  tear 
i  he  husks  from  I  he 
spending  day  after  day 
Mid  of  work. 


Ki.;.  185. 

One  with  tho  Imsk  m 
dOW  BO  »ho\\  the  kerm-I.s. 


ii  is  put  to  many 
uses.      Much   that    ifl 
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raised  is  feil  to  cattle  and  hogs,  as  already  stated.  Some 
is  made  into  hominy  and  breakfast  foods,  or  into  corn 
meal  for  mush  and  corn  bread.  Starch  is  another  prod- 
uct; but  one  of  the  most  extensive  U8C8  of  the  grain  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  whiskey  it  :i  distillery.  There  are 
many  distilleries  in  St.  LiOI  [8,  Loi  LBVILLE,  : 1 1 1< I  other 
eities  within  the  corn  belt.  PEORIA,  in  central  Illinois,  is 
another  great  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  whisk,  j  and 
other  materials  from  com.  Much  corn  is  Bhipped  east- 
ward to  the  seaboard  and  beyond,  and  all  the  cities  along 
the  way  make  profit  from  handling  it. 

Wheat. — This  grain,  like  corn,  is  produced  tn  all  the 
Central  States  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
(  Fig.  326,  p.  407).  It  is  an  especially  important  product 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  but  the  section  which  at  present  is 

most  noted  for  wheal  is  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  <>i'  the 
North.     In  this  valley  is  a  strip  of  land,  including 
Minnesota,  eastern   Dakota,  and  a  portion  of   Manitoba, 
which  is  one  of  the  lim-si  wheat  regions  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  its  fertility  dales  back  to  the  time 
when  the  glacier  was  melting  away  from  this  region.  The 
ice  then  Stretched  SCrOSS  the  Red  River  valley,  and  fol 
that  river  to  seek  an  outlet  southward.  A  broad  lake  was 
thus  formed,  with  an  ice  dam  on  the  north,  and  in  tti<-  water 
of  this  lake  the  sediment  wa  d  which  forms  much 

of  the  soil  of  the  wheat  region.  When  the  iee  melted  en- 
tirely away  from  the  valley,  the  Bed  River  was  OftCS  more 
able  to  flow  northward,  and  then  the  lake  disappeared. 

The  land  there  is  almost  as  [evel  as  the  surface  oi  the 

sea  (Fig.  18(5)  ;  it  is  so  level,  in  fact,  thai  after  R  rain 
the  water  Stands  in  shallow  shafts  in  the  fields.      Also  the 

roads  need  to  be  elevated  a  foot  ox  more  ah  sur- 


nit; 
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rounding  land,  with  ditches  on  either  side.  It  is  a  dismal 
place  in  which  to  live,  for  in  every  direction  there  is 
nothing  to  break  the  view  except  a  farmhouse  every  ball 
mile  or  80,  with  a  few  trees  around  it.  Over  these  open 
plains  the  wind  with  terrific  force,  somewli 

upon  th<'  ocean,  and  tierce,  blinding  snow  squalls,  or  hliz- 
:v//-./.s.  are  not  uncommon. 

rpon  these  plains  one   may  rid*-    northward   on   fcl 
toward  Winnipeg  all  d  .  and  .see  scarcely 

besides  wheat.     Most  of  the  forms  are  of  mod<  .  but 

.some  arc  enonnoua     For  example,  the  Dalyrymple  farm,  at 
lion,  Ni.rth  Dakota,  contains  fifteen  thousand  acres,    Hfow 
many  square  miles  is  tint  '.' 


I'l<:.   L80. 

A  view  over  tlio  broad  of  the  Dalyrymple  farm.  OVatQT, 

Dging  t«»  the  farm,  is  Been  in  tin-  <IiM;mri_-  \vh«r«  i lie  Northern  1 
Kuihvay  runs. 

This  farm    is    divided    into  six   parts,   with    farm  buildings 
upon    each.     To    prepare   the   ground,  from  fifteen  to  tv. 

igh  and  sow  the  seed  on  each  division.     One 
lakes  the  lead,  the  next  follows  close  behind,  then  oomi 
third,  fourth,  and  so  on.     The  grain  is  harvested  on  a  sis 
plan  {  Fig.  L87)      One  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  three  hun- 
dred horsea  are  employed  in  the  planting  season,  and   I 
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hundred  men  during  the  harvest.     As  one  acre  usually  pro- 
from  fifteen  to  I  bushels,  an  immense  amount  "!' 

grain  is  obtained  from  tliis  one  farm. 

The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  Red  River 
valley    of    the    North    and    the    neighboring  has 

helped  in  the  growth  of  the  cities  <>i"  Minnkapous.  St. 
Paul,  and  Duluth.     It  has  also  influenced  the  growth 


*  • 


Fi.;.   1ST. 
Harvesting  wheat  in  the*  Red  Riv«;r  v; 

of  scores  of  other  cities  along  Che  Great  Lakes,  the  Mis- 
sissippi RJver,  and  even   on  the   Atlantic  mast.     Son 
the  largest  of   these   are    St.    Loi  EB,   Mii.wai  k  ki;,  Cm- 
•  .    Ni:w    Voiik.   and    BALTIMORE.      Explain  how  thin 

be. 

Other  Grains.  —  Besides  corn  and  wheat,  two  other  -rain 

I  in  great  qu  states,  namely,  oats  (Pig. 

188)  and  barley.    The  I  i  rses,  but 

the  latter  bs  largely       ed  in  tin*  maw  The 

breweries,  to  be  seen  iii  Bvery  large  city,  eonsum< 

e  tgoantttiefl  of  barley  in  order  to  obtain  tin-  mail  which 

ad  in  making  beer.     In  I  i  PI  and  St.  I 

m   many  other  places,  beer   making  is  one  of  the  important 

noted  for  beer,  much  . 
is  for  distilled  spirits. 
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too, 

A  Held  ol  oa»«  almost  ready  to  harvest. 

Cattle  Ranching.  —  After  passing  westward  From  the 
fertile  Red  River  valley  of  the  North,  one  finds  the  farm- 
houses diminishing  in  number,  and  the  country  becoming 
more  and  more  arid,  until,  beyond  the  100th  meridian, 

there   is  no  farming   without    irrigation.     At    the 
time  one  gradually   rises   higher   anil  higher,   until,   near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  he  has  reached  an  elevation  of 
fully  a  mile  above  the  sea.     This  dry  plateau,  extending 
from  Canada  to  southwestern  Texas  (p.  205).  aonly 

known  as  the  Great  Phtin*. 

At  one  time  farmers,  believing  tha  creas- 

ing, settled  in  the  eastern  portion  of 

in  the  extreme  western  pari  of  Kansas.    They  succeeded  well 
at  first     But  is  droughts  soon  followed,  and  the  Dum- 

ber of  abandoned  farms  and  almost  deserted  ti 
that  this  region,  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  twenl 
Pig.  46),  is  not  suited  to  tanning. 

The  entire  semi-arid  western  half  of  the  western  tier 
of   states — from  Texas  to  North    Dakota  —  is   then 


Fig 

tofa  .Mimiry.     Upp9t  pi»-r ur*«,  a   typical   ranch  bouae  ou  lUc 

banl  ra  North  Dakota.    Ulddla  pietnn,  a  ranoh  hoow 

an. I  ,,'L  tuVAM  - 
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lie  voted  chiefly  to  ranching.      Following  is  a  descrij 

of    ranch     life    in    western    North    Dakota,    which    much 

resembles  (well  life  in  other  suites:  — 

There  is  little  water  anywhere  else  than  in  the  with 
rated  streams;  and  there  are  almost  no  i  ■  epl  upon  their 

bunks.    As  the  ranchman  must,  have  both  water  and  timber, 
Dates  his  bouse  (Fig.  250),  with  it-  or  ear- 

rait,  ami   BhedB,  within  easy  reach   of   these   necessities,     l! 

is  ao  neighbor  within  several  miles,  it  is  all  fcl 
for  his  cattle  are  then  more  certain  of  abundant    i  i 


Hrf: 


ff 


Fi...  tDO. 

A  aceue  during  a  rouud-upi  \slnu  great  numben  inched 

together. 

Few  fences  are  built,  partly  because  it  is  necessary  for 
Oftttle  bo  roam  about,  at  will   in  their  search    for    food.     The 
bunch  grass,  upon  which  they  feed,  is  red  that 

must  walk  a  long  distance  each  day  to  find  enough  to  eat. 
A  single  ranchman  may  nun  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
head]  and  yel  e  all  allowed  to  wander  about  upon  pub- 

lic land,  called  "the  range."  Usually  they  keep  within  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  of  the  ranch  house:  but  sometimes 
they  stray  one  or  two  hundred  miles  away. 

Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  collection,  or  round-up  I  I 
I '.in..  ..i  .-.ill  lc.       the  first  round-up  occurring  in  May  or  June, 
in  1  tin-  other  early  in  the  fall.     One  object  of  the  first  is  to 
tind  the  calves  that  have  been  born  during  the  winter. 
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^Jfy 


wn  vn 

I'ii'i  me  slum  Ifig   !  In-  mo!  Inr  »  il  li  li<  r  lir.iml,  a  r:ilf 
following  her,  and  a  cowboy  lb  b  the 

calf  and  brand  it. 


LCfi  there  are  few  i  ttle  belonging  to  Inch 

are  even  a  hundred  miles  apart  be®  oringthe  win 

ber,  and  those  iii  a  i«l  may  belong  to  a.  score  of  different 

ranchmen.    Each  cattleman  ha  tin  mark,  or  brand 

I'.il  i,  sin  lias  a  loiter, 

s,  a  horn 
or   some    other    de- 
vice, which  niusi  l>e 
burnt  into  the  ride 
of  every   COW ;    and 

I  the  sole  mark 
of  ownership. 

A  round-up,  which 
lasts  several  weeks, 

nned  by  a  num- 
ber of  rand  iii  I- 

ber.    A  squad  of 
perhaps  twenty  cowboys,  Died  b)   b  v..  pro- 

visions,  a  large  nuiulwr  of  rid  and  a 

go  i!'  oni  direction,  and  other  itl>  sirail: 

;.i  in  other  directiona     Before  separating  in  the  morning, 

the  members  of  a  squad  agree  upon  a  place 

for  the  night,  and  then  they  scour  the  country  t<>  bring  the  cut  I  !•■ 

n\  riding  perhane  si>. t;,  or  eighty  miles  during  the  day. 

Bach  ranchman  knows  his  own  cattle  by  tin-  brand  tfc        bear; 
and  since  the  calves  follow   their  ;.■    is    no  diffi- 

culty   in   determining   what    brand    they  shall    F64  \fiei 

branding  the  calves  each  ranohznan  drives  hit  home- 

bo  teed  during  the  summer  within  a  few  d 

their  owner's  lion 

The  second  It  i  id-n]  is     mils    be    I  icepl  I  ha1 

bjeel  is  to  bring  together  tie  title,  and 

ship  them  away  I  lingly  called   tie 

\  ranchman  who  owns  twenty  thousand  ci 
Bell  oearlj   bfl  amber  in  a  season.     As  tl     steers  are 

collected  they  are  Loaded  upon  trains  and  shipped  bo  Omasa, 

Kansas    City,    Si.     LoUlfl,    CHICAGO,    and    even    tartier    east. 
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Millions  of  cattle  Bred  every  year  in   these   c 

i  Pig.  202),  and  the  meat  is  Bent  to  England  and  Germany,  as 
v\-'ll  as  i"  of  rii-    CTuited  States. 

Vei  le  cattle  find  bo  little  water,  and  audi  jx>or  pas- 

turage, that  they  fail  to  fatten  properly,  and  must  be  ted  for  a 

time.  T li is  amy  be  done  Upon  Hie  irrigated  iiekls  near  tin' 
rivers  in  the  ranch  country.  Or  on  the  farms  farther  east,  as 
in  Kansas.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  and  even  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 

blO.      'Thus  we  see  in-w  a  great  product  of  one  section  of 

the  I  "nil  til  Stales  is  made 
to  furnish  employment  and 
f<>od  f<»r  millions  of  jtersons 
far  away. 

The  lives  of  ranchmen  and 
cowboys  are  exciting  and  in- 
most of  each  day 
being  spent  in  the  saddli 

L92).  They  are  so  iar  sepa- 
rated from  ;  thai 
they  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  ways.  For  instance, 
a  ranchman  must  build  his 
own  house,  kill  his  own 
and  dress  it,  put  up  bis 
ice,  raise  his  own  vegetables, 
do  his  own  blacksmithing. 
find  his  own  fuel,  and  even 


I' ■•;.  192. 
boy  with  his  rope,  or  lariat,  uith 

which  becaptaieftthe  steers  by  ihrow- 

Ingl  Ih.jir  n.-ks,  or  around 

their  It'gS. 


achool  for  his  children,  if  the  latter  receive  an  education. 
He  affords  a  good  example  of  the  pioneer  life  in  early  days. 


Lumbering.  —  Although  so  much  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation,  or  given  over  to  ranching,  forests  .are  found  in 
many  sort  ions.  When  the  region  was  first  visited,  most 
of  -Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  was  tree-covered, 
as  well  an  much  of  Ohio,  southern  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 


i-FXTHM.    *7\ 


ami  the  Black  Hills  of  western  Dakota.     Even  worn  con- 
siderable forest  is  left,  although  there  has  been  bo  much 
lumbering  thai  large  areas  have  been  entirely  cleared. 
In    Wisconsin,  for   instance,   in   travelling   northward 

from  the  well-cultivated  southern  portion,  one  comes  to  ji 
Section  where  farmers  are  just  taking  the  place  Of  lum- 
bermen. Many  log  huts  Btand  there  in  small  clearings, 
with  the  green  fields  still  dotted  bj  tree  stumps;  but  be- 
yond, little  else  thin  woods  cm n  be  seen.      In  these  forests 

are  many  different  kinds  of   Northern  trees,  especially 


Ro, 

Floating  timber  on  n  stream  in  W  \m 

thi  evergreens,  such  as  hem]  puce,  white  pine,  and 

cedar,  and   scattered    hard  woods,  such   as   oak,  birch, 

and   maple. 

Iii  the  neighborhood  of  the.  Greai  Lakes  lumbering  is 
actively  carried  on,  and  in  much  tl>'-  same  manner  as  in 
Maim-  (Fig,  L98),  although  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  is 
brought  i"  the  sawmills  h\  wagons  or  rail,  instead  of  being 
floated  a  long  dial  un.   The  excellent  water 

power  in  the  Mississippi   River  at   Mi  i  is  early 

i  large  sawmills  there  and  made  that  cnous 

for  luinl  -JUT.  p.   272).      Other  mills  are  situated 
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farther  down  the    Mississippi,  as  at    Winona.      They  aro 
also  numerous  at   I)i  LI   m.  and   at  StJPBEIOE  just  across 

the  state  line  in  Wisconsin. 

N.;u    tli.'   Coreel    regions  along  the  streams  and  on  the 

shores  of  tin-  Gfreat  Lakes,  the  manufacture  of  furni 

and  oilier  articles  of  wood  is  an  important  industry.     Cfitt- 

i  lgo  is  especially  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  furniture  ; 

and  on  many  OJ  the  small  streams  of  Minnesota.  \V; 

sin  (  Pig.  194),  and  Michigan,  whore  there  is  prater  power, 


are  sawmills,  furniture  factories,  and  planing-mills. 
Some  of  these  are  at  La  Ckosse  and  OsHKOSH  in  Wiscon- 
sin,  and  Saginaw,  May  ClTY,  and  Git  AND  RaPIDB  in 
Michigan.     Many  school  desks  are  made  at  the  last  place. 

MlNKUAL    PRODUCTS 

Building  Stone.  —  It  has  been  stated  (pp.  *_'  and  10)  thai 
i   once  covered  much  of  this  section,  and   that   lay> 
nent  deposited  under  the  water  have  hardened  into  rock 
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strataj  which  have  been  raised  to  form  the  dry  land.  During 
their  uplifting  they  were  not  folded  and  broken,  as  mountain 
rucks  are,  but  the  layers  were  left  in  a  horizontal  position,  as 
when  iirst  laid  down  in  the  ocean.  The  streams,  cutting  their 
valleys  downward  through  the  soil,  have  brought  many  of  these 
rock  strata  to  light,  and  among  them  are  beds  of  limestone 
and  sandstone  which  are  of  value  as  building  stones. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  are  especially  noted  for  their  limestone 

and  sandstone,  which  are  shipped  in  all  directions  for  build- 
ing purposes.  There  are  also  slates  and  granites  in  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  sections,  as  there  are  in  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous New  England  (p.  I  3 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas-  —  Power  for  manufacturing 
is  also  abundantly  provided   in   this  region.     When   oil 

and   natural  gas   wen'   Iirst    discovered    in    New  York  and 

Pennsylvania,  it  was  supposed  that  they  did  not  exist 
elsewhere;  but  great  quantities  of  both  these  substances 

are    HOW   obtained    in    Ohio,    Indiana.    Wesl     Virginia    and 

other  states*  Many  farmers,  whose  land  is  capable  of  pro- 
duoing  only  the  usual  crops,  have  suddenly  Pound  them- 
selves rich  by  the  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  in  the  rocks  far 
beneath  the  soil.     In  tact,  these  materials  are  so  abundant 

in  some  places,  that  towns  have  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms,—  as  FiNDLAY  in  western  Ohio.  The  way  in  which 
gSS  and  oil  are  formed,  and  the  uses  to  win.  h  they  are 
put,  have  already  been  described  (p.  178). 

Coal. — This  mineral  fuel  is  much  more  widespread  in 
the  Centra]  States  than  <>il  and  gas.  In  some  placei 
beds  lie  near  the  surface,  like  rock  in  quarries,  and  then 
coal  mining  is  very  simple  ;  in  others  it  i^  buried  so 
that  long  shafts  must  be  sunk  to  reach  it.  Being  so 
valuable  a  fuel  for  houses  and  manufactories,  the  coal  is 
mined  in  many  places. 


rni:  r\iTKi)  si 


While  Pennsylvania  produces  bwo kinds  of  coal,  anthra- 
cite .ind   bituminous,  the  Centra]  Stakes  have  only  the 

latter    variety.      It     is    bituminous    eoal    that    is    used    in 

tanking  coke  \  and  because  there  is  bo  much  of  this  kind 

Of  coal,  many  of  the  eities  of  these   states  are   engaged  in 

iron  manufacturing.  Suit  ooaJ  produces  more  smoke  than 
the  hard  anthracite,  ami  those  cities  which  burn  great 
quantities  of  it  are  verj   sooty  in  consequent 

Iron  Ore.  —  Formerly  Pennsylvania  was  tin-  chief   iron- 

producing  state,  having  i»>!li  ooal   ami  iron  orej  hut  in 

in1  years,  ex- 
plorers in  11h-  for- 
est w  i  1th'  me  ss 
aorthwestof  Lake 

M  ieh  iga  n,   ami 

near  the  wei 
end  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, have  diet 

.vhat  seem  to 

be    inexhaustible 

beds  of   iron 


■Jmi 


All  open  iron  mine  in  the  Luke  Superior  district. 


In  some  places  the  ore  is  so  soft  that,  like  clay,  it  can  lie 
dug  out  by  steam  shovels,  and  so  near  the  surface  that 
the  mines  ate  open  pits  (Fig.  195).       That  is  the 

example,  at  [bhpemdtg,  in  northern  Michigan, 

This    Lake   Superior  district    is   now  the  Leading  in 
producing   centre   in   the    world.      The    main    difficulty, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  coal  in  I  hat  region. 
Consequently,  in  ba1  the  ore  may  be  reduced  to  the 

metal,  either  coal  must  be  transported  thither  or  the  ore 
must  be  carried  to  the  coal   regions.     The  latter  pro 
proved  the  cheaper. 
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I  deposits  are  located  near  wad 

lr  ii  v, .  i-r  n«  | be  iron  ore  a  long  distanc 

r;iiK  iln-  e •  penae  might 
I*  so  great  a* 
to  ili.-.k  its  p 
As  it   is.  however,  the 
ore    Is    tninedj    loaded 
upon  oarB,  and  Beni 
short  lines  of  railway  to 
the  lake  shore.     I 
ore  docks  I  Pig,  197  •  or 
v  in ni;   Par  ant 
deep  water,  have 
been  constructed  to  hold 
i he  ore.   Railway  tracks 

;n  B  built  upon  tin- dorks. 

and  whole  1  rains  ru 


Fr.i.    IK. 

Ttmaali  to  ojw  of  tho  deopei  Iron  mints  In 
the  Lake  Superior  dial  I  let 


and  speedily  (lump  fcheii  contents  into  bins,    On  a  single  pier 
i  line  are  scores  of  bins,  which  together  hold  enough  ore  to  lill 
several  targe  vessels.   When  a  vessel  is  to  be  loaded,  it  is  mo 
to  the  pier  (Fig.  Ldfi  >.  and  a  dooral  the  bottom  of  a  bin  isopi 
allowing  hundreds  of  tons  t>f  ore  to  slide  ontj  then  the  nexl  bin 
>i>tied.  and  in  this  way  the  vessel  is  tilled  in  a  faw  hours. 


Vm,  HI. 

Iron  ore  piere  at  Ashland,  Wi> 


Boats  with  such  a  oargo  set  out  Erona  the  lake  porta  of 

DtTLUTH,  Si  PBEIOB,  Ashland,  and  Maiimi  i:ttl  for  maim- 
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factoring  centres  all  along  the  lakes.     As  the  ore  must 
reach  a  point  where  eosJ  is  easily  obtained,  it  is  taken  to 

Chicago,  Dstboec,  Clbvhlajsd,  Buffalo,  etc.    Notice 
how  close  to  thvse  eitiee  the  ooal  beds  extend  (Fig 


rio.  UK. 

I  lake  boal  loading  with  Irouoi  [Fig.  Mff). 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  district  is  in  three  states. — 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  most  impnrtant 
being  Michigan  (Fig.  S89),  and  the  Least  important  Wis- 
consin. These  three  states  together  produce  seventeen 
times  as  much  ore  as  Pennsylvania.  The  sudd  n  develop* 
nient  of  mining  in  this  region  has  brought  so  man)  people 
that  numerous  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up;  but  the 
lack  of  coal  bos  prevented  much  iron  manufacturing* 

Copper.  —  Another  very  important  metal  found  in  the 
Central  States  is  copper.  This  occurs  in  the  pores  of  a 
lava  rock  and  between  the  grains  of  a  pebble  beach  which, 
though  now  hardened  into  rock,  was  formed  in  the 
sea.  Indians  and  the  early  explorers  found  fragments  of 
copper   on   the   surface,  and  mines  were  later  opened  in 
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the  lava  and  beach  rocks  "1  the  -mall  peninsula  marked 
Mineral  Range  on  the  map  (Fig,  178). 

Some  of  those  mines  aw  ?ery  deep, one  of  the  shafts  pa 
bag  to  B  depth  of  about  a  mile,     When  the  ore  is  drawn  to  the 

surface,  it  is  found  mixed  with  80  much  braeh  rork  ami  l;iv;i, 
that  it  must  be  crushed  to  a  powdei  under  powerful  hammers. 
or  atampt;  then  water  is  run  over  it  in  order  to  carry  away  the 
bits  of  rock  and  leave  the  heavier  particles  of  copper.  Eveu 
after  this,  some  foreign  substances  are  still  mixed   VTitb   the 

Bines    be  purposes  for  which  this  metal  h 
mand  that  it  be  very  pure,  it  must  next  be  placed  in  a 
smelter  to  be  melted  and  thus  separated  from  the  impurities. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  little  silver,  whieh  is  saw    I       The  pure 
copper  16  then  run  out  and  cooled  in  bars  to  be  shipped  away. 

The  largest  mines  in  this  region  are  near  together,  ani 
many  iik-ii  ar«'  required  to  obtain  the  ore,  and  change  it  to  pure 

metal,  I  lal  towns  of  large  size  have  grown  up  in  a  wilderness 

!i  otherwise  could  scarcely  have  attracted  many  pet 
Within  a  few   miles  of    two   or    three  of  the  most    important 

mines  are  8  number  of  towns  having  a  total  population  oi 

and,  the  largest,  being  Oalumbt.    Many  of  these  persons 
are  miners  and  families  of  miners;  but  there  must,  oi  do 

be  storekeepers,  physicians,  teachers,  ministers,  Btc,  and  they 
all  depend  for  a  living   upon   the    |  pec  bUTM 

■aili  tin-  Burfaee. 

jiper    is  valuable  in   many   ways.      It    is   one   of  the 
metals  which    form    bronze,   and   also    brass  ;    but  of    late 

years  the  wide  introduction  of  electricity  has  created  a 

new  and  even  greater  demand  for  I  his  metal.  Si  nee  cop- 
per is  a  substance  whieh  allows  elee.trieit y  to  pass  through 
it   more  easily  than  other  common  metals,  it  is  the   lies; 

rial   for  trolley  wiivs,  the  wire  of  long  distance 
phones,  Bleotrio  hells  in  houses,  etc.     In  every  city  in  tie- 
land  much  copper  is  used. 
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As  in  Hie  case  of  iron  ure,  the  metal  is  shipped  to 
points  along  the  kikes,  and  elsewhere,  by  water  and  by 
rail,  much  of  it  >,roing  to  the  metal  manufactories  in  the 
New  England  cities  (p.  147).  Name  some  goods  that 
must  be  slopped  into  this  section  instead  of  away  from  it. 

Lead,  Zinc,  etc.  —  Lead  and  zinc,  two  other  metals  found  in 
the  Central  States,  occur  together  in  pockets  and  little  veins, 
in  layers  of  limestone.  The  ores  are  mined  in  many  places,  as 
at  Jiti'LiN,  Missouri,  and  then  sent  to  the  proper  kind  of  fur- 
naces where  the  pure  metals  are  extracted. 

A  large  part  of  our  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  is  obtained  from 
Missouri,  Kansas.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  the  first-named  state 
producing  more  zinc  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  For  what 
purposes  are  lead  and  ziue  used  ?  Of  what  use  should  you 
think  this  lead  was  to  the  early  pioneers  ? 

Besides  these  metals,  gold  is  mined  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Dakota. 

Much  salt  is  also  obtained  in  the  Central  States,  especially 
in  Michigan  and  Kansas. 

Clays.  ■ —  The  deep  soil  left  in  the  prairie  states  by  the 
glacier  is  often  a  clay  which  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks ;  and,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country  (p.  180),  there 
are  many  brickyards,  especially  near  the  large  cities.  From 
this  same  kind  of  clay,  other  articles,  such  as  flower-pots  and 
drain-pipes,  are  manufactured.  During  recent  years,  when 
drainage  of  farm  land  has  become  so  common,  the  manufacture 
of  tile  for  that  purpose  has  developed  into  a  great  industry, 
many  a  small  town  having  a  tile  factory.  These  objects  are 
made  in  much  the  same  manner  as  brick  (p.  180),  except  that 
the  clay  is  pressed  into  other  forms. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  where  fine  pottery  also  is  made. 
For  instance,  a  very  high  grade,  known  as  Rookwood  ware, 
is  manufactured  in  Cincinnati.  The  best  of  clay  is  needed 
for  this,  and  some  of  it  must  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  first  step  in  making  a  vase  is  to  wet  a  lump  of  clay  so 
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that  it  may  easily  be  moulded,  and  thon  shape  it  apon  B 
idly  revolving  wheel,  known  ;is  the  potter's  wheel  (Fig;  139), 
which  lias  been  in  use  For  centuries.  There  it  is  whirled  rapidly 
round  while  b  man  moulds  it  with  his  bands,  in  a  very  few 
minutes  chang  eleaa  lump  into  a  delicately  formed 

vase.  It  must  then  be  baked.  After  the  baking,  flowers  or 
other  iMiiaiiM-utsinay  be  painted  oponit    Tl  ■  La  finally 

i tli  a  substance  which,  when  baked,  produces  a 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Rook?  the  peenliai 

of  the  glaze,  which  is  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish  bro 

Principal  Cities  and  SHIPPING   ROUTES 

It    is   evident    that    the    raw    products    of    the    forma, 

ranches,    forests,  and  mines    in    the    Central    St&tee  must 

lead  to  Dutch  commerce  j  and  that,  since  coal  ia  included 

among  the  raw  produHs,  manufacturing  must  also  he 
developed.  This  means,  of  coin W  .  bhal  there  must  be 
many  large  cities:  and  since  the  Central  States  have  no 
ocean  coast,  we  naturally  find  them  alon<j  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  three  great  rivers,  —  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri,  —  where  it  is  possible  to  ship  goods  by  water. 
Let  us  first  consider  those  along  the  Great  Lakes. 


IIIIC    LAKE   CITIES 

Duluth  and  Superior.  —  At   the  western  end   of   Lake 
Superior  there  is  a  fine,  large  harbor,  o  _,r  in 

Minnesota  the  other  in  Wiseonsin.      I'pnn  this   h; 
two  cities,  DtJLUTB  and  BUFEBXOB,  which  together  I 
a  population  ««f  little  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  chief  products  of  this   vicinity  Eire  iron,  lumber,  and 
wheat,  w  I  shipped  eastward  in  immense  quantities 

from  these  two  [»■  I  hiring  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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Dakota  wheat  fields,  there  are  enormous  elevators  (Fig. 
201  >  at  Dululh  for  storing  grain,  and  flour-mills  for  grind* 
ing  it   up.     Tin*  iron  ore  clocks,  sawmills,  and   luu 
wharves  are  also  busy  places. 

lods  are  snipped  to  tins  point  as  well  ss  a"  m  itj 

tor  while  the  people  in  tl  ion  hare  beriala  t<> 

spare,  the  Deed  many  otto  tanning  implements] 

urniture, 
brought  cheaply}  bnoanse  tin  tying  ore. 

t,  ami  lu  itward  musl   have  something  to  bring 


rw.  iss. 

•■  in  front  i  u  k. 

As  already  suggested  (p.  181),  it  is  the  needs  and  prod* 
octfl  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  distant  region  which  help  to 
make  Buffalo.   .Montreal,  and  New  York   so   imporl 
to  see  and  factories  of  New  England  so  busy.     Ex- 

plain ho*  this  le  1 1 

\t  the,  millet  ni"   Lake  Superior   into   Lake   Huron,  there  are 
rapids  which  interfere  with  navigation;  and  to  avoid  these  a 
ship  canal,  called  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  "  Soo,"  eanalj 
I  dug.     On  its  banks  is  a  city  of  the  same  name. 

Chicago.—  While    Lake  Superior  extends  far  into 
ral  States  in  one  direction,  Lake  Michigan  reaches  a 
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long  way  in  another;  and  near  its  southern  extremity,  in 
Illinois,  the  great  city  of  Chicago  is  located.  At  this 
point  tin*  small  Chicago  River  empties  into  the  lake  (Fig. 
200  i.  forming  a  small  harbor,  and  in  early  times  a  fort  was 
Located  there.  The  harbor  itself  was  formed  thousands 
of    years  ago   while  the  g  aeier   was   melting  awa\. 

At   that  time,  the  ice  sheet   la;  Lake  Michigan, 

forming  a  great  dam  which  prevented  the  waters  from 
flowing  into  Lake  Huron  and  the.  St.  Lawrence  River. 
This  compelled  the  water  to  find  an  outlet  southward, 
past  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  and  into  the  Illinois  River 

and  the  Mississippi.  It  was  the  wash  of  this  water  which 
dug  out  the  small  harbor. 

As  the  West  developed,  this  site  proved  to  be  b  most 

advantageous  one  ;   for  whenever  R  railway  was  built  from 
the  Last  to  the  Northwest,  from  anv   place  north  of  Wash- 
ington, it  was  necessary  for  it  to  pass  around  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.      Of  course,  as  the  city  grev 
size,  a  i"  r  railways  were  built  to  it  beemue  it  was  large; 

and  now  they  approach  it  from  the  East.  West,  North,  and 
South  (Fig.  200). 

Chicago  is  the  nearest   lake  pari   to  the  most  prodtll 

grain  region  in  the  world,  and  it  is  therefore  an  Important 

shipping  point  for  grain.      It  is  also  within   easy  reach   of 

the  eoai   fields,    while   lumber    and    iron   ore  adily 

brought  i<»  11  by  boat.    These  Eacts  have  caused  Chicago 

to    grow    with    wonderful    rapidity,   SO    that     it    has   long 

since  outgrown  its  small  natural  harbor,  which  ha-  been 
enlarged  by  extensive  breakwaters  (Fig,  200).  In  the 
year  1840.  there  were  but  4,470  inhabitants  :  in  L870, 
300,000,  and  now  fully  2,000,000.     To-day  Chicago  is  the 

second  city  in  size  in  the  New  World. 
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Elevators.  —  Elevators  are  mote  numerous  in  Chicago  than 
in  Duluth,  The)  are  built  for  the  purposes  of  transferring 
grain,  as  from  a  boate,  for.  storing  it.  mixing  different 

qualities  together,  cleaning  it  from  rest  and  seeds,  and  airing 

it  so  that  it  will  not  spoil. 

For  these  objects  the  buildings  are  located  a!  the  irery  water's 
edge,  it  possible,  aii'l  i-lose  to  a  railway.  They  are  called 
on  because  the  grain  fchey  receive  is  devoted  to  the  top 
of  tin-  Lofty  building, 
bo  be  dropped  from 
there  into  deep  I 

M  •    main  part  of  the 

Btrufi  tipied 

with  rows  lit'  bins,  nsu- 

I  rnin  ftvetoeleven 
Feet  BOjuare  and 
baps  b  bundled 

Tin  ]'■■    in;i'.     be 
as   ni,ni)    as   ti\--   hiin- 

dred  bias  in  -■<  single 
large  ele\  ator.  A.bw  e 
cms 
of  the  machinery  for 
drawing  up  the  j^ia in 
ami   distributing    it; 

ami   since  a  small    space  answ.  i    purpose,  the 

topmost  part  -  Wilding  i*  often  narrower  tlian  the  rest, 

as  in  Figure  201. 

Sine  ,  boat  loails  oi  ttored  in  a  single  ele- 

vator, it  must    Up  an  exceedingly  Strong  building.     One  may 
cost  as  mud)  as  a  million  dollars,  ye!   there  are  more  than 
thirty  in  Chicago,  ami  a  large  number  in  Duloth,  Minneapolis, 
i.  Buffalo,  N'v-.  York,  and  other  eil 

Stock  Yards  of  Chicago.  —  Chicago  is  rioi  only  a  great 
_•. i  ui 1 1   market,  but   also   tin-   most    important    meat    m 

in    tl;  All    iIm     grazing  Oi    tin'    West   ship 


Pro.  SOI. 
a  hnoe  grain  etovatot  baos  the  wanrside. 
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stoek  to  this  point,  and  in  the  city  itself  nearly  a  square 
mile  is  taken  op  l\  the  I  nion  Stock  Yards,  consisting  of 
Large  sheds,  pens  with  high  fences,  and  troughs  For  I 
and  grater  (Fig.  202).  Train  loads  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep  arc  unloaded  there  every  day.  The  work  employe 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  which  indicates  how  extensive 

it  is. 

I' be  products  of  the  packing  bouses  are  several. 

far  the  most  important  is  meat;   and  BO  well  develop. 

the    indusl  vy 
most   of    the    i  ii  Lea 
of  the  East  are  fur- 
nished   with     fresh 
meat  from  the  W  i 
ern cities.  It  may  be 

several  weeks  after 
i  he  meat  isprepared 
for  food  before  it 
reaches  the  table; 
yd  all  this  tin  . 
is  kept  fresh  by  the 

Use  of  ire.      Special 

refrigerator     ci 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it. 

Besides  what  is  sold  fresh,  a  deal  is  canned.     The 

I'nt  of  the  hog  is  made  into  lard,  and  not  a  little  beef  fat 
is  converted  into  imitation  butter,  such  as  oleomargarine. 
From  the  hones,  also,  valuable  products  are  obtained. 
Many  of  the  bones  are  burned  and  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  (p.  215);  and  the  horns  and  hoofs  are  of 
Use  m  making  gelatine  and  glue. 
The  hides  are   made   into   shoes,  gloves,  harness   and 


Fig. 
The  Chicago  stock  jrudft. 
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other  leather  goods.  From  the  western  packing  houses 
the  great  shoe  factories  of  Lynn,  Haverhill,  and  Brockton, 
in    Massachusetts,  as   well  as  those  in  other   parts  ol  the 

country,  are  supplied  with  a  large  part  of  their  leather. 

The  bides,  however,  must  tet  he  sent  to  tanneries,  one 
of  the   principal  being  MILWAUKEE,  wliieli  is  sup- 

plied with  baxuuo  acid  from  the  hark  of  the  hemlock 
tree  which  grows  in  the  i  I  Wisconsin.     Nothing  is 

bed  in  the  packing  business;  even  the  bristles  of  the 

hog  are  saved  to   make    hrushes  ;    and    the   hair   removed 

from  the  bides  of  eat  tie  is  valuable  In  making  plaster. 

Manufacturing    in    Chicago.—  Being    near    the    forest 
regions,  Chicago  has  become  a  lumber  market  ;  and  iron 
ore  is  also  easily  brought   l>\  boat.     Therefore,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  manufacturing  are  excellent ;    for.  although 
is  no  natural  water  power  in  that  vicinity,  vast  coal 

fields  a i  i  away. 


!        :  til   it  Steel  t  Sompanj    alas  i  ya  ben  thous 

king  iron  and  steel  g Is  of  ma  iy  kinds.     \n 

tnoua  amount  of  forfeiture  is  manufactured  for  all  parts  of 
ii     '\>   i.  and  farming  implements  as  well.     Each  year  the 

•  ads  out  b 
thr^s  hundred  thousand  machines.    The  Pullman  Car  Works 
manufacture   mere   than   t>  n     I  ouaand   freight 
several  hundred  Pullman  and  passenger  cars.     The   man 
hire  id"  clothing,  as  m  New   York  (p.  187),  is  also  an  imXB 
industry. 

Other  Facts  about  Chicago.       The  sewage  from  the  eily  has 
hereti  o  smpt  Led  into  Lake  Michigan  ;  hut  as  the  d 

ing  v.  i  be  taken  from  the  lake,  it  h«  iy  to 

se  of  the  sewage  in  some  other  way.     For  that  purpose 
an  immense  drain  entry  been  completed  I 

connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River,  and 
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thus  setting  the  current  toward  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  drainage  canal,  which  is  wide  and  deep 
enough  for  vessels,  will  undoubtedly  develop  into  a  ship  canal. 
In  that  east',  large  boats  may  reach  Chicago  from  the  Gulf  of 
Ahwii-o,  as  they  now  do  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  What 
effect  would  this  have  upon  the  city  ? 

The  chief  educational  institution  is  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which,  although  established  so  recently  as  1890,  has  almost  as 
many  students  as  the  older  universities  of  the  East.  Mention 
some  of  the  larger  eastern  universities. 

Other  Cities  along  the  Lakes.  — Other  great  cities  along- 
the  lakes  are  engaged  in  many  of  the  same  industries  as 
Chicago,  and  need  not  be  so  fully  described.  Milwau- 
kee (Fig.  200),  the  largest  in  Wisconsin,  deals  extensively 
in  grain,  lumber,  and  leather,  packs  much  pork,  and  manu- 
factures a  great  quantity  of  flour  and  machinery.  Its 
immense  breweries  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  247). 

Detroit  (Fig.  209),  the  largest  city  in  Michigan,  is  also 
on  the  Cheat  Lakes  water  route.  The  name  is  a  French 
word  for  strait.  Why  suitable  here  ?  All  vessels  going 
east  or  west  must  pass  this  city ;  and  railway  trains  from 
eastern  Canada  to  Chicago  and  the  West  are  ferried  across 
the  strait  at  this  narrow  point.  Detroit  is  consequently 
a  shipping  and  manufacturing  centre,  dealing  in  grain, 
wool,  pork,  and  ores  from  the  West,  and  making  iron  and 
steel  goods,  such  as  cars,  stoves,  etc. 

Not  far  away,  at  Ann  Arbor,  is  the  University  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  supported  by  the  state ;  in  fact,  state  universities  are  estab- 
lished in  most  of  the  Central,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 

On  the  lake  shore  in  Ohio  the  chief  cities  are  Toledo 
and  Cleveland  (Fig.  209).     The  former  has  extensive 
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flour-mills  and  iron  manufactories;  ami  the  latter,  which 
is  much  the  larger,  and  about  the  size  of  Cincinnati.  I » « ■  - 
troit,  and  IJutfalo,  hus  an 


A 


important  trade  in  grain, 
lumher,  and  ore.  Being 
near  the  coal  and  petro- 
leum fields,  Cleveland  is 
extensively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  machinery 
and  furniture,  in   refining 

petroleum,  and  in   ship-  F"    " 

building  fox  the  lake  coin-  A  lak*  ««"»ier«i  GUago. 

merce.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
nf  the  lake  cities. 

THE    K1VEK    CUT  IKS 

Cities  along  the  Mississippi. — The  largest  city  on  fche 
riven,  oorreaponding  to  Chicago  on  the  lakes,  is  St.  Louis 
in  Missouri  (Fig.  204).  It  lias  a  Yi'ry  favorable  position 
in  the  centre  of  tin*  productive  Mississippi  Valley.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  on  the  Missise 
River  near  the  mouth  of  its  two  largest  tributaries,  secures 
for  it  a  large  amount  of  trade  both  by  wa 1  by  rail. 

The  location  of  railway   bridges  across  the  broad   Mi 
Bippi  at   this  point   lias   also  had  an   immense  influem 
the  growth  of  the  oil 

Like  Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  an  important  market  for  grain 
and  live  stock;  hut  being  so  far  south,  it  trades  also  in 
Southern  products,  especially  cotton  and  tobacco,  Thisi  it  v 

is  also  a  noted  mule  ami  horse  market,  ami  ;i  great  manu- 
facturing centre.  It  manufactures  Immense  quantities  of 
tobacco,  beer,  flour,  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  and  hardware. 


Map  showing  the  location  ol  St.  lx>a\s,  YLnum*  Cta*  »  Oioataa^  ^V\\ttws*vN>»,  *c& 

St.  Vau\. 
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Formerly  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  almost  the  only 
noted  markets  for  grain  and  live  stock  in  the  West;  but 
in  later  years  several  other  cities  have  become  prominent 
ID  that  section.  Two  of  these  are  the  "twin  eitirs,*'  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS     and 

St.  Paul  (Fig. 
204).  The  lat- 
ter, the  capital 

of  Minnesota,  is 

a  trade  centre. 
P  mm    i  t    the 
products  of  the 
West    are     sent 
eastward   and 
southward,  while  farming  implements,  furniture,  clothing, 
and  other  articles  are  distributed  among  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  vast  farming  region  round  about. 
Minneapolis,  only  ten  miles  distant,  is  Located  itt  the 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  i'uniish  splendid  water  po 
It  is  also  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  region  ;   and  the 
gethet  with   its    water  power,    lias  eaUBed    Minneapolis   to 
one    the    leading    flour-producing   centre    in    Anuina. 
In    the    eitv    are    many    grain    elevators    ami    flour-mills 
(Kig.  206). 


Hallways  apftfOlOSiDg  St    I'aul. 


One  of  these  flour-mills,  belonging  to  the  Pillsbury -Wash- 
burn Company,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Steam  shovels 
scoop  the  grain  from  the  trains  very  rapidly,  emptying  a  car  <-t 
760  bushels  in  eighteen  to  nineteen  minutes.  AH  straw,  use- 
less seeds.  Sticks,  etc.,  must  first  DG  separated  from  the  i: 
and  then  it.  p.i  \  different  machines  before  the 

pure  flour  is  produced.     During  this  process  it  must  be  r 
to  the  top  of  the  building  twelve  different  times,  beiug  carried 
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up  by  rapidly   moving   belts  having  many  small   buckets,  or 
pockets,  attached. 

. I  ust  inside  the  husk  of  a  wheat  grain  is  the  kernel,  the  i 
valuable  part  of  the  wheat     First,  the  husk   is  removed  by 
inery,   iiml    liiis    is   sold    for   bran    and   shorts,   while   tlit-* 

1 1  re,  calle<  I 

made  into  break- 
food     The 
other  portion 
ground  intoflourj 

|Miiuediutos;i 

and    barrels    1>\ 
machinery)    and 
then  sent  sin  I 
down  an  inclined 
plan<  the 

cars  which  si. 

near    by.     This 

one  mill  has  ground  as  much  as  61,000  barrels  of  Hour  it 
days.    The  daily  capacity  of  five  mills  owned  by  this 
is  25,000  barrels.     It  would  require  400  ears,  --i  30  train 
20  cars  each,  to  bring  the  grain  n  jr,  and  to  t 

the  flour  and  other  products. 


200. 

TbePHIsUnry-Wasliburu  llour-inilU  ;il  Minneapolis. 


Ki.i.  aoy. 

I/jgs  iu  the  river  near  Minneapolis.    Om  i<sippl 

River  at  this  point  is  .seen  in  the  background. 
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What  have  you  already  learned  about  the  influence  of  the 
St.  Anthony's  Falls  on  the  lumber  industry  of  Minneapolis  ? 

Other  smaller  cities  on  and  near  the  Mississippi,  between 
this  point  and  St  Louis,  are  Winona  in  Minnesota;  La 
Cbo*§H  in  Wisconsin;  Dubuque,  Da  vex  pout,  and  Dim  Moines 
in  Iowa;  and  Quincy  and  Peoria  in  Illinois.  Each  is  impor- 
r  for  lumber,  grain,  or  farming  implements,  or  for  all 
three  combined* 

Cities  along  the  Missouri. — The  leading  cities  on  the 
Missouri    River   are  Omaha  in   Nebraska  and    Kansas 


;; 


M  nfcfe& 


Kki.  3)8. 
H<  m  Kansas  being  fattened  for  the  market. 

City  (Fig.  204) in  western  Missouri.     Each  is  suiron 

by  a  fertile  farming  country  which  produces  much  grain. 

EffMsfa  is  also  m  market   lor  cattle,  Biheepi  and  horses  raised 

by  and  in  the  semi-arid  region  farther  wi-st.     Being 
BO  near  the  ranching  country,  both  of  these  cities  have  an 

.1    St,    Louis  and  Chicago,  and  their  n 
packing  industry  is  gaining  rapidly  each  year. 


Map  showing  the  location  ol  DetroU,C\^^^^^^^^^^Y^^^ 


I  /» 
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Southwest  of  Omaha  is  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska; 
ami  across  the  river  in  Iowa  is  Council  Hi.ii'i's,  ait  important 
centre  for  forming  implements.  Several  cities  northwest  of 
this  point  an    chiefly   important  as  trade  centres.      Find  s 

of  them  on  tin-  map.     Oo  the  riTer above  Kansas  City  is  St. 

JoSSFB  in  .Missouri,  and  helow  it  is  .1  i'.kfeimix  I'itv,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  state.  Farther  west,  in  Kansas,  are  WlOHXTA  and 
Topeka,  the  capital*  Since  we  know  the  products  of  tins  sec- 
tion, it  is  clear  why  moat  of  the  larger  cities  are  centres  ior 
stock,  grain,  ami  flour. 


Cities  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  —  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  three  cities  of  the  upper  Ohio — Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny and  Wheeling 


—  wen-  found  to  owe 
their  importance 
largely  to  coal  and 
iron,  ami  to  the  tad 
i  hat  river  boats  con  Id 
reach  them. 

Farther  down 
rivet  is  Cincinnati 
i  Pig.  210),  tin-  tog. 
est  city  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  a  l; 
mnniil'aci  tiring  cen- 
ter. Besides  pottery  (p.  260),  this  city  manufactures  large 
quantities  of  iron,  machinery,  and  clothing.  Across  the 
river  in  Kentucky  are  GOYINGTOM  and  Nkwim>kt  (Fig. 
209),  both  almost  a  part  of  Cincinnati,  as  Jersey  City  is 
almost  a  part  of   New    Vm!..       I  arthcr  north  and  cast,   in 

Ohio,  are  Dayton  and  Si'i:in«;itki.i>,  both  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  farm  machinery.      DAYTON,  like  I'ullmau 


Fiu.  310, 
Hirer  boat  •  n  l  i >"  al  Olodonatt. 
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in  Chicago,  makes  a  large  number  of  cars,  Columbus, 
tlir  capital,  is  an  important  trade  centre,  and  manufactures 
carriages,  wagons,  and  other  articles.  The  reasons  why 
these  cities  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
and  farm  machinery  are,  first,  the  presence  of  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials,  such  as  iron  ore,  coal,  and  hardwood ; 
and,  secondly,  the  many  farms  upon  which  these  manu- 
factured articles  are  needed. 

Further  down  the  river  is  Louisville,  the  largest  city 
in  Kentucky.  There  are  rapids  in  the  Ohio  at  this  point, 
and  a  canal  leads  around  them.  Besides  being  a  centre 
for  tobacco,  like  Richmond  and  St.  Louis,  Louisville 
manufactures  iron  goody,  farming  implements,  flour,  and 
leather  goods.  It  is  also  a  railway  centre  for  lines  reach- 
ing into  the  Southern  States, 

I  .vansville,  the  largest  river  port  in  Indiana,  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  machinery,  and 
Leather  goods.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  metropolis 
of  Indiana,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  farming  district. 
It  is  a  railway  and  trade  centre  like  Columbus,  and  handles 
a  large  amount  of  grain,  lumber,  and  furniture.  What 
other  large  cities  can  you  name  that  are  not  located  upon 
important  water  routes  ? 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Review  Questions  and  Topics. —  (1)  Describe  the  physiogra- 
phy:—  the  plains;  the  mountains ;  the  prairies;  the  soil.  (2)  What 
about  the  climate  of  the  section  V  (3)  Tell  about  the  settlement  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  :  —  first  pioneers  ;  use  of  the  rivers  ;  steamboats  ; 
canals   and  railways;  rapid  settlement  in  later  years;   population. 

(4)  Describe  the  farm  in  Ohio:  —  its  size;  the  buildings;  the  prod- 
ucts 5   life  on  the  farm.      Would  you  care  to  live   there  ?     Why  'I 

(5)  What  fruits  arc  raised,  and  where  ?    (6)  Where  is  tobacco  raised, 
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and  what  cities  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture?  (")  What  kinds  of 
stock  are  raised  in    Kentucky?     What   is  the  n  their  fine 

grade?  (8)  Describe  t In-  UTammotfl  Cave.  (9)  Tell  ulnnil  corn  :  — 
the  planting;  the  care  of  the  field;  uses  of  corn  ;  cities  which  handle 
id--  corn.    (10)  Where  is  wheat  raised 3   ill)  Describe  the  Red  lliver 

valley  of  the  North.  (12)  Tell  about  wheal  raising ©n  tin-  Dalyrymplu 
farm.  (13)  What  cities  have  been  influenced  by  this  wheat  region? 
(14)  What  other  grains  are  raised?  For  what  are  they  used?  In 
what  cities  ?  (15)  Describe  cattle  ranching  :  —  where  carried  on  ;  rea- 
son; the  cattle  ranch;  wandering  of  the  cattle;  oh  pet  and  nature  of 
ill'-  spring  round-up;  of  the  beef  round-up  ;  what  is  done  with  tin*  rat- 
tle;  the  lifo  of  the  OOWboyB,  (18)  Where  are  the  forests?  (17)  What 
kinds  of  trees  are  found?  (18)  Flow  is  the  lumbering  carried  on? 
(19)  What  cities  are  engaged  in  lumbering?  In  the  manufacture 
of  articles  from  wood?  (20)  What  is  the  origin  of  the  building 
stones?  What  kinds  are  found?  Where?  (81)  Where  are  oil  and 
gaa obtained?  Of  what  use  are  they?  (32)  Where  is  coal  found? 
To  what  uses  put?  (28)  Tell  about  the  iron  mining:  —  its  develop- 
ment; nature  of  the  ore;  where  sent;  reason;  manner  of  loading 
the  vessels;  cities  sent  from  and  shipped  to;  states  prodnehi 
(24)  Studs  abonl  copper: —  where  found;  how  found;  mining;  ob- 
taining lbs  in.  i;il  bom  the  ore  ;  towns  near  the  mines  ;  uses  of  copper. 
What  other  minerals  are  obtained?  Where?  (28)  What  clay 
products  are  manufactured?  (27)  Where  is  Rookwood  ware  made? 
Elow?  (28)  Where  are  the  principal  cities  to  be  looked  for?  Why? 
(•_'!')  What  cit iefl  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  ?  Fo* 
they  important  J  (80)  (Jive  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  Chicago 
and  its  wonderful  growth.  (81)  DPBCribOari  elevator.  (32)  Describe 
meat  packing  in  Chicago.  (38)  To  what  uses  are  the  various  prod- 
ucts put?  (34)  What  manufacturing  is  earned  on  in  Chicago?  Why? 
(85)  State  some  other  facts  about  <  hi  16)   Briefly  enumerate 

the  important  facts  about  Chicago.    (37)  Wbt  Lake  cities 

are  there '!   For  what  beach  Important  1    (88)  Name  the  citiee along 

the  Mississippi    lliv.-r,  and  lell  for  what  each  is  important.     (W)    De> 
tlour  milling.     (40)  Name  the  cities  along  the  Missouri.     For 
what  is  each  important  V     (41 )  Do  the  same  for  the  Ohio  valley. 

Kevirw  by  S  i  Uruj  (0.).  —  (1)  Name  the  four  largest  cities, 

(table,  p.  41*).      Where   is   .  Why   there?     (2)  What 

other  cities  of  Ohio  are  mentioned?  Pot  wfaoi  bl  each  important? 
(8  i  Why  is  there  much  manufacturing  in  this  state?  (4)  What 
other  industries  are  mentioned  in  the  text?    (a)  Examine  the  maps 
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[  Figs.  324  to  3:14)  in  order  to  see  what  props  are  raised  in  Ohio.  (6)  Tn 
what  ways  are  the  cities  of  Ohio  depended  Upon  Uei»  Orleans  and 
New  York?  How  are  the  latter  cities  dependent  upon  those  in 
Ohio?  (7)  Of  what  service  to  Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  the  Erie 
Canal?  (8)  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Ohio  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  155). 
Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  states  an  you  study  about  it. 

tndianil  {Ind.). —  (9)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  324  to  334)  to  see 
what  crops  are  produced  in  Indiana.  (10)  Which  ia  the  largest 
city'.'  For  what  noted?  (11)  What  other  cities  were  mentioned? 
(12)  What  are  the  industries  of  Indiana?  (13)  Examine  the  relief 
map  to  see  if  the  relief  seems  favorable  to  farming.  What  other  Cen- 
tral States  resemble  this  in  relief?  (14)  Of  what  importance  was  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  this  section  was  treeless  when  discovered? 
Kentucky  (A*.*/.). —  (15)  Why  should  this  state  he  better  adapted  to 
tobacco  raising  than  Ohio?  (16)  Of  what  importance  is  the  lime- 
stone of  Kentucky?  (17)  Where  are  most  of  the  cities  located? 
Why  there?  (18)  What  products  are  mentioned  from  Kentucky? 
(19)  Which  is  the  largest  eity  ?  For  what  important?  (20)  What 
other  cities  are  mentioned  '! 

Illinois  (HI.).  —  (21)  What  industries  are  mentioned  from  this  state  ° 

(22)  Examinathe  maps  (Figs.  324  to  334)  to  see  what  crops  are  raised. 

(23)  What  reasons  can  you  state  why  there  is  much  manufacturing' 
in  Illinois?  What  kinds  are  carried  on?  (24)  Of  what  value  ia  the 
lake  to  manufacturing?  (25)  State  the  reasons  why  Chicago  has 
developed  so  greatly.  (26)  What  other  cities  are  mentioned  in  this 
state?  For  what  is  each  important?  (27)  In  the  table  (p.  448)  find 
the  population  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  each  of  the  four  states 
so  far  reviewed,  and  compare  them.  (28)  Which  of  these  four  states 
is  the  largest ?  Which  smallest?  (Table,  p.  445.)  Compare  each  with 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  size.    In  population  (table,  p.  445). 

Michigan  {Mich.}. —  (29)  What  lakes  does  this  state  border?  Of 
what  advantage  is  this  ?  (30)  What  disadvantage  can  you  see  in  the 
fact  that  water  separates  the  lower  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan? (31)  Ice  stops  lake  traffic  in  winter.  What  effect  must  this 
have  ?  (32)  Into  what  waters  does  this  state  drain  ?  Contrast  this  with 
the  other  states.  (33)  Where  are  most  of  the  large  cities?  Why 
there?  (34)  For  what  is  each  important?  (35)  What  reasons  can 
you  give  for  the  location  of  Detroit?  (36)  What  important  products 
come  from  Michigan  ? 

Wisconsin  (Wis.). — (37)  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  this  state? 
For  what  important?    (38)  What  other  cities  are  mentioned  in  the 
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text?    What  i-  done,  in  each?    (80)  Compare  Wisconsin  with  Michi- 
gan in  relief;  in  industries:   in  mineral  products.;   in  eropfl  (sefl 
::l'1    to  884);   in  the  si/..-  ol  cities.     (  lo)   What  effect  must   -t i i -    : 

iiivr  upon  the  climate?    Would  this  influence  i>e  greai  than 

in  Michigan  v  Why!  (41)  If  there  were  coal  beds  in northern  Wis- 
consin, what  affect  might  it  have  upon  Chicago,  dayeland,  and  the 

coal  mining  ol  Pennsylvania? 

Minnesota  (Minn.).  —  (43)  On   Figure  64  find  the  summer  tem- 
perature  of    northern    Minnesota.      On    Figure    €,'A    find    Hi" 
temperature.     How  much  difference  do  you  find?    Compare  that  with 
icivnre  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Sau  Fran  48)  Where 

does   the    Mississippi    River   rise?     (44)    What  ocean    receive 
re  that  fall  upon  Minnesota  ?    Through  what  riven?    (45)  What 

iudu-i  I  on  in  this  state?     <  In)    What  crops  are  raised  ? 

(17)    Name   the   three   largest   cities,  and   tell  why  each  is  important. 

(48)  How  does  thai  tapere  with  Boston  1    With  Cincinnati? 

/„-/•,;  (/,,.).  —  ( i'i)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  924  t<»  ct!)  to  see 
what  crops  are  iai.se. I  in  this,  stale.  (80)  What  other  important  in- 
dustries are  carried  on?  (SI)  Name  the  largest  cities.  For  what 
not.  i?   (62)  Much  corn  is  raised  here  |  what  must  he  done  with  it? 

hfivowi    (^f^>.).  —  (68)    How    do   the    summer    and    winter 

peratures  compare   with   those,  of  Minnesota  (see  Figs.  6'5  ami  84) 

(54)   What  influence  must  this  have  upon  the  crops?    Examine  Fii^ 

I  in  8 8  I  to  see  how  much  influence  this  difference  |  Why 

are  SO  few  towns  found  in   the  Southwestern   part?     ("><'.)    Name  and 

locate  the  two  Largest  cities*   For  what  Is  each  Lmportanl  ?   (57)  What 

other  cities  nre  mentioned?  (58)  Find  the  population  of  St.  Louis 
(table,  p.  317);  compare  it  with  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  B  what  reasons  you  can  for  its  great 

Kauris  ( 'Kan. ).  —  1 80 )  Why  are  the  cities  confined  to  tli 

part?    <«ll)   What  are  the  industries  of  the  west?    Why?    (82)   What 
d   in  Kansas  (FlgBi  B94    to  884).      (88)    N'am-  the  prin- 
cipal cities.     For  whal  is  each  noted? 

Nebraska  (Xeb.). —  (64)  How  do  the  industries  of  Nebraska  com- 
pare with  those  of  Kansas?    Why?    (65)  How  are  these  states  alike 
M  regard  to  location  of  cities?    (88)  What  cities  in  Nebraska  am 
mentioned?     (t!7)  For  what  is  Omaha  noted?     Why  may  we  expect 
it  to  increase  in  importance  in  this  respect? 

Aforl  i  ( A'.  />  and  S.  D.) .  —  (68)  These  two  states 

were  formerly  the  territory  of  Dakota.     What  reason  Ban  vmi  M 
making  two  states  out  of  the  one  territo:  |  Q9)   How  do  the  indus- 
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tries  of  the  two  states  compare  with  those  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas? 
(70)  Look  at  the  corn  and  wheat  maps  (Figs.  324  and  321.5)  to  see 
wli'-rii  most  wheat  and  corn  are  produced.  Is  North  Dakota  more  or 
less  important  than  Kansas  as  a  corn-producing  state?  Answer  the 
same  for  wheat.  Tell  why  this  is  so.  (71)  Of  what  advantage  would 
it  he  to  Fargo  If  a  deep  river  extended  from  that  city  to  Duhith  'I 
(72)  What  do  the  Black  Hills  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  South 
Dakota? 

General.  —  (73)  Which  state  is  the  largest  in  this  group  ?  (Table, 
p,  !  15.)  Which  smallest?  Compare  each  of  these  with  Mass.,  R.T., 
N.Y.,  N.C.,  and  Tex.  (74)  Which  of  the  Central  States  has  the  most 
inhabitants?  (Table,  p.  445.)  Which  the  least?  Compare  each  of 
these  with  Mass.,  R.L,  N.Y.,  N.C.,  and  Tex.  (75)  Find  the  ten 
largest  cities  (table,  p.  448).  How  does  their  total  population  compare 
with  that  of  the  ten  largest  in  each  of  the  other  groups  of  states? 

ftuooKSTioxs.  —  (1 )  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  Western  prai- 
ries. (2)  Find  how  much  earlier  in  the  fall  frosts  come  in  Minneapo- 
lis than  in  Memphis.  (3)  Mention  several  advantages  of  farm  life 
over  city  life,  (4)  How  do  farms  that  you  have  seen  differ  from  the 
Illinois  farm  described  in  the  text?  (5)  Find  other  uses  of  corn  be- 
sides those  mentioned.  (fi)  How  does  the  wind  often  help  ranch  cattle 
to  obtain  food  in  winter?  (7)  What  are  some  of  the  adventures  that 
cowboys  experience?  (8)  Why  are  coal  and  brick  especially  valuable 
in  a  prairie  country  ?  (9)  Examine  a  brickyard*  and  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  brick  making.  (10)  See  how  long  a  list  you  can  make  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  partly  or  wholly  out  of  copper.  (11)  Do  the  same 
in  regard  to  lead.  (12)  How  are  the  advantages  of  the  location  of 
Chicago  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Atlanta?  (13)  Where  is  the 
flour  that  you  eat  manufactured?  (14)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  great 
water  route  from  Duluth  to  New  York  City,  and  put  in  the  leading 
cities.  What  states  border  on  this  route?  (15)  Make  a  drawing  of 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  include  the  leading 
cities.  What  states  do  these  rivers  border  or  pass  through  ?  (16)  State 
clearly  the  advantages  of  these  water  ways.  (17)  Make  a  sketch  map 
of  the  Central  States,  including  principal  lakes,  rivers,  and  cities. 

For  References,  see  page  440. 
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Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Compare  this  group  with  each  of  the  < 
sections  in  relief  (Fig.  98);  in  climate  (Figs.  46,  03,  and  64);  rise 
(table,  p.  445);  population  (table,  p.  445).  (2)  Which  is  the  largest 
state?  The  smallest?  How  does  each  com  pure *  in  size  with  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Texas?  ('•))  What,  becomes  of  the  wat«'i  ol 
the  Humboldt  River?  (4)  Name  the  five  largest  rivers  j  \s  here  d06fl 
each  rise,  through  what  states  does  il  pass,  and  where  does  il  empty? 
(jS)  Xanie  the  priucipal  mountain  ranges;  the  plateaus  (Fig.  08). 
(0)  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  peak?  (p,  1~>7.)  (7)  W  ii^re  are 
bbe  laiy.-I  cities'.'  Why  there?  (8)  Find  the  Yo-rinile  and  Yellon- 
Whj  is  it  a  good  Idea  for  the  government  to  set  aaide 
interesting  places  as  national  parks'.-1     (!')   Name  the  stales  having  a 

geaeoaet     (io)  Name  those  draining  mainly  in   entirely  into  the 
Pacific.     Into  the  Atlantic.     Into  the  Great  Basin. 


Early  Settlements.  —  While,  the  pioneei'H  were  settling 
the  prairies  of  the  Central  States,  almost  nothing  was 
knows  about  the  Far  West.  The  Spanish  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the 
Southern    por- 

tion,  and  many 
of  their  names 
ate  still  re- 
tained, as  New 
Mexico,  Lob 
Angeles,  and 
San  Franeiseo. 

In;.  312. 

k  a  Spanish  ral&siou  in  Boot  Fonda— a  retto  of 

was  disian  ered  Ou  daj  i  when  tbat  Motion  belonged  to  Spuiu. 

881 
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in  the  stivim  gK*vehl  of  California,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  left  farms,  factories,  ami  homes  in  a  mad 
rush  for  the,  gold  fields.  Some  sailed  all  the  way  around 
South  America  ;  others  crossed  the  Isthmus  <»t'  Panama  5 
but  many  travelled  overland,  running  the  risk  of  attack 
from  Indians  and  of  death  from  thirst.  There  were  then 
no  railways  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  journey  was 
long  and  tedious. 

For  ages  the  precious  metal  had  lain  scattered  through  In 
«!,s  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Then,  as  the  moun- 
tains slowly  crumbled,  it  had  bee u  washed  into  the  streams. 
Most  minerals  -h<  ay  when  exposed  to  the  air;  but  gold  al ways 
remains  bright.  Being  heavier  than  most  minerals,  the  gold 
in  the  streams  dragged  along  at  the  bottom,  lodging  here  and 
there  in  the  stream  beds,  oftentimes  in  little  pockets  or  behind 
boulders  where  the  current  was  checked. 

It  was  this  gold  that  the  early  gold  hunters,  or  prospec£orat 
were  seeking,  and  they  obtained  it  in  a  very  .simple  manner. 
Placing  some  of  the  stream  gravel  in  a  pan  of  water  (Fig.  342  k 
they  rocked  it  back  and  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
heavier  particles  of  gold  to  separate  from  the  gravel,  while 
the  lighter  minerals  were  thrown  away.  The  prospectors  were 
sometimes  rewarded  by  finding  large  lumps  of  gold,  called 
nuggets,  worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  discovery  of  gold  quickly  drew  so  many  persons  to 
California  that  the  territory  was  able  to  enter  the  Union 
as  a  state  in  1850;  and,  as  the  search  for  the  precious 
metal  was  carried  farther  and  farther,  the  West  soon  be- 
came explored  and  settled.  Railways  were  built  across 
the  mountains  (Fig.  213),  and  many  industries,  such  as 
farming,  lumbering,  and  ranching,  have  followed  mining. 
Indeed,  in  many  sections  these  industries  are  now  much 
more  important  than  even  gold  and  silver  mining. 
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Fui.  813, 
A  railway  winding  about  as  il  draSHfl  tin:  li  '<kv  Mount  ;•  i 

Physiography.  — The  Western  States  are  made  trpatmosl 
entirely  of  plateaus  and  mountains.     Most  of  the  surface 

is  more  than  ;t  mile  ahovr  sea-level,   while  some  mOUD 

peals  are  two  and  three  miles  in  height. 

The  extreni  □  portion  is  a  continuation  of  the 

Great  Plains  (|».  248),  which  reach  to  the  very  hase  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  mountains  (  Big.  -11  )  ai 
entirely  serosa  the  country  Into  Mexico  on  tin*  south  and 
Canada  on  the  north.  Thej  are  made  up  o!  i  targe  num- 
ber of  range*  and  ridges,  which  attain  their  greatest 
height  in  Colorado. 

A  long  distance  fitrtlicr  west,  and   almost    parallel   with 

the  Rockies,  is  another  system  of  mountains,  tailed  the 

Sierra   Nevada    Mountains    in    California   and   the  Cascade 

Ranges  in  Oregon  and  Washington,    still  farther 

and  close  to  the  coast,  is  a  third  scries,  known  as  the  Coast 

Ranges,  which  in  places  rise  direct!)  out  of  the  o» 
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lust  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  plateau,  dotted 
with  numerous  mountain  peaks  and  small  ridges,  h  is 
higher  at  the  two  ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts  (Fig.  96)  :  (1)  the  great  Columbia 
plateau  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  on  the  north  ; 
C2)  the  Colorado  plateau  of  Arizona  and  Utah  on  the  south; 

(3)  the  Great  Brain  of   Utah  and  Nevada   l-i 
the  two.     The  numerous  short  north  and  south  mountain 
ranges  in  the  Great  Basin  are  called  the  Basin  Ranges. 

Between  the  Sierra  Nevada  Cascade  system  ami  the  Coast 
Ranges  there  is  an  area  of  lowland  (Fig,  21  1).  Tn  California 
and    Oregon    this 


is  s  fertile  val- 
ley ;  i"  Washing- 
ton it  is  occupied 
by  Paget  Sound. 

Throughout 
must  of  this  West- 
ern country  evi- 
dences Of  Y<il<';iliii 

action  abound  (p. 
8).  Some  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  are 
extinct  volcanoes, 
as     Mt.     Hauler, 


fig.  n& 

Mt.  Huud,  Oregon. 


within  eight  of  T\<  <>ua.  Washington;   Mt.  Hood  (Fig.  5 

U  from  PuktlaxI',  Oregon;  ami  Mr.  Shasta,  hi  northern 

California. 

The  influence  of  lava  on  the  West  is  marked.     For  hum 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  it  forms  the  rock  of  the  country, 
and  through  its  decay  has  produced  a  soil  which  is  very  fertile. 
It  covers  the  plateaus,  especially  in  the  north,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  for  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the  \\ 

Even    more    important   still  is  the  effect  of  the  lava  upon 
the  formation  of  minerals.     Veins  of  gold  and  silver  usually 


(KTipy  cracks  in  the  rock  which  have  been  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  strata  while  the  mountains  were  forming.  Through 
fefepBfl  cracks  water  passes,  heated  so  hot  by  contact  with  the 
vulcanic  rocks  that  it  is  able  to  carry  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion. As  the  water  cools,  on  neariug  the  surface,  it  cannot  hold 
all  of  its  mineral  burden  in  solution,  and  therefore  deposits  a 
part  of  the  metal  on  the  walls  of  these  cracks.  Ln  this  way 
many  valuable  veins  of  metal  have  been  slowly  gathered,  and 
it  is  for  these  that  thousands  of  miners  are  now  searching. 

Climate.  —  Unlike  the  East,  where  the  climate  is  very 
uniform  over  large  sections,  the  West  is  a  region  of  con- 
trasts, with  a  great  variety  of  climate  from  place  to  place. 
The  most  general  fact  about  the  climate  rf  this  vast 
Western  region  is  its  aridity.  It  is  almost  everywhere  so 
dry  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  without  irrigation. 
Only  among  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains,  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia, is  there  rainfall  enough  for  forests  or  for  farming. 
Thus,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  entire  continent  is  a  partial 
or  complete  desert. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  the  damp  prevailing  west- 
erlies bring  so  much  vapor  that  the  rainfall  is  heavy  (p.  51). 
Indeed,  near  the  coast  of  Washington  there  is  a  rainfall 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  (Fig. 
46),  the  heaviest  rain  coming  in  winter.  But  being  robbed 
of  its  vapor  in  crossing  the  mountains,  the  air  descends 
on  the  eastern  side  so  dry  that  agriculture  is  possible  only 
in  a  few  sections,  as  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  and  in 
the  wheat  district  of  central  and  eastern  Washington. 

A  part  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona  is  a  true  desert, 
and  portions  of  each  of  the  other  states  approach  it.  North 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  example,  not  a  tree  nor  even  a 
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shrub  is  to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles.     The  entire  si  ir- 
is covered  by  a  glistening  whitish  substance  called 
alkali     In  other  regions  dreary  wastes  extend  hundreds 
of  mill's,  interrupted  only  by 
cacti  and  a  few  other  arid  land 
plants,   by   rocky   ledges,  and 
by  occasional  mountain  peaks. 
The  lack  of  water  Efl  shown 
on  the  map  by  the  scarcity  of 
uns  in  and  near  Nevada. 

That  Beetion  is  a  real  basin, 
having  a  rim  higher  khan  the 
centre,  and  is  called  the  Great 

liaxin  (Tig.  yn').  Its  lew 
streams  either  ll"\\    into  shal- 

Lowsall  Lakes,  which  arc  grow* 
iug  i  more  salt  as  the 

years  pass,  or  the]  up  and 

disappear  in  the  sand. 

That  rain  falls  un  tin 
mountains  and  plateaus  of  the 
West  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous large  rivers  which  have 
their  sources  there.  Name  and 
Locate  those  Sowing  from  the 
Mountains  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Trace  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  rivers  thai  empty 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Although  long,  these  rivers  are 
navigable,  partly  because  of  the  steep  slopes,  and 
partly  because  of  the  lack  of  water.  Indeed,  during  the 
dry  summer  season,  many,  like  the  Hio  Grande,  almost 
disappear  in  the   middle  part   of  their  course. 


Fig.  US. 

Some  of  the  giaut  trees  that 
in  the  raiuy  Northwest. 
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The  importance  of  even  the  higher  plateaus  in  condensing 
the  vapor  is  well  illustrated  by  the  highlands  of  central  Ari- 
zona. A  person  travelling  eastward  from  Los  Angeles,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  upon  reaching  the 
Colorado  River  in  the  evening,  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  about  500  feet  above  sea-level.  If  it  is  summer,  the 
thermometer  may  register  from  110°  to  120°  in  the  shade,  for 
this  is  the  hottest  regiou  in  the  United  States,  hotter  than 
many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  leaving  the  river,  the 
train  ascends  the  Colorado  plateau,  7000  feet  high,  and  the  next 
morning  the  traveller  is  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  while  the 
almost  unbearable  heat  of  the  previous  day  is  replaced  by  a 
delieiously  cool  air.  As  if  by  magic  the  scene  is  changed, 
simply  because,  ou  the  elevated  plateau,  the  air  is  cooler  and 
the  vapor  can  therefore  be  condensed  into  rain. 

Mineral  Products.  —  As  we  have  already  seen,  mining 
was  the  first  industry  to  attract  large  numbers  of  pioneers 
to  the  Far  West.  Every  one  of  the  Western  States  con- 
tains mineral  deposits  of  some  kind,  as  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  and  coal.  This  region  is  now  the  most 
important  mining  district  in  the  world. 

Much  of  the  land  is  still  owned  by  the  government  and 
all  ore  that  is  discovered  upon  it  belongs  to  the  finder. 
Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  become  the  owner 
of  a  valuable  mine,  if  he  can  find  one  on  government  land. 
Consequently,  hundreds  of  prospectors  are  digging  tun- 
nels into  the  earth  wherever  they  believe  they  may  obtain 
ore.  In  most  cases  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment, 
but  they  keep  on,  moving  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes, 
however,  valuable  ore  is  found,  and  then  the  poor  pro- 
spectors become  suddenly  rich. 

Much  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  gravels  of  stream 
beds  where  water  no  longer  flows.     In  many  places  these 
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dry  beds  are  near  the  surface,  so  that  mining  is  easy  :  in 
others,  they  have  been  covered  up  by  a  thick  blanket  of 
hard  lava,  beneath  which  the  miners  are  obliged  to  tunnel 
in  order  to  follow  them. 

Very  early  the  miners  became  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
"panning"  of  the  gold,  as  washing  the  gravel  in  pans 
was  called   (p.  282).     They  then  adopted   the   far   mora 


Fio.  JIT. 
Washing  gold  from  gravel  beds  in  California  by  means  of  hydraulic  minim:. 

speedy  plan  of  hydraulic  mhiimj.  By  this  method  a  power- 
ful stream  of  water  is  turned  against  a  gravel  bank  from 
the  nozzle  of   a  hose,  washing  the   gravel   rapidly   away 

.  217).    The  water)  gravel,  and  gold  are  Led  into 

►ply  sloping  troughs,  or  shtisety  which  have  numerous 

little  ban  of  wood,  called  /•////..-.•.  across  their  bottom.    The 

water,  with  its  load  of  gi  ikes  over  the  riffles  to  the 

end  of  the  sluices,  where  the  coarser  gravel  is  dropped; 
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but  the  gold,  being  so  heavy,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sluices  and  is  caught  behind  the  riffles  From  there  it  is 
later  collect  B  I 

Much  gold  has  been  obtained  from  the  gravels  q 
western  Vtotefl  beaiden  California.      For  example,  even  the 
gravel  out  of  which  some  of  the  streets  of  Hklkxa.  Mon- 
tana,  are   built    1ms 
been     washed     for 

-old. 

Another  method 
of  mining  gold,  and 
the    one    by    which 

must    of    that    metal 

med,   is 

to  dig  into  the  solid 

tock.  The  shafts  and 

tunnels  follow  the 
veins  from  which 
the  g  >ld  in  I  he  grav- 
els originally  fninc. 
In  the  veins,  the 
metal  is  found  mixed 
with  other  minerals 
which  are  of  little 
or  no  value  ;  hut 
the    gold   oeeurs    in 


Fin.  918. 


Ouray,  a  thriving  mining  town  in  Colorado, 
nestled  in  a  mountain  valley  and  enclosed 
by  lofty  mountain  peaks. 

; 

1 


such  small   grains   that  one  may  spend   days  in   a   mine 
looking  for  it,  without  Be&ng  any. 

One  of  the  mosi  ible  niiuiup;  districts  in  Hie  world 

was  that  of  the  Comstoc-k  Lode  at   Virginia  City, 
The  vein  was  irregular  in  richness,  Bome  parts,  called  "bonan- 
zas,*'  containing  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  vast  quant 
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were  taken  out,  while  elsewhere  it  was  much  more  barren. 
So  much  metal  was  obtained  Eton  this  single  vein  that  Nevada 
at  one  time  produced  more  silver  than  all  the  other  states  put 
together,  and  more  gold  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
So  many  people  moved  there  then  that  Nevada  territory  be- 
came a  state  in  1864;  and  Virginia  'ity,  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  grew  to  be  a  thriving  eity. 

As  the  mine  went  deeper,  hot   water  with  a  temperature  of 
L70    entered  it.    This  Caused  the  temperature  in  the  mine  to  be 

almost  unbearable,    lee-eold  air  was  forced  in.  and  machinery 

and  mules  were  made  to  do  most  of  the  work;  but  even  then 
fainted  at  their  posts,  and  the  mine  was  finally  abandoned. 
In  consequence  of  this,  people  drifted  away  from  Virginia  City, 
and  Nevada  became  almost  deserted.  What  is  its  present  popu- 
lation '  •  ftp. 446.)  •  n!ii|i;in'  it  v.itli  New  York  <'ity  in  popula- 
tion (see  p.  447).     'With  the  large  city  nearest  to  your  home. 


21ft 

A  western  stage  BMfli  Mljgbg  a  OSOWd  "f  miners  into  n  newly  disr- 
mining  camp,  as  miners  were  carried  into  Cripple  t'reek  a  dw  years  ago. 

At  the  present  tinm  Colorado  pi  1  'duces  more  gold  and 
silver  titan  any  Other  staU  (  Bigs,  842  and  B48),  and  much 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  besides.  Among  the  moun- 
tains, one  sees  mines  aln  -y  where  ;  but  one  of  the 
most  noted  mining  districts  is  near  Lkadyii.i.r,  a  ri 
in  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.      Another 
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well-known  mining  town  in  Colorado  is  CbTPPIiE  Creek. 
A  few  years  ago  no  town  exist*  <1  there,  and  tin-  ore.  which 
has  now  become  bo  valuable,  was  not  recognized  as  ore  by 
the  prospectors.  Finally,  when  some  our  discovered 
gold,  at  once,  as  in  previous  cases  where  that  metal  has 
been  discovered,  thousands  of  people  rushed  in  from 
directions  and  a  city  sprang  up  almost  in  a  day. 

After  the  ore  is  taken  from  the  mines  it  must  he  crushed. 
the  worthless  parts  must  he  washed   out.  and  the  renin 

bo  the  smdton  (Fig;  220),  where  th<  ied  bj 


A  Mueller  :it  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

i  plicated  process.  The  machinery  for  crushing  and  smell- 
ing is  so  expensive  that  ores  from  many  mines  are  )n1  0  one 
place,  and  must  sometimes  he  carried  a  long  distance.  The 
mines  near  Leadville  send  their  ore  to  thai  ml    h:iii\ 

mines  in  Colorado  ship  ore  to  the  smelters  at  ]>knter  and 
Pueblo. 

The  western  half  of  Montana  is  another  great  mini 
sivtinn.     Helena  has  already  been   mentioned  (p.  290); 

bin  no  portion  of  the  state  is  noM  no  important  for  min- 
ing as  Btttte.  There  the  principal  metal  is  copper, 
although  some  gold  ami  silver  are  mixed  with  the  <>re. 
More  copper  is  produced  at  Ikitte  than  in  any  other  □ 
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ing  district  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  very  extensive. 
reaching  several  thousand  feet  into  the  earth  and  having 
miles  of  tunnels,  through  which  one  might  wander  for 
•lays  without    finding  his  way  out. 

Much  of  the  ore  is  crushed  and  reduced  in  smelters 
within  the  city  limits.  In  the  process,  fumes  of  sulphur 
pool  forth  from  the  tall  chimneys,  and  settle  to  the 
ground,  killing  almost  all  vegetation,  and  causing  the  city 
and  its  immediate  surroundings  to  present  a  barren,  deso- 
late appearance. 

As  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  the  principal  industry  in  Ari- 
zona is  mining,  mindi  eopper,  silver,  lead,  and  .ur<>ld  being  pro- 
duced*    One  of  the*  largest  cities  in  the  territory  is  Tc<  ><.\. 

i.  together  Willi  the  others,  is  mainly  Kinged  in  hu. 
OOnneoted  with  mining.     There  is  also  much  mining  in  each  of 
the  oilier  Western  States,  especially  in  Idaho.  I' tali,  and  New 
.Mexico. 

lion  is  found  in  several  of  the  st;i  i1  is  not  mined  bo 

any  extent  excepting  west  of  IYeiilo,  in  Colorado.     Coalj  usu- 
ally of  poor  quality,  also  occurs  in  many  sections  ;  hut  a  very 
good  grade  of  coal  is  produced  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  si, 
Washington. 


Lumbering.  —  Because  oi  the  extensive  developmei) 
mining  there  is  mueh  lumbering.     The  R  hi  ioni 

consume  millions  of  feet  per  year.      In  the  mines  he 
timben  we  placed  upright  and  close  together  on  each  side 
of  a  tunnel,  with  orosspieoea  overhead,  to  prevent  the  rock 

from  caving  in.     Because  of  thfl  great  pressure  upon  them. 
timbers  more  than  a  fool   in  diameter  are  oftCB  hroken. 

While  a  greal  portion  ol  the  country  is  arid,  the  moun- 
tains and  some  oi  the  higher  plateaus  are  forested.  Thus 
the  mines,  which  are  usually  among  the  high  mountains, 
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A  lumbering  aoeoe  In  Wellington.    Her*  oxen  «lraw  the  se- 1 

are  generally  supplied  without  difficulty,  for  the  log* 
easily  brought  down  to  them  From  aboye. 

In   the  damp,  equable  rlimarc    near  the   north 
coast,  are  forests  of  <»iant    redwood,  fir.  cedar,  and  Bp 
trees  which  grow  to  r  greater  size  than  any  other 
the  world  (Figs.   17,  -Jin.  and  221).      While  th< 
Maine  and  Michigan  are   rarely   more  than  two  or   three: 

ii  diameter,  many  in    Washington   and    On 
from  six   to  ten  feel    through,  and   some  in  Calif 

much  largar. 

A  visit  to  a  lumbering  camp  near  Tacoma  will  show  I 
owing  to  rlie  size  <'f  1 1  ■  ♦*  trees,  and  to  the  climate,  the  work  is 
carried  on  very  differently  from  lumbering  in   Maine    t»   127). 
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The  men  are  able  to  work  both  winter 
and  summer.     They  select  a  tree  which 

perhaps  towers  upward  for  fcwo  hundred 

Feet,  —  that  is  higher  than  most  church 

pies,  —  ami  contains  as  much  as  Bf 

I  feet  of  himber,  or  enough, 

when   sawed   into   boardB,   to    build    a 

small  house.    Two  mm  &aw  and  chop  ai 

(Ms  tree  for  nearly  an  hour  (Fig.  222), 

(lie  t-r i ;* nt  begins  to  quiver.    When 

finally  it  falls,  i  wonderful  Bight  maj! 

be  seen.     Tli--  tree  bends  Blow  rj  ; 

I  Lena  Its  movement,  then  falls  to  the 
ground   with   a  mighty  roar,  breaking 
sized  trees,  against  which  it  falls, 
;>s  if  ttwy  were  twigs. 

After  the   branches  are  removed,  the 

ed     into    logs    of    i 


Fir. 

Washington.  Thauen 

stand  on  platforms  so 
as  to  reach  abnv.-  the 
decayed  wood  near 
the  bo 


One  of  thoiffea  i  v  to  lie  removed  from  tbd  fnrost  in  Washington 

small  cuglne,  used  to  draw  the  logs  to  the  railway,  is  also  shown. 
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lengths,  as  twenty-four,  thirty-two,  forty-eight  feet,  and  these 
are  dragged  to  a  railway  which  leads  up  into  the  forest.  Several 
of  these  sections  are  then  fastened  together,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  dragged  between  the  rails  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
everal  miles  away.  There  they  are  piled  upon  flat  ears 
and  taken  to  the  mills,  a  single  section  sometimes  occup 
an  entire  ear.  Many  go  to  Tacoma  and  Skatti.e,  where  there 
are  enormous  sawmills.  Since  there  is  so  much  lumber,  many 
of  the  Btreeta  of  Tacoma,  and  other  places  in  this  region. 

1  with  thick  planks  instead  of  stone  or  asphalt. 


.V 


m*' 


\\>.  sal 

Harvesting  wheat  in  Hi  i  the  Paloose  region  of  Washing- 

ton. By  this  machine,  drawn  by  many  mules,  the  wheat  is  both  nit  and 
Ml  Into  bundles  at  the  same  time.  A  farm  must  be  very  large  to  make 
such  an  exuvusive  machine  \>a\ 

Agriculture.  — Farming  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
well-watered  section  of  the  North-west  (Fig.  224).  This 
is  a  wheat-producing  country  like  the  Red  River  valley. 
Indeed,  some  oi  tin  farms  arc  even  larger  than  the  Daly- 
rymple  farm  (p.  246).  Barley  is  another  common  grain 
and  much  hay  is  also  raised.  During  harvest  season  the 
air  is  so  dry  that  both  hay  and  grain  may  be  left  out  for 
weeks  with  little  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  rain. 

Great  quantities  of  fruit  are  also  raised  in  this  region. 
In  the  north  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  are  produced  j  l.ut 
in  the  south,  as  for  instance  near  Stockton",  and  Sacra- 
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mknt'.i,  the  capital  of  California,  are  groves  of  oranges, 
Lemons,  olives,  and  figs,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  grow 
only  in  warm  climates. 

Hut  the  "lily  way  in  which  farming  is  possible  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  West  is  by  means  of  irrigation  (Fig, 
226},  The  influence  of  irrigation  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  region  near  Denver,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
plain.  This  is  crossed,  however,  by  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River,  l'mm  which  a  ditch  as  large  as  a  canal  is 
Led  out  up. .n  the  plain.  The  river  itself  has  a  rapid  fail ; 
but  just  enough  slope  has  been  given  to  the  ditch  to  secure 
i  flow  of  the  water.  By  tins  means  the  land  between  the 
ditch  and  the  rher  is  ,it  a  lower  level  than  the  ditch,  and 
may  therefore  !"•  readied  by  the  water. 

Smaller  branches  are  led  oil  from  the  main  ditch,  and 
each  of  these  is  divided  and  subdivided  to  supply  farms 
along  its  course.  When  a  field  needs  water,  the  ditch  is 
tapped  and  the 
held  flooded,  or 
else  the  water 
is  led  into  little 
furrows  a  few 
feet  apart.  The 
method  fol- 
lowed depends 
upon  the  kind 
of  crop  that  is 
under  cultivation.  As  there  is  danger  that  the  supply  of 
water  may  not  last  through  the  summer,  reservoirs  (Fig. 
225)  are  built  to  store  the  water  from  the  spring  freshets; 
and  when  needed,  this  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  ditch. 

Of  course  such  an  arrangement  is  expensive,  and  each 


A  reservoir  for  irrigation  near  Suu  I>iego,  California. 
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farmer  must  pay  for  his  water  at  a  certain  rate,  as  each 
house  in  a  city  pays  for  its  water  or  gas.  That  one  can 
afford  to  do  BO  is  well  shown  in  this  case.  On  the  II] 
Bide  of  the  ditch,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  water, 
the  hind  is  fit  only  for  grazing;  but  that  which  can  be 
irrigated  is  covered  with  cultivated  fields  of  grain,  v 
tables,  and  alfalfa.  The  latter  is  a  very  nutritions  | <l;m? 
w  Inch,  like  clover  and  hay,  is  fed  to  stock. 

Without  irrigation,  crops  could  not  be  grown  in  this 
vicinity,  but  would  need  to  be  brought  several  hundred 


Fio.  820. 
Au  irrigation  ditch  oil  the  plains  near  Billings,  Montana. 

miles,  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  states.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  irrigation  must  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  settlement  of  the  West.  Without  it 
Denver  and  Pueblo  would  not  be  the  cities  that  they 
are  ;  and,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  score* 
of  mining  towns  would  not  be  in  existence. 

Wherever  the  waters  of  the  rivers  are  led  out  over  the 
fields,  people  form  settlements  and  often  small  cities. 
That  is  the  case  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  Cheyenne  and 
Laramie,  the  principal  cities  in  Wyoming,  and  numerous 
other  places. 
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One  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  the  arid  lands  is  in 
Utah.  Most  of  that  state  was  origiually  almost  a  desert,  but 
large  areas  have  been  entirely  changed  by  tlie  Mormons,  a 
peculiar  sect  organized  by  Joseph  Smith  in  New  York  in  1830. 

I  11. In  tin'  leadership  of  Hrigharu  Young  these  people  mi- 
grated into  the  then  unknown  West  and  settled  a  few  miles 
from  Great  Bait  Lake.  There  they  commenced  to  build  Salt 
Lake  Oitv,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
tin  country.  They  also  began  to  raise  crops  by  irrigation,  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  and  to  convert  portions  of  the  desert  waste 
into  In  miens. 

Since  the  Mormons  discouraged  milling  as  much  as  possible, 
until  recently  mines  were  little  developed  in  Utah.     I 

while  they  also  sueeeeded  in  beeping  out  the  ''gentiles,"  as 
they  called  those  who  did  not  accept  their  teachings.  Mean- 
while their  own  numbers  increased  rapidly,  and  the\  spread 
even  into  Wyoming,  [daho,  and  other  places  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  raise  crops  by  irrigati 0 

With  the  discovery  of  rich  ores,  however,  other  people  I 
pushed  into  Utah,  building  the  ratlwaj  centre  of  Oonas  north 

•  capital,  and  now  making  up  fully  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Bait  Lake  City  itself. 

Southern  California  is  a  third  section  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive Irrigation.  The  mountains  of  the  neighborhood 
condense  the  vapor,  and  the  water  is  led  into  long  irrigat- 
ing ditches  and  stored  in  immense  reservoirs  (Fig.  226). 
The  region  is  far  south  and  its  shores  are  bathed  by  warm 
ocean  waters,  bo  that  the  climate  is  warm  and  delightful. 

Although  the  land  is  by  nature  almost  •  desert,  the  addi- 

i-  to  the  fertile  soil  has  changed  the  country 

about  Los  Angeles  to  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 

I.      This   region   produces  oranges,  lemons,    peat 
pears,    grapes,   figs,    olives,    walnuts,    almonds,    and    imiuv 
other  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuls. 
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IV.,. 
An  irrigation  diu-li  ihul  SVpfpUe*  w:it--r  t<>  BADQ6  of  the  orange  grovea  of  soul 

I    ilifoiiiia. 

Among  lli^  fruits  tl»"  fmmou  is  the  orange,  especially 

the  seedless  navel  orange.    Iu  the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles 
every  home  has  it  i   in  i  i    cases  is  en.1 

surrounded   by  groves  od 

tin-in.     The  winter  BOS 

Eor 

be  picked  from  the  I 

about  the  middle  of    N<> 

be  gathered  until   Febru- 

or    later.     'I 
i'ii1  from  the 
uet'ording    to 
230),     theu     packed     in 
boxes  aii' 

The  groves  of  all  ki 
are   planted    in    straight 
rows,  and  are  kept  so  clean 
by     frequent     plougl 
that  scarcely  a  we 
be  seen.     In  this 


An  orange  grove  near  Los  Angeles.    No- 
I  he  snow-capped  mountains  in  the 
background  from  which  water  for  irri- 
gation in  obtained. 


reed  is  to 
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they  contrast   very  strikingly   with    the   orchards,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds*  that  are  Been  upon  farms  of  the  East. 

Besides  I'mit  in  the  fresh  state,  immense  quantities  of  fruit, 
such  as  peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  grapes  (Fig.  2 
are  di  ed,  usually  by 
•  >sure  to  the  sun. 
in  the  Eastern  Sn 

fruit  would   decay  if 
left  OUt  Of  doors  ;  but 

in  the  sunny  climi 
of  the  arid  land 

dries  quickly.    (>  El 

qua  A  trult  are 

also  canned,  as  near 

Baltimore  and  else* 

where  in  the  1 


....  ,      ,.  I'l.-king oranctt nMur  Lot  AngsA 

1  hoiisaudsni  ji.t- 

Bons  Eroni  tin-  East  were  originally  attracted  to  southern 
California  Ijv  the  mild  climate  ;  hut  seeing  the  opportunity 

for  fruit  rail 

tip;,    started  or- 

e  groves.  Aa 

B   result   of   this, 

Lob  Ani;ki.i:s 
has  rapidly 
gron  n  lo  a  oil  \ 
of  more  than  a 

hum  I  red      thou- 

Fio.  230.  id  inhabitants 

Sorting ftod  i-iukinf  orange*.  (  l''i'„'.--17"),  while 

near  by  are  numerous  smaller  cities.     Land  that  a  few 

ago  was  almost  a  desert,  and  worth  at  best  only  a  few  dol- 

!iMN\  supports  flourishing  groves-  of  fruit. 
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to  grazing;  and  wherever  there  is  water  enough  Pot  bhc 

animals  to  drink,  Battle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  are 
found  (Fig.  282).  In  some  parts,  especially  where  the 
grass  IS  scanty,  herds  of  goats  are  raised. 

The  manner  in  which  a  cattle  ranch  in  Dakota  is  con- 
ducted was  described  on  page  248,  and  much  the  same  plan 
is  followed  for  eattle  anil  horses  in  the  Western  States. 
Sheep  ranching  is  conducted  somewhat  differently,  as  can 

1..'   B6Cn   feon    the    ranches   about    BlLLlN'ti.H,   Montana.        \ 


A  herd  of  sheep  \u  wiuter,  feeding  in  a  field  of  alfalfa  Qi  S,  Moulaua. 

•sized   ranch  has  from   twenty-live  thousand  to  huts 
thousand    head    oi   sheep.    which,    like   rattle,    may    be   fed 

partly  upon  the  government  land,  or  the  'range,"  and 
partly  on  land  fenced  in  and  owned  by  the  ranchman. 
During  the  coldest  winter  weather  the  sheep  are  in  many 
driven  into  protected  OOfTah  and  fed  on  alfalfa  (Fig. 
.  because  the  snow  on  the  RUlge  sometimes  becon. 
deep  that  they  cannot  obtain  food.  However,  the  tierce 
winds  of  the  open  plains  help  them  by  drifting  the  BUOW 
and  thus  leaving  open  patches  where  they  can  lind  gW 


:;«u 
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When  the  sheep  are  Seeding  on  the  range  one  man  wit  h  a 
(log  (Fig.  284)  WTO  herd  twenty-live  hundred:  and,  with 
I  horse  in  addition,  08  soniei  hues  takes  caiv  of  five  thou- 
sand.  Selecting  some  spot  near  water  For  a  camp,  the  herder 

drives  his  sheep  out  each  morning  and  back  at  night,  going 

day  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  Camp.      \N 
the  grass  i  in  one  place,  the  camp  is  moved;   then, 

from  another  point  as  a  centre,  they  wander  out  as  before. 


Pro.  S3*. 
A  sheep  herder,  ami  his  Hook  of  shei-p. 


The  life  of  the  herder  is  extremely  lonesome,  both  da\ 
night  being  spent  with  the  sheep.     Once  a  week  a  man  comes 
to  bring  him  food:  and  for  weeks,  and  even  months  at  a  time, 
that  is  the  only  company  he  has,  aside  from  his  sheep,  his  dog, 
and  possibly  his  horse. 

After  the  winter  is  over,  the  first  profit  to  the  ranchman 
comes  from  the  sale  of  the  pelts  of  sheep  which  have  died  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather.     He  expects  a  loss  of  about  hve  per 
a  year  from  this  cause ;  and  wolves  also  take  some. 


. 
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The  next  harvest  ironies  from  the  wool.      Men  who  mak-    it 
their  business  to  sheas  sheep  travel  in  squads  of  about  twenty- 
five.     They  erect  sheds  and  peni  near  some  sheep  centre, 
as  nii.i.ixi.s,  ami  shear  all  the  sheep  that  are  brought,  to  1 
Sometimes  shoe  i  ■  •.■  sheared  at  the  ranch;  but  many  con 
i    mm 'iv  desirable  to  drive  them  near  to  a  market,  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  drawing  the  wool  a  long  distance  to  the  railway 
station  (Fig.  285).     In  this  way  the  sheep  also  secure  Eoo 
the  range  while  on  the  journey  to  and  from  the  market. 

In  the  Southwestern  Stairs  sheep  are  often  sheared  tui 
yeai  ;  hut  further  north  it  1b  done  only  once,  and  then  as  near 


•  I.  drawn  bj  bvrorvi  oobodi  anU  rii  p  after  a  long  Journey 

(rnm  a  dfateilt    r:ui.-|i. 

the  month  of  JlUH    Bfl  p  --iWh\     Can  y«»u  Bttggesi a  reas<  i 

\fter  the   wool   is  ent.  it   is   pressed   into 
and    shipped    to   various    markets   in    the    East.      Where 
should  you  think  it  might  he  sent,  and  for  what-  pnrpO 

From  July  on,  manj  iheepan  joldfoi   uutton     Those  that 

n  three  to  Ave  years  old,  and  that  have  already  borne  a 
quanl  ool,  are  usually  selected  for  this  purpose;     The 

hides  are  useful   for   leal  le-r.  the  bones  foi  i«  utilizing  the  soil, 

,ni.i  i lie  tallov  t'" 

Territories.  —  Arizona  and    New    Mexico  are  still   terri- 
I,  although  Arizona   I  i  e  as  many  inhabitants  as 
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the  state  of   Nevada,  and    New 
Mexico    nearly    four    times 
many. 

This  is  the   region   in    a\  i 
of  the  most   highly  de 
oped  [ndi  ared  1>\ 

the  Spaniards  fp.  94),  and  here 
some  of  their  descendants  still 
occupy    reservations-     llowa 
inuoh  of  the  country  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Americans  and  Mexi 
who   have    formed    large    settle- 
iii. ails,    such    :is    ALBUQl 
the  largest  cii\    in   New  Me  n 


A  Xavajn  IndlftU  nirl  Bttd  OIW 

Vha  blankata  we 

these  Indians. 


The  Pueblo  Indians  iallj 

interesting,  foi        i        Ik  ra  sti 

Their  homes  are  built  of  sun-dried  clay,  or  adobe,  and  in 
cases  arc  entered  from  the  root  ns  of  a  ladder  (Figs. 

and  237).  They 
were  intended  as 
strongholds  for 
the  storing  o\ 
in  and  forpro 
i<m  against 
wanderuDgtribes 
which  might  at- 
tack them  at  any 
lime.  Other  In- 
dian houses,  the 
cliff-dwellinga  Fm 

( T'i'rs.     238    and  ni1  ll"'  rochy  flat-topped  hill,  well  above  * i ■ 

,     .,  ing  eouutrj    and  difficult   to  reach,  la  one  of  thi 

were    Dill  It  Indian  pueblos.    It  is  the  square  mass,  looking  aoiuo- 

on    the   Bides    of  what  like  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 
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cliffs      beneath 
overhanging 

ledges;  and  still 
others , 

240),    were    in 

caves    dug    out 
of  the  rocks. 

<mg  the 
early  Spanish 
settlements     is 


Fig. 

riifT-<l welling*,  bttill  in  * !»•-  ■ 

lug  cliffs. 


the   quaint  city   of   S.wtv  *•  -  .      M> 

There,  as  i  territory,  the  houses  are  mostly  low, 

■■  -t(  rj .  a 
buildings     I ' 
I'll  »h  is 

t  h  e  langu ags 
most  commonly 
beardj I  on  all 

hands    " 

I  he    primi :  i 
oust 

ttuv  For 

.  wheat, 
■  i 
threshed  out  by 

np- 

■ 

a and 

mped  by  go 
until  tin*  grain  is 

the    hull.      i 
grain    is    then 
tossed    into    the 

Houses  of  the  cliff-dwellers.  air  in  order  that 
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the  wind  may 
carry  away  the 
chaff.  However, 

in    in.. 

in  ktLlfig       ;i  :    d 


I  H 

i  ■  !!i  New 

Mtjxirci. 

other  industries 

arc  well  developed, 

and  there  are  many 
American     n 
deuts. 

SrENEKY  "V.-.-i.. 

In  many  places 
among  the  moun- 
tains there  are  sights  comparing  favorably  with  those  of 
the  Alps,  which  attract  so  many  Am-  abroad, 

views,  strangely  formed  cliffs,  deep  canyons,  and 
waterfalls  are  present  without  number.  Hut  among  all 
the  interesting  places  there  are  three  that  easily  surpass 
the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur.  These  are  the 
Yellowstone  National  Hark,  the  Colorado  Canyon,  and 
the  5Tosemite  Valley. 

The  Yellowstone  Park. — This  region,  chiefly  in  Wyo- 
ming, is  a  tract  of  land,  larger  than  Connecticut,  which 
the  government  has  set  aside  as  a  national  park.  It  is 
often  called  the  •*  Wonderland  of  America."  Among  tli<j 
many  objects  of  int<  >  boiling  boiling  mud 

springs  of  different   colors,   cl  iep  canyons,  and   waterfalls. 
Some  of  the  springs  are  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  bo 


i   -V-w  Mexico  town,  • 
adohe  house*  In  which  I 
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one  must,  be  on  the  constant  outlook  tecri  be  step  into 
one:  others  are  surrounded  by  a  rim  several  feet  high. 

A  stage  road  leads  from  the  Northern  Paejjte  Railway  be 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springe  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Park 
There,  From  openings  In  the  hillside,  heated  water  flu  •    ■] 

over  beautiful  tes  which  have  bean  built 

deposit  of  mineral  matter  brought  by  the  water.     Farther  on 

are  boiling  springs,  and  here  and  these  is  one.  failed 

from  which  hot  water  and  steam  occasionally  burst  forth  with 

great  violence,  sometimes  to  a,  height  of  100  or  200  feet  1 1 

—  1  —  -      "Old  Faithful,"  one  of  the  most,  regular  of  tin 

at  intervals  of  G~«  minutes,  to  a  height  of  100  t«>  l.'Hi  feet.     Others 

discharge  at  much  Longer  periods,  as  two  to  fchre*    boo 

several   days;    ;tnd  in  some  eases  the  roar  of  escaping  : 

lasts  for  hours  after  the  een  expelled.    The  out- 

bursts are  really  ex- 
plosions   of 
the  lie.it  being  sup- 
plied from  deep  in 

Beyond  the 
ser  basins  the  fel- 
ine   Lake     is 
reached,  a  beautiful 

sheet  of  water,  nes- 
tled   in    the 
tains  at  a  height   of 

Dearly     8000     fee< 

BOOTS    the    Sra,       its 

B    How    north- 
ward,   forming 

a  trii  '  the 


An  eruption  «.f  ..ue  of  the  jreyaers  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 


Missouri.     To  ma  uvon  of  this  river 

are  the  greatest  wanders  of  the  Park.    Soon     ;  aving  the 

Jake,  the  stream  narrows  and  quickens,  at  iter  leaps  100 
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feet  directly  downward,  A  short  distance  farther  on  it  tumbles 
308  feet  farther,  or  almost  twice  the  height  of  Niagara.  It 
then  runs  between  banks  which  extend  1000  feet  above  it. 

The  canyon  is  somewhat  winding,  with  numerous  bold  cliffs 
jutting  far  out  into  the  abyss  ;  and  from  these,  wonderful  and 
inspiring  views  may  be  obtained.  Far  below,  one  sees  the  sil- 
very stream,  too  distant  to  be  heard  as  it  dashes  along.  Across 
the  chasm,  a  half  mile  away,  dark  green  pines  fringe  the  bank  ; 
and  between  the  water  and  these  woods  are  gorgeously  colored 
rock  strata,  having  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Colorado  Canyon.  —  One  portion  of  the  Colorado  Can- 
yon, in  Arizona,  may  be  reached  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  wonderful  Yellowstone  Can- 
yon, just  described,  is  a  pygmy  compared  with  this. 

As  one  first  looks  out  over  the  canyon  he  sees  nothing 
but  towers,  pinnacles,  many-colored  layers  of  rock,  and 
apparently  bottomless  depths.  When  he  finally  takes  a 
position  from  which  the  thread-like  stream  below  can  be 
spied  in  the  abyss,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  little 
water  could  have  wrought  such  mighty  havoc. 

The  difficult  path  which  leads  to  the  bottom  is  seven 
miles  long,  and  the  trip  down  and  back  is  a  full  day's 
journey  ;  but  without  making  it,  one  fails  to  appreciate 
fully  the  marvellous  carving,  sculpturing,  and  coloring. 
At  the  bottom  the  scene  is  entirely  changed ;  and,  as  one 
looks  upward  to  see  himself  shut  in  by  walls  which  seem 
to  extend  to  the  very  heavens,  his  own  littleness  and  tbe 
immensity  of  the  work  of  Nature  are  wonderfully  im- 
pressed upon  him. 

For  three  hundred  miles  the  river  flows  at  the  bottom  of 
this  deeply  cut  canyon,  and  hence  serves  as  a  very  complete 
barrier  to  travellers.  A  person  living  on  one  side,  where  he 
could  look  across  to  the  other  side,  ten  miles  away,  would  need 


to  travel  hundreds  <•!  miles  to  reach  thai  re  no 

railways  or  roadfl  leading  across. 

Yosemite  Valley.  —  This   iPOnderfoJ  valley,  on   the  western 
slope  of   the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  <  'alii'oniia.  presents 

different  views  Eroio  thoai  deserib  ima*of 

nifieent  are  formed  by  the  yosemite  River,  which 
l  over  a  prec  to  the  valley  below.     In  one  mighty 

l<-aj>  the  water  deseemls  1  oOU  feet,  forming  the  Yosemite  Fall* 
which   are   famed   tin-   wot  1<1  over.      Below   this   are  some  Cas- 
■    \  ; i : i « 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 •  tall  oi  400  h'ft. 
Near  the  fall  are  seen  the  giant  trees  of  the  world,  the  larg- 
est of  which  is  31  feet  in  diameter. 
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Cities  in  the  Interior.  —  Large  inland  cities  in  the  West- 
ern States  are  very  few  in  number,  the  greatest  being 
Denver,  the  capital  of  Colorado.  This  city  is  located  on 
the  site  of  a  small  mining  camp  ;  but  its  growth  is  chiefly 
due  to  two  facts  :  (1)  the  numerous  mining  towns  among 
the  mountains,  and  (2)  the  near  presence  of  water,  which 
has  made  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  possible  (p.  297). 
The  first  fact  calls  for  an  important  trade  centre  some- 
where in  that  region,  and  the  second  makes  it  possible  to 
secure  food. 

Denver  has  now  become  a  railway  and  manufacturing 
centre,  where  ore  is  smelted,  and  machinery,  flour,  ami 
cloth  manufactured.  It  is  also  of  importance  as  a  health 
resort,  for  its  altitude  of  over  Ave  thousand  feet,  and  its 
dry  climate,  render  it  especially  adapted  to  persons  suf- 
fering from  lung  trouble.  Colorado  Springs,  south  of 
Denver  and  near  Pike's  Peak,  is  one  of  the  leading  health 
resorts  in  the  country. 

Pueblo,  a  trade  and  manufacturing  centre,  is  situated 
where  the  Santa  Fe  line  meets  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railway.  In  this  city  much  ore  is  smelted,  and  iron 
goods  are  manufactured.  It  is  its  nearness  to  coal  and 
iron  ore  which  makes  the  latter  industry  possible.. 

*A  number  of  interior  cities,  such  as  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden, 
and  Butte,  have  already  been  mentioned  (pp.  292  and  299). 
Name  some  others.  None  of  the  other  inland  towns  in  these 
states  are  very  large,  and  whatever  importance  they  have  is 
due  chiefly  to  mining,  farming  by  irrigation,  and  grazing. 

Cities  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  —  The  largest  city  in  all  these 
states  is  San  Francisco  (Fig.  244),  located  on  a  remark- 
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ably  fine  harbor  which  was  formed  by  tlie  sinking  of  the 
'•oast,  as  the  harbor  of  New  York  City  was  formed.  As 
in  that  case,  too,  there  are  other  important  cities  near  at 
hand  —  the  Largest  being  Oakland.  Close  to  San  Fran- 
cisco are  the  two  most  important  edm  I  Lnatdtau 
in  tlii«  Par  West,  —  one*  the  University  of  California,  at 
Bjsbjeblby  C^%*  244),  the  other,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  a  short   distance  soutli   of   San    Francisco. 

Farther  Booth  is 
s  \n  Jose,  and 
i >i  t In-  north< 

LOBAHENTO, 
the  capital. 

The  enorni' 
crops  of  wheat, 
fruit,    and    WOOJ 
in  oori  hern  I 
fornia     sugj 

i  the  occu- 
pations in  these 
What  are 
t  In:>  ?  <  >wing 
partly  to  an  in- 
sufficient supph 
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■ 
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UL 


i-i,..  n:.. 

The  capltol  building  at  Sacramento,  one  of  Om 
beautiful  state  capitols  in  the  country. 


of  coal,  manufacturing  is  not  so  extensively  develops 
might  be  expected.  One  sees  the  effect  of  this  lack  of 
coal  on  the  railways,  for  wood  is  a  common  fuel  on  the 
engines  in  Oregon  and  northern  California,  while  in  south- 
ern California  steam  is  often  generated  by  the  us 
petroleum,  obtained  from  the  oil  wells  of  Los  AHGBZ*ES 
and  vicinity.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  most  of  the 
wool  raised   in   the    West    is   shipped   to  the   East  to   be 
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manufactured  into  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  even  tfoough 
some  of  these  articles  must  be  sent  Lo  California  to  bo  Bold. 
Nevertheless,  Sun  Francisco  lias  founderies  and  machine 
shops,  flour  and  woollen  mills,  sugar  refineries,  canning 
factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  principal  j 
ucts  sent  away  from  the  state  are  gold  and  silver,  wine 
fruit,  wool,  and  grain,  some  going  East  by  rail  and  some 
by    water.     This   is   tin*   greatest   shipping  point   on   the 


^Tta^jfej^ 


Fi.i.  iMG. 
A  scene  in  " Chinatown      in  Bu  Francisco. 

Pacific    OOast  ;    and,  as  our   trade    with    tin;    Philippines, 

Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other  Pacific  countries  ineret 
we  ma)  expect  San  Francisco  to  grow  rapidly. 

i  interesting  portion  of  this  city  is  the  section  called 
"Chinatown"   (Fig.   24tl).     Chinese  are  very  eomin< 
some  parts  of  the    \\  id  shirr,  for  a  long  time.  BftB 

Francisco   was  their  chief  landing  place,  many  thousands 

li:» v Elected  there,  who  livo  huddled  together  in  hovels, 

almost  like  rats. 
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Owing  t"  the  fact  that  mountain;;  rise  almost  from  the 
sea.il  few  harbors  on  til  t;  and  those  that 

at  places  wl 


' 


w 


J-H. 
MO!  in  Lot*  Angeles. 


in     the     eo 
o  i    in  on  ntai  n 

growth,  tlie  land 

has    been     Low- 
ered.     The  l. 

important    bar- 

south  of  San 

Francisco  is  the 

i •» ii  i  An- 

geles,   t  w  eu  t y 
A  still  1' 
Diego.     Estimate 


miles  from  Los  Angeles  itself. 

ever,  is  still  farther  south  at  Sam 

distance  of  these  points  from  San  Francisco     Fig,  -J44). 

The  first  good  harbor  north  of  San  Francisco  is  that  of 
Portland  (Fig.  244),  which,  like  New  Orl< 
I'd  about  a  hundred  miles  up  tin    i  i\       near  thi 
deep  water  navigation.     Since  harbors  are  Lacking,  most 
of  the  other  important  towns  of  Oregon 
Portland    has   gr«nvn   to   be   the   chief   shipping  point   l>\ 
water,  and  therefore  the   Largest    city.      From   this   point 
wheat,  wool,  and  lumber,  the  leading  products  of  Or- 
arc  shipped  in  great  quantities.     Portland   has  extensive 
manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  flour,  and  furniture  ;   and 
Salem,  the  capital,  also  has  large  woollen  and  flour  mills. 

Farther  down  the  Columbia  are  several  towns,  the  largest 
being  Astohia,  where,  as  elsewhere  along  the  river,  the  sal 
industry  is  developed.     The  salmon,  like  the  shad  of  the  East, 
(j).  163),  although  spending  its  life  in  the  ocean,  passes  up  the 
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river  to  gNMtf&j  or  lay  its  eggs,  in  fresh  water.  In  their  pas- 
sage the  fish  are  oanght  in  great  numbers  (Figs.  248  and  -i-'i. 
and  some  areshipf 
away  in  lee,  **\  »-n 
across  the  continenl 
to  Eastern  cities. 
<  Kin-is  fere  sent  to 
the  numerous  can- 
ning factories  al> 
the  Lower  Columbia, 
where  they  are 
soaked  and  packed 
in  cans  (see  also  pp. 
358-300). 


FlO.  M& 

Catching  ijaliuuti  in  *li f  Dfltfl  us  they  leap  up  i.v.r 
the  falls  on  their  way  to  the  waters  where  they 
spawn. 


Washington,  unlike  Oregon,  haa  many  good  harbors. 
On  two  of  these  Si:\i  i  i.i-   and   TaOOKU   (Fig.   -44)  are 
tied  :  I'm  Spokane,  the  third  city  in  size,  ia  looi 

near  some 
lulls  uf  the 
Spokane  Riv- 
er in  the  east- 
era  pari  of 
the     state. 

<  '<»;il.   Illlill  m.L  . 

grain,  and 
hops  an 
principal 

ports.  There 
is  also  exten- 
sive manufac- 
ture of   flour 

at    Spokane,   and    of    lumber    ami    furniture    along    the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound,  especially  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


Fio.  Nfl 

A  wheel,  with  a  net  on  It,  which  revolves  iu  Uie  current 
and  lifts  the  salmon  from  the  water  as  they  iwim 
past. 
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These  goods  are  shipped  away  in  large  amounts,  some 
going  to  the  Eastern  cities,  some  to  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Alaska,  and  other  countries. 

On  Figure  355  notice  what  great  lines  of  railway  cross 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  what  cities  they 
terminate.  What  about  the  number  of  railways  on  the 
Pacific  coast  compared  with  those  on  the  Atlantic  ? 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Review  Questions  and  Ttirica,  —  (1)  Tell  how  California  be- 
came settled.  (2)  How  did  gold  get  into  the  streams?  (3)  How 
did  the  prospectors  obtain  it?  (4)  Describe  the  physiography:  — 
the  mountains  and  plateau*;  the  volcanoes ;  their  effects.  (5)  Tell 
about  the  climate; — the  aridity;  the  rainy  Northwest;  the  deserts; 
the  effect  of  plateaus  and  mountains,  (fi)  What  minerals  are  found 
in  the  West  V  (7)  Tell  about  the  prospectors.  (8)  Describe  hydraulic 
mining.  (9)  What  kind  of  gold  mining  is  now  most  common  ? 
(10)  Give  the  history  of  the  ComBtock  Lode.  (11)  What  effect  did 
it  have  upon  Nevada'/  (12)  What  state  now  produces  most  gold  and 
silver?  (13)  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mining  towns  in  Colo- 
rado.    (14)    What,  must  be  done  with  the  ore?     Where  is  it  done? 

(15)  Name   and   locate   the   principal    mining    town    in    Montana. 

(16)  In  Arizona.  (17)  Where  is  copper  found  in  these  states? 
(18)  Where  is  coal  chiefly  found?  (19)  Where  are  the  forests? 
Why?  (20)  Describe  lumbering  near  Tacoma.  (21)  What  are  the 
farm  products  of  the  sections  that  are  well  supplied  with  rain? 
(22)  State  the  plan  for  irrigating  the  land  near  Denver.  (23)  Tell 
how  irrigation  has  influenced  the  settlement  of  the  West.  (24)  Name 
some  cities  that  have  irrigation  systems.  (25)  Tell  about  the 
Mormons.  (26)  Describe  the  fruit  region  of  southern  California :  — 
the  appearance  of  the  country;  the  climate;  the  products;  what  is 
done  with  them ;  the  cities ;  the  importance  of  water.  (27)  Why  is 
ranching  carried  on  in  the  West?  What  animals  are  raised? 
(28)  Tell  about  sheep  ranching:  —  number  of  sheep;  care  given 
them;  shearing;  uses  of  the  products.  (29)  Tell  about  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  (30)  About  the  primitive  customs  of 
the  Mexicans.  (31)  Describe  the  Yellowstone  Park:  —  location; 
size ;  springs  and  geysers ;  the  canyon.     (32)   Describe  the  Colorado 
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canyon.  (33)  The  Yoaemite  Park.  (34)  Name  the  principal  inland 
cities,  telling  for  what  each  is  important.  (85)  What  oitiea  are  on 
or  near  San  Francisco  Bay?  Fbf  what  important?  (36)  Tell  about 
San  Francisco.  (37)  Name  the  harbors  south  of  San  Francisco. 
(3S)  Describe  the  location  and  industrial  of  Portland.  (3D)  Win; 
is  done  at  Salem?     (40)  Tell  about  the  salmon  industry.     (41)    Name 

the  oitiea  of  Washington.    For  what  is  bm3i  important? 

Ki;vik\v  by  States:  Montana  {Mont,). —  (1)  What  industrial  are 
carried  on  in  the  eastern  part.'  Why?  (2)  What  industries  in  the 
western  part?     (3)   Name  the  cities  men  Montana,  and  tell 

for  what  each  it  impoctent.  (  1 1  Wk-.i  bwo  large  rhreta  drain  thi 
tion?  .(">)  Through  what  states  do  they  flow  before  reaching  the  GrOlff 
(6)  Draw  au  outline  map  of  the  slab-;    and,  as  each  of   tin 
states  is  studied,  do  the  same  for  it. 

Wyoming  (  H"'/. ). —  (7)  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  this  stale? 
(8)  What  cities  are  mentioned?  In  what  connection ''  ('.))  Find  the 
Yi-lli<  rk.  and  tell  for  what   it    is  tinted.      (10)    On  the 

ihowing  principal  grain-producing  rogiona  (Figs.  324,  820,  and 

Wyoming  is  a  state  w  ban M  01  >  little  is  produced.     Win  BO  little  there? 
Colorado  (i        Of  < '"to.).  —  (11)  Examine  Figures  321  to  349  to 
-  dnie'  in  ColonulOi     (12)  Give  the  reason  why  there  is 
ii       iratai    Coi    Irrigation    in   this  state  than   in  some  of  the  others. 
(13)  Trace  the  divide  between  the    Pacific  and  Atlantic  drainage,  Of 
SBM  Colorado.     Trace  it  northward  to  Canada  and  southward  to 
Mexico.      (11)    Name  tin?  cities  in   Colorado  mentioned   in  the 
■Mid  toll  for  whl  at     (15)  Find  the  populate 

D.-iu.i  (table,  p.  Ltf)i  Compare  it  with  the  largest  city  in  each  of 
the  other  Western  States,  and  also  with  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  and 
SN    Louis. 

V.  1A.)._ (10)  Whatabout  the  inhabitants?  (17)  What 
i  about  the  ittduitlioil     (18)    Kind  how  large  the  largest  city  is 
(tabic,  p.  lis).     (ll»)  Compare  it  with  the  largest  city  in  Massachu- 
setts.    In  Nevada. 

Arizona  t  .1  rft), —  (20)  Tell  about  the  river  which  crosses  the  terri- 

(21)  What  city  and  indiisti ;  ..       (29)  Examine 

the  maps.  Figures  46,  03,  and  04,  and  tell  about  the  temperature  and 

rainfall  of  Arizona.     (23)  How  does  the  largest  city  compare  in  size 

with  the  largest  in  New  Mexico?    In  Colorado? 

Nf  ) ■  —  C-4)    For    what    was    Nevada    once   famous? 

(25)  Find  it-,  present  population  (table,  p.  446).  Why  ore  there 
so  few  people? 
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Utah.  —  (26)  Tell  why  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  salt  (.tee  First  Bock, 
p.  55),  (27)  What  are  the  industries  of  this  state?  (28)  What 
cities  are  mentioned?  Tell  about  each.  (29)  Examine  the  maps, 
Figures  328  to  347,  to  flee  what  products  come  from  Utah. 

Idaho  (/i/«.).  — .(30)  What  metals  are  obtained?  (See  Figs.  341 
and  343.)  (31)  What  great  river  drains  Idaho?  (32)  What  moun- 
tain range  forms  the  eastern  boundary  ? 

Washington  {Waxh.). —  (33)  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of 
Oregon ;  of  Maine.  (34)  Tell  about  the  rainfall  of  this  state.  Com- 
pare it  with  Montana.  Why  this  difference?  (35)  What  effect  li;is 
the  rainfall  upon  the  industries?  What  are  the  principal  industries? 
(3iJ)   What  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  text?     Tell  about  each. 

Oregon  {Ore.), —  (37)  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  the  locatiou 
of  the  largest  city  ?  (38)  Compare  it  in  size  with  Denver,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  New  Orleans.  (39)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  326  to 
347)  to  see  what  is  produced  there.  (40)  What  industries  are  men- 
tioned iu  the  text?  (41)  "What  cities  are  mentioned,  and  in  what 
connection  ? 

t'ltlifornia  (CW.). —  (42)  Examine  the  rainfall  map  (Fig.  46).  Ex- 
plain the  difference  between  northern  and  southern  California  (pp. 
49  and  51).  (43)  What  rivers  drain  most  of  this  state?  (44)  De- 
scribe the  relief.  (45)  Name  the  cities  mentioned  ;  for  what  is  each 
important?  (40)  What  industries  in  the  state?  (47)  What  advan- 
tage do  you  see  iu  the  location  of  San  Francisco?  (48)  Compare  it* 
population  with  that  of  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  Chicago. 
(49)  What  caused  the  early  growth  of  California  ?  What  effect  has 
that  had  on  the  other  Western  States  ?  (50)  To  whom  did  California 
belong  before  we  obtained  it? 

General.  —  (51)  Which  state  has  the  largest  population?  (See 
table,  p.  445.)  The  smallest?  (52)  Compare  each  with  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina.  (53)  Name  the 
ten  largest  cities  (see  table,  p.  448).  Add  their  populations  to- 
gether, and  compare  the  result  with  the  ten  largest  in  each  of  the 
other  groups.  (54)  Which  group  of  states  has  the  most  large  cities  ? 
Which  the  least?    What  reasons  can  you  give? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Read  about  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1803-1806.  (2)  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  expression  "to  pan  out"?  (3)  Why  do  the 
heavier  rains  ou  the  northern  Pacific  coast  come  in  winter?  (4)  Men- 
tion several  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  no  rain 
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for  several  months  at  a  time,  as  in  southern  California.  (6)  Make  a 
collection  of  minerals  for  the  school.  (6)  Hydraulic  mining  has  been 
largely  prohibited  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  Why?  (7)  Should 
the  <liuh  that  is  to  irrigate  a  certain  field  skirt  its  upper  or  lower 
edge?  Why?  (8)  Which  is  the  more  easily  irrigated,  near  J  y 
land,  or  land  that  is  rough  and  hilly.  Why?  (0)  Is  southern  Cell* 
inriiin  BO  liable  to  cold  snaps  as  Florida  ?  Why?  (10)  Make  a  list 
of  articles  made  of  wool.  (11)  Why  have  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
not  become  states?  (12)  Find  out  abort  she  wild  animals  in  Yellow- 
Stone  National  Park.  (18)  Writ.*  a  Story  describing  B  visit,  t<>  sooth 
em  California*    (l  I  \  Make  a  drawing  of  tin'  Western  States. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(1)  Name  the  principal  crops  of  the  United  States,  and  tell  in  which 
section  each  is  raited  (consult  the  figures  324  to  880),      (2)   Do  the 
same  for  mineral  products.     (-\)   I'm  other  raw  products.     (I)  For 
manufactured  articles.     (6)  Nam-  the  live  laiftfwt ilitinn  in  t.heir  oph II  • 
For  what  is  each  important?     (n-)  Stale  some  ways  in  which  the  rain- 
fall influences  the  occupations  of  the  people.     (7)  The  temper: 
,  -)   stale  dearly  the  influence  of  the  sinking  of  the  coast.     (U)  Of 
the  glaeial  period.     (10)  Oi  the  winds,      (11)   Of  the  ocean 
(12)  Of  the  coal  period.     (18)  Of  the  absence  of  forests  on  the  prai- 
ries*     (11)  Oftheri  i .  dejMisits  in    the  \\\  -t.      (16)    I: 
ways  have  the  Great  Lakes  been  of  vain  Name  tome  of  the 

thai  have  bean  benefited  by  them.    (17)  fa  what  ways  have 

the    Mississippi    River  and   its  two  largesl  ti  Keen  of  value.* 

(18)  Stale  the  natural  advantages  that  have  aided  the  growth  oi 
Boston,  Xew  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Or! 

ii.  ChieagO)  St.  Louis,  anil  San  Francisco.     (19)  Can  you  name 
BOHM  other  cities  that  have  also  been  influenced  by  their  sun 
ings?     (20)   Which  is  the  largest  state?  (Table,  p.  i  !;">.)     The  second 
in  sua  7    Thcsmallcst?    The  next  to  tie  '    (21)  Which  stale 

baa  the  largest  population  1  (Table,  p.  H~>.)  Tbassoaod  largest? 
The  smallest?  Next  to  the  unaUeat?  (22)  Draw  a  map  showing 
the  >t:ites  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Also  make  a  map  of  those  along 

riii,  ooaat;  along  the  Great  Lake*;  the  Mississippi  Bfoer 
Ohio;   tie-  .Missouri.     (38)   What  states  border  Mexico V     Canada? 

For  RhFEut-sctis,  see  page  411- 


XIII.     TERRITORIES   AND    DEPENDENCIES    OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

Map  Questions:  A  tonka. — (1)  Find  Alaska  on  Figure  95,  What 
mitts  surround  it?  What  country  hounds  it  on  the  east?  (2)  On 
Figure  250,  locate  Sitka,  Circle  City,  Nome  City,  and  Dawson  City. 
(3)  Trace  the  course  of  the  Yukon.  (4)  Find  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
What  sea  north  of  them?  (5)  Find  the  Pribilof  Islands.  (6)  From 
Figure  5,  tell  about  the  relief  of  Alaska. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Riro.  —  (Map  opposite,  p.  33].)  (7)  Find  these 
islands  on  Figure  B§,  (8)  Which  is  the  larger?  What  other  large 
islands  nearby?  (9)  What  waters  bathe  their  snores?  (10)  Find 
Havana,  Santiago  de  I'uba,  Matanzas,  Ponce,  and  San  Juan. 

Hau-aiian  Islands.  —  See  Figure  270.  (11)  Name  the  two  largest 
islands.  In  what  latitude  do  they  lie?  (Fig.  360.)  (12)  On  what  island 
is  Honolulu?   Ililo?    (13)  How  deep  is  the  ocean  near  these  islands? 

Guam  and  Samoa.  —  See  Figure  270,  ( 14)  In  what  latitude  is 
each?  (13)  What  harbor  on  the  island  of  Tutuila?  (16)  How  deep 
is  the  ocean  near  these  islands?     (17)   Find  each  on  Figure  360. 

Philippine  Islands.  —  See  Figure  270.  (18)  Where  are  these  located  ? 
(Fig.  359.)  (19)  Name  the  two  largest  islands.  (20)  What  should 
you  expect  the  climate  to  be  ?  (21)  Find  Manila.  On  which  island 
is  it  situated  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  United 
States  consisted  of  thirteen  small  colonies  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  United  States 
claimed  the  land  far  into  the  wilderness,  even  to  the  dis- 
tant Mississippi.  Beyond  this  was  French  and  Spanish 
territory,  while  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  was  occupied 
by  Indians.  By  purchase  and  by  war  we  have  acquired 
all  the  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  which 
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has  been  described  in  tin?  previous  pages;  bed  our  con- 
trol does  not  end  with  the  boundaries  of  t lie  I  nited 
States  proper.  In  1867  we  inquired  Al.iska,  and  in  1898 
we  came  into  possession  of  a  number  of  islands,  son 
them  on  the  other  side  of  1 be  globe*  Since  these  lands 
form  a  part  of  the  territory  eont  rolled  by  our  government, 
a  study  of  them  properly  comes  at  tins  point. 


Alaska 

Climate  and  Physiography.  —  For  a  long  time  Alaska, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  belonged  bo 


,t> 


Mr.  St.  Ella*,  Alaska,  18,100  foci  high,  Mid  for  a  long  time  supposed  to 
highest  peak  on  the  continent. 

Russia.    That  nation  sold  the  territory  to  us  for  $7,200*000  ; 

hut  at  the  time  many  people  considered   it  verj  unwi 
i-     10  large   a  sum   for  so   distant   and    desolate    a    land. 

However,  it  has  already  proved  of  great  value,  and  has 

■  II    itself   many   times  over. 
Since   the   Arctic   Circle   extends   aOTOSS    the    northern 
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pari  of  Alaska,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  climate  must  be 
roc}  uninviting.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  and  tin* 
summers  short  and  cool.  A  strip  «»f  coast  land  extends 
southward  from  the  main  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  to  this 
the  prevailing  westerlies  bring  an  abundance  of  rain  and 
simw.  Since  these  winds  come  from  the  ocean  thej 
render  the  snmmer  eHmatt  much  more  ugreenhle  than  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory.  In  this  portion  is 
situated  Sitka,- the  capital,  where  the  governor  of  the 
territory  lives. 

A  large  part  of  Alaska  is  mountainous,  for  the  mount 
of  the   United  States  and  western  Canada  extend  north- 
ward into  this  territory.     Among  these  mountain! 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  continent,  the  highest  yet  disenv 


Fie. 
Snow-covered  Alaskan  mountains  with  a  valley  glacier  descending  into  t  b 

being  Mt.  McKinley,  which  is  20,4<i4  feet  high.      Owing 
to  the  latitude,  most  of  the  mountains  are  snow-to1 
throughout  the  year  (Fig.  251),  and  among  them  are   in- 
numerable  glaciers,   many   <<\   which    reach   down    to    the 
sea  (Fig.  2r>$). 

( hie  of  the  largest  glaciers  now  on  the  continent,  know. 
the  Muir  Glacier  (Fig.  253),  is  located  in  Alaska  not  far  m 
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of  Sitka.  It  is  so  wonderful  and  beautiful  that  many  tourists 
it  every  year.  Taking  an  excursion  steamer  from  Tacoma 
0]  Seattle,  fclwiy  sail  all  the  way  in  protected  bays  and  straits 
behind  the  mountainous  islands  which  skirt  the  coast,  where 
the  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description. 

The  map  (Fig.  ^50)  shows  a  long  peninsula,  ending  in  a  <  i 
of  islands,  the  Aleutians,  which  form  the  southern  boundary 


Fig.  BB. 
Front  -if  the  Mitir  Gil  B  it  ends  in  Um  w.tifis  ni  Mmr  I 

of  Beting  Bea.    This  peninsula  and  tin-  off-lying  island 

ring  mountain  chain;. and  it  .  in   1795, 

that  a  new  volcano  suddenly  broke  Eorthj  building  a  lofty  cone 
phere  previously  ships  wrew  able  to  sail.    Altogether  then 

."►7  volcanoes  in  this  chain,  which  lias  a  !  L600  miles. 

Fishing.  —  Among  the  resources  of  ilaeka,  as  in  tin- 1 

ol  other  far  northern  lands,  t host-  of  the  sea  are  especially 

important  (p.  80).      In  the  shallow  waters  near  the  mast 

both  cod  and  halibut  abound,  while  immense  numbers  of 

salmon   run   up    (he    rivers   every   summer,   as   they   do  in 
northern   I  oiled  States  and  (pp.  816  ami  • 

'I  he   fishing  industry  is  only   parti)    developed,  ehieflj 
because  of  the  great  distance  Irom  a  proti table  market  ; 


I'm.  S>i. 
A  whale  ashore,  and  a  whaling  Btean><  liter; 

Thft  whale,  which  is  sometimes  over  a  hundred  feet  Ion 
really  aland  animal  which  has  taken  up  life  in  the  sea,  as  seals 
and  walruses  have.     Therefore,  unlike  the  true  fishes,  which 
B  ail  from  the  water  by  means  of  gills,  the  whale  must 
now  ami  then  rise  to  the  surface  for  air.     It  is  when  risi  • 

breathe,  or  "blow,"  that  the  huge  creature  is  bar; tied. 

(hie  species  of  whale  living  in  the  Arctic  not  only 

w   blubber,  for   oil,  but  also   n 
material  which  grows  in  the  whale's  mouth.     Rushing  through 
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the  sea  with  its  mouth  open,  the  whale  strains  the  water 
through  the  fringes  of  the  whale  bone,  and  thus  secures  the 
thousands  of  tiny  animals  upon  which  it  feeds.  This  bone 
is  of  use  for  various  purposes,  as.  for  instance,  in  women's 
dresses. 

Sealing.  —  In  the  Arctic  are  found  many  different  kinds 

of  seal.  One  of  these,  \\w  fur  teal,  which  lives  in  Bering 
Sea,  is  of  great  value   b  of  its  soft    fur,  which   is 

much  used  for  winter  cloaks.  During  i lie  greater  pari 
of  the  year 
the  Far 
swim  in  the 
to  search 
of  food  ;  I  >i  1 1 
in  the  spring, 

durin  g  I  h  e 
breeding 

sou,  tlie\    re- 
sort to  the  I'n- 

bilof    Islands. 

The     United 

States  gov- 

ernuieiit  prohibits  all  persons  from  killing  them  except 

one  company,  vrhioh  special  \.\\  for  the  privilege 

of  Beouring  a  certain  nuinli.  i  (rear.     A.I  the  p 

mi    the    men    select     a    number   of    males,  -—  fur  a  law 

forbids  the  taking  of  the  females,  —  and  drive  them  off 
for  b1  .  timed  as  Bheep  would  be  driven  i  Kig.  - 

While  the  government  permits  no  other  persona  bo  kill 
: ;,  it  possesses  no  power  to  | 
.d  swimming  in  the  sea.     Vessels  froi  i  and 

the  United  states,  therefore,  sail  a!  c  the  sea,  sh" 


I'm-  x  at.-,  aiming   llu-  roclcg  i  s  *  • :  1 1-  I  In-  ron.st  tlf  I  HI 


i'u,.  as, 

Driving  off  a  bunch  of  fur  .seal  for  slaughter. 

Mining.  —  WMLe  there  is  some  opportunity  for  farming 
in   southern   Alaska,  and   the  great    tracts  of   fared    Land 

may  be  the  seat 
a  important 
lumbering  indus- 
try in  the  future, 
at  presenl  the 
most  noted  in- 
dustry of  Alaska 
is  gold  mining. 
There  are  exten- 
sive deposits  of 
gold,  oopp 
and  ot 
minerals;  but 
they  are  so  d 


Fi.j.  257. 

Juneau,  nestled  at  the  base  ..f  tbfi  mountains  near 

some  valuable  gold  mines. 


cult  to  reach  that  there  has  been  little  developmen 

of  these  except  the  first.     A  short  distance  north  of  SiiU«i, 

at  Juneau  (Fig.  257),  there  are  some  very  paying  gold 
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mines;  and  elsewhere  in  the  territory  gold  mining  is  also 
carried  on. 

Recently,  Alaska  and  the  neighboring  Klondike  region, 

just  across  the  line    in   Canada,   have  attracted  attention 

rase  of  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  gold-bearing 
gravels,  BOmewhat  like  those  found  in  California  in  1848. 
Although  a  hleak.  desolah  r  in  the  int 

diffieul  ■■,  men  have  rushed  there,  as  years  ago  tliey 


*^ 


Fia.  258. 

MiiHTs.  with  ibeir  loads  of  supplies,  at  QUlflfMl  Pass,  ou  the  wav  to  th« 

Klondike. 

hurried  to  California.  Some  have  gone  overlan 
the  mountain  passes  (Figs.  2.58  and  269)  j  others  have 
travelled  an  easier  route  by  water,  taking  a  steamer  to  tin 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  one  of  the  longest  riven 
the  continent.  There  they  transferred  to  river  boats  ; 
but  since  the  Yukon  is  frozen  over  during  most  of  the 
year,  this  journey  can  be  made  only  in  summer. 

In  the  scramble  for  gold  man.  udured  terri- 

ble hardships.      Most  have  returned  with  little  of  the  precious 
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metal,  but  some  have  brought  back  fortunes.    Good-sized  towns 

grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  inrush  of  f> 
being  I>awmi\  City.  Canad  ■■:  City  in  Alaska,  just 

s. tuth  of  tin*  Arctic  Circle.     Another  city  that  grew  in  a  si 

Cm  i-  \hmi-  i  "rrv. 

These  hardy  pioneenaxe  opening  up  a  country  which,  though 
ratty  unattractive,  is  probably  destined  t<-  become  on< 
Lhti  great  mineral-producing  regions  of  the  world.     .M 


Fig.  259. 

Miners  fording  the  icy  waters  of  au  Alaskan  river,  ou  the  way  to  th<    I 
dike.     Two  of  them  are  harnessed  to  a  wagon  containing  their  SUppUi 

of  the  Arctic  lands  must  always  be  sparsely  populated ;  bin 
deposits  of  precious  metal  will  always  suffice  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  men. 

Cuba  and  Pokto  Rico 

"While  the  United  States  has  within  recent  years  secured 
possession  of  bleak  northern  lands,  it  has  still  more  re- 
cently come  into  control  of  some  warm  tropical  islands. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  of  1898,  Porto  Rico  was  ceded   to 
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the  United  States,  and  Cuba  was  given  its  independence, 
under  the  general  guidance  of  the  United  Slates. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  Among  the  West  Indies 
the  largest  island  is  Cuba,  which  IS  nearly  as  large  as 
Pennsylvania,  although  much  longer  and  narrower.  The 
next  in  size  is  Haiti,  and  of  the  others  the  only  two  of 
much  importance  are  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico,  the  lath-i 
being  three-fourths  the  size  of  Connecticut.  Cuba,  Haiti, 
and  Porto  Rico  form  a  portion  of  a  single  mountain  chain, 
highest    in    Haiti,   though  reaching  an   elevation    of   8G00 

I'erl     in    (    lll-a. 

While  there  are  tree-covered  mountain  ranges  in  each 
of  the  islands,  ilir  greater  portion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
has  been  cleared  and  cultivated.     This  is  especially  true 

of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  really  an  island  of  farms.  Crops 
grow    luxuriantly,    partly    because    of    the   excellent   soil, 

formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rocks,  ami  partly  because  of 
the  favorable  climate. 

The  islands  arc  entirely  within  the  tropical  zone,  so  that 
their  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  high,  and  on  the 
lowlands  neither  snow  nor  frost  are  known.  They  lie  in 
the  trade  wind  belt  (Fig*  42)  and  therefore  receive  an 
abundance  of  rain,  especially  upon  the  northeastern  or 
windward  slopes,  winch  the  damp  air  from  the  ocean  first 
reaches.  The  summer  is  the  rainiest  season,  for  then  the 
winds  blow  with  greater  strength  and  steadiness. 

Forests  and  Minerals. — When  fbst  settled,  the  West  Indies 
"oveivd  by  a  dense  fcro]  pest    Much  "t  tins  has  been 

clear,  i  a  -  purposes  uf  fanning;  butsouieof  the  woods  still 

remain,  especially  among  the  higher  mountains.  In  Cuba,  tor 
instance,  there  is  still  considerable  valuable  timber,  such  as  ma- 
hogany, ebciiy,  and  fustic,  which  produces  a  valuable  yellow 
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Besides  these  ran  products  ■  •!  fche  soil,  there  is  considerable 
mineral  wealth  In  I  aba.  Copper  is  found  then1,  and  also  Iron, 
the  Latter  baying  been  mined  for  a  long  time  in  the  neig] 

hood  Of  S.v.vn 

Agriculture.  —  However,  it  is  agriculture  that  forms  the 
chief  industry  of  the  Cubans  and  Porto  riicans.     As  in  all 

the  West  Indies,  the  principal  <-n>p  is  sugar  oane  <  Fig, 
317),  which  grows  well  in  the  rich  soil  and  tin-  warm, 
rainy  climate.    Although  much  sugar  is  raised,  the  indus- 


-•*■**    ill 


Fiu.  261. 
A  Cuban  ox  team. 

try  has  not  proved  very  profitable  because  of  the  primitive 
methods  employed  and  the  absence  of  a  good  market. 
Now  that  the  United  States  controls  these  islands  great 
improvement  should  take  place. 

Sugar  production  is  carried  on  in  Cuba  much  as  it  is  in 
Louisiana  (p.  213).  After  the  cane  is  cut,  the  sap  is 
extracted  and  reduced  to  brown  sugar  in  sugar  houses, 
and  then  sent  away  to  be  manufactured  into  white  sugar. 
Two  of  the  products  of  the  sugar  plantations  are  molasses, 
and  rum,  which  is  made  of  molasses. 
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A  second  important  crop  is  tobacco,  for  which  Cuba  is 
especially  noted.  There  is  one  district,  on  the  western 
end  of  the  island,  where  the  rich,  limey  soil  and  the  climate 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  best  quality  of 
tobacco.  At  Havana  and  other  places  it  is  manufactured 
into  cigars,  which  bring  high  prices — thfi  Havana 
being  Considered  the  best  that  is  made.  What  lias  been 
said  about  Key  Wcsl  in  Florida? 

Upon  the  hillslojtes  much  coffee  is  produced,  and  sunn 
and  cocoa.     The  coffee  plant  not.  only  requires  a  good  BOtlj  hut, 
must  be  grown  in  the  shade  of  trees.     Spices,  including  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  and  gi  products  of  the  West  In 
also  peppi               I'noni,  vanilla,  and  pimento  or  allspice.     Such 
fruits  as  bananas,  orangey  limes,  pineapples,  and  oocoanui 
also  produced;  but  feet,  is  small  qnan- 
tities.     In  fcbe  fie                          attention  will  doubtless  be 
paid  to  fruit  raising,    [ndeedj  both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will 
probalily  beoomfl  nol  only  win 

gar«l  "plying  frail  ai  il  \i 

tables  to  the   I  Dited  States,  but 
also  importanl  winter  resorts. 


The    Qni  -'s    has    hrcn 

able  bo  raiee  almost  all  prodoi 

of  the  soil  that  we  have  requited, 
with  tin-  exception  of  the  trop- 
ical and  semi- tropica]  crops,  such 
as  b  sugar,  spices, 

and     tropical     fruits;     and     '"il 

newly  acquired  islao 
hie  of  supplying  even  th< 

The    Inhabitants.  —  Both    Cuba    and  Porto    Mi tre 

densely  populated,  although  in  Cuba's  war  with  £ 


Fi...  382. 
A  ruiKiii  bnat. 
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thousands  upon  thousand*  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  in 
battle  or  starved  to  death.     Property  had  been  de 
and  tin'  island  derastated  to  snoh  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  many  years  before  a  full  tide  of  prosperity 

.Many  of  the  natives  are  of  mixed  blood.     The  aborigi- 
nes did  not  prove  good  slaves  to  their  Spanish  conquerors, 
and  negro  slaves  were  brought  from  Africa.     There! 
while  pure-blooded  Spaniards  are  lerous,  many  of  the 


Km.  208, 
The  harbor  of  Hav;»  na. 

inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  negroes,  either 
full  blooded  or  half-breeds.  The  Spanish  have  kept  these 
natives   very   poor  and   densely  int;     but   they   are 

table  of  advancement  under  proper  guidance,  and  tbJ 
it  is  hoped,  they  will  receive  from  the  United  States. 

Cities.  —  Owing  largely  to  an  entire  lack  of  coal  and 
to  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  there  has  been  very  I 
manufacturing;  but  nevertheless  there  an 
tant   cities,  principally  along  the  coast,  at   points   wherj 
■  are  remarkably  fine  harbors.    The  largest  of  tbj 
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Havana  in  Cuba,  a  oity  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  for 
a  long  bime  bheoentrc  of  the  Spanish  dominioo  in  Am. 

Another  laiv  '  Cuha  is  Santiago  de  Cuba,  when; 

the  Bpanlsfa  ships  were  sunk  in  1808  (see  map,  Pig.  -60). 
A  third  important  City,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  is 
Matan/.as. 

I{ailw.i\  Linos  connect  some  of  these  cities  and  also  ret 
out  into  the  agricultural  districts,  thus  serving  i"  b 


!-•  1  ■ .  asi, 

A  street  in  San  JdM. 


the  crops  to  these  points  foe  shipment.  However,  many 
"t  th<-  towns  are  not  1  m  eted  by  rail;  ami  since  there 
an*  few  gi .oil  wagon  roads,  they  bave  almost  no  communi- 
cation with  tin-  outside  world, excepting  bj  boat. 

The  conditions  in  ! 
Cuba,  though   it   is  less  wooded   than   Cube  ami  more 
completely   cultivated.     Along  tin-  lower  sections,  neat 
tin-  coast,  sugar  ami  tobt  the  \>>"   monn- 

i-lli-nt  et  •  of  tlif  tnosl  u 
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products  of  the  island;  and  the  slopes  between  are  largely 
occupied   by   herds  of  cattle.     As   in  Cuba,  there  are 
number  of    coastal  cities,  the  largest   being  Ponce    an 
San   J lan    (Fig.   264),   the.  capital. 


Thk  Hawaiian   Kblands  (Fig,  270) 

The  Volcanoes. — Far  out  in  tin-  mid-Pacific,  not  quite 
a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Phil* 

Ulands,  is  ft  mountain  chain  fifteen  hundred  i 
Km',',  most  nf  which  lies  beneath  the  ocean.     From  this 


Fio.  36ft. 
Lake  of  liquid  lava  In  one  of  the  craters  of  tbe  Hawaiian 

long,  submarine  ridge  there  rise  several  volcanic  peaks, 
forming  a  chain  of  islands,  known  as  the  Sandwich  or 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  largest  is  Hawaii,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Connecticut. 

Bach  of  the  islands  is  composed  chiefly  of  lava  which 
has  been  erupted  from  within  the  earth.     Two  of  the 
Hawaiian   volcanoes  are  still  active,   the  larg< 


Manna 
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Loa, extending  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  coast  the  sea  hot  torn  s  so  rapidly  that, 

within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  a  depth  of  eighteen  thou* 
sa&d     feet 

-  ml.    There- 
fore, M'tlii'u  ater 

should  be  re- 
moved, a  moun- 
tain peak  would 
be  revealed 
rising  nearly 
thirty-two  thou- 
sand teat  aboi  b 
its  base — a  lof- 
tier   mountain 

than  any  known 

on  the  land* 

Climate.  — The  latitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  about 

the  same  as  that  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Being  In  the 
midst  of  the  broad  Pacific,  and  therefore  Burrounded  by 

warm  004  B  I      ftter,  tlir  climate  near  BOB  h\  «1  is  warm  and 

wonderfully  equable.     Prom  day  to  night,  and  even  from 

summer  to  winter,  the  thermometer  varies  only  a  few 
degrees.  As  in  the  Wist  Indies,  the  trade  Minds  blow 
steadily  and  bring  an  abundance  of  rain  to  the  windward 
nort  I  slnj.es.     The  oppos  s  are 

much  drier,  and  in  places  even  arid. 

Island  Life.  — When  these  islands  were  first  \isin-. 1  by  white 

dark-skinned    i;i. 
A  luxin  <>n  cover*  ml,  and  there 

were  a  qui  tatire  anhnala,  though  non 

■■:..-.  the  largest  being  birds,  hats,  mice,  and  lizards       h 


I'm.  8Q8. 

A  lava  CSMftdftf  win-re  the  molted  rock  lire  BOOfad  as 
it  f «-Il  over  I  he  edge  of  n  lnw  cliff. 


Tin:  r.MThi)  states 


is  &d  interesting  questio  bon  men,  pi: 

ever  reached  these  islands  which  are  2700  miles  from  Amer- 
td  more  than  6000  miles  from  I 
It  i.s  now  known  that  the  seeds  of  planl  en  bird- 

insects,  are  drifted  to  the  ocean  islands  by  means  of  winds.     I  >n 
the  Bermuda  islands.  Era  instance,  which  lie  600  miles 
Carolina  coast,  the  plants  ire  like  thoi 

eighboring  mainland     Everj  year  robins.  sparrows,  and 
nnmming-birda,  alight  there  Era  a  rest 
after  the    Long    an<l    perilous    journey    which    tln-v   have,   been 

forced  to  undertake  because  of  the  strong  winds  which  have 
driven  them  out   to  sea. 

Birds,  ;;  may  be  not  only  by  the 

wind,  but  also  by  the  ocean  ■  irrents,  in  which  the]  ling- 

ing  to  logs   until 

stranded 

f    some 

■  island.       It 
ii     (his 
thai  lands 

have  iii- 

••    plants 

animals ;  but, 

large  animals. 
being  able  to  I 
el  long  distances 
in    this    manner, 


Em,  307. 

Buil'.liiiK  a  gMtt  hut  iu  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


are  rarely  found  on  ocean  islands  far  From  the  continents. 

It  is  probable  that,  men  have  reached  these  islands  in  much 

;'m       i  ne  way.     Venturing  on    too  far  in  their  canoes,  or  driven 

from  shore  by  the  winds,  they  have  been  carried  on  and  on 

until  they  have  reached   Grange  lauds  which  they  were  obliged 

to  accept  as  their  homes.    In  this  maun  I  eved,  pi 

the  Easl   hn  re  spread 

pine  Islands,  to  the  small  ta     dot  the 

ic,  and  even  so  far  away  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Industries.  — The  Hawaiian  I -danders  are  an  intelligent 
resembling  the  natives  of  other  Pacific  islands.  Since 
white  men  brought  in  new  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
r  islands  liave  become  fairly  productive,  the  principal 
crop  being  sugar.  Coffee,  tropica]  fruits,  and  rice  (Fig. 
268)  are  oil 
products,  the  last 
being  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese, 
who  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the 
foreign  popula- 
tion. There 
also  many  Jap- 
anese, P  o  r  t  ii  - 
guess,  and  Amer- 
icans. The  chief 
market  has  been  the  I  nited  States,  especially  San  Fran- 
cisco.     In  fart    these  islands  formed  one  of  the  prill 

sources  of  food  supply  tor  the  early  CaHfornian  miners. 
The  white  men's  interests  Lathe  Hawaiian  Islands  led 

to  a  revolution  some   yean  ago,  by  which  these  men  took 
Zaire  from  the   native   (jin-en,  set   up  an   inde- 
pendent government,  and  offered  themse]  •   United 
States  as  a  territory.     After  some  dela\   this  offer  was 
•fed. 
While  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture,  large  nnmhers  are  gathered  in  small  \  Jong 
th<-   e&aooast*     There   are  only  two    cities,   Bokoli 
(Fig,  269)j  "ii  the  island  of  Oabu,  and  Hzlo,  on  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  Coaling  Station.  —  During  the  war 

bhe  Hawaiian  bias  "l  importance  to  the 


Planting  rtoe  la  Ou  Hawaiian  Mauds. 
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United  States  aa  a  coaling  station  for  ships  bound  bo  the  Phili] 

pine  Islands.     The  distance    from   San    l 

ippines  is  soiii'  ion  than  seven  thousand  milea 

wish  to  send  a  warship  there  from  the  Pacific  mast,  it,  is  quite 
necessary  that  it  should  rind  a  place  on  the  way  at  which  it 
vonld  obtain  -  oal.  Such  a  ship  might  carry  perhaps  eight  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal;   but  as    it  may  burn  from  sixty  to  seventv 

tons  a  day,  this  would  last  Leas  than  two  while 

journey  BGXOBS  WOttld  hi  three   •  ••  I 

ton  the  government  needs  a  place  where  it  ran  Btore  lar 


—    ■:- 


Pre.  MO. 

The  liarlior  nf  Bodo1h1b< 

quantities  of  coal..  perhaps  as  much  as  from  ten  to  twenty-live 
thousand  tons,  to  be  used  in  case  of  need.     All   lar 

is  need   coaling  stations   in   various   parts  of  the  ocean. 
i test  power  upon  the  sea,  has  them 
tered  all  over  the  world. 

/ 

Guam  aj*d  Samoa 

For  a  number  of  years  the   United   States,  Germany, 
England  had  control  over  the  Samoan  Islands  (Fig.  270)  ;   but 
this  arrangement  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  now    i- 
one  of  the  islands,  is  owned  by  the  United  States.     This  tiny 
island  ie  of  little  value  to  us  excepting  as  a  coaling  st; 
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at  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  (Fig,  270).     The  nan  if  the 

same  race  as  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  open  Pacific.   They 
are  splendidly  developed  physically,  and  manage  a  boat  and 
swim  so  well  that  they  are  almost  as  much  at,  honu*  in  tin1  water 
as  on  land.     The  principal  products  are  eocoanuts  and  Dotton, 
and  the  chief  city  is  Apia,  on  Upolu,  which  belongs  to  Gem 
In  consequence  of  the  war  with    Spain,  we  obtained 
island  of  Guam,  one  of  the  I  .ad  rones  or  Bobbers'  [elands, 
distance  east  of  the  Philippines,    These  islands,  the  lot 
peaks  of  a  submarine  mountain  chain,  ware   Rrsl  Ma- 

gellan, who  was  later  killed  by  the  i   the  Philipp 

Guam, the  largest  of  the  Dadxunes,  raaoheaao  elevation  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  but  it  is  so 
small,  and  so  far  away,  that  it  also  is  of  little  service  to  us 
except  as  a  coaling  Station  for  vessels. 

TlIK     I'lIIUlMMNK     IsI.AM.S 

Physiography.  —  This  group  of  inlands,  at  archipel 
consists  of  BeveraJ  thousand  separate  islands,  man)  ol 
which  are  very  small.  The  largest,  Luzon,  is  about  the 
size  of  Kentucky,  ami  the  second,  Mindanao,  is  almost  as 
large.  Ink.  the  WVst  Indies  and  the  Hawaiian  l-l;  I- 
the  Philippines  are  portions  of  mountain  chains  In  the  sea. 
They  form  part  of  a  still  greater  i  bain,  reaching  north- 
ward to  the  Japanese  Islands  and  beyond. 

Throughout  the  areMpelagO  earthquakes  ion  and 
sometimes  rery  destructive  to  property  and  t r  in- 
stance, the  earthquake  of  1861           oyed  a  large  part  of 

Manila.     Thi  earth   is  m  an  almost  constant  sts  etnor, 

though  most  of  the  shocks  are  that    they  are  .irin-t,  d 

id  of  delicate  instruments.      1  n  addition  h.  »aith- 
quakes,  there  have  at  times   been   destructive   volcanic 
tions.     Some  of  the  fol  u  h  to 

i  height  <>f  8000  to  l»»,ooo  feet. 
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While  parts  of  thp  islands  are.  mountainous  and  still  r»o\  i 

.  there  are  many  valleys  thai   have  heen  cleared  for 
farming.     In  these  the  soil  is  usually  deep  and  fertile,  I 
formed  by  the  decay  of  lavas,  link- 
in  plant  food. 

Stnee  none  df  the  islands  are  very  large,  there  can  of  course 
be  no  great  rive rs ;  but  many  of  them  are  so  deep  near  their 


Fig.  271. 
Philippine  boats,  roally  logs  with  t ho  rent tv  dug 

inouths  that  small  steamboats  are  able  to  navigate  the    l< 

us  of  all  of  the  larger  streams.     Near  the  voloam 
are  lakes  formed  by  the  lava  damming  up  the  streams. 

Climate.  —  Besides  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  the  Phil- 
ippines are  visited  by  those  terrific  tropical  storms 
known  as  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  tyj>ho<>- 
the  Easl  Indies.  These  storms  resemble  the  cyclonic 
shams  of  the  Northern  States  (p.  53),  excepting  that 
they  are  many  times  more  violent.  Commencing  in  the 
heated  belt  near  the  equator,  they  develop  intense  en< 
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and  move  slowly  off  into  the  temperate  latitudes.  They 
are  accompanied  by  a  terrific  downpour  of  rain  and  by 
winds  so  violent  that  houses  arc  torn  to  pieces,  and  trees 
dragged  out  by  their  roots.  During  these  storm*  much 
property  is  destroyed,  and  many  lives  are  often  lost. 

As  in  tin-  West  Indies,  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  is 
that  of  the  tropics  —  always  warm,  and  sometimes  very 
hots  especially  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  They  have 
a  heavy  rainfall,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons.  The  former  comes  during  the  winter 
months,  the  latter  in  the  summer.  The  dry  period  lasta 
while  the  trade  winds  Mow   from   the  northeast,  and  then 


MM 


Fa;. 
Philippine  natives  aud  the  l 

•■his  often  become  parched  and  cracked,  and  the  road* 

very  dusty.      In  the  summer,   however,  t  In*  winds  ohl 

to   the   southeast,  forming  a   part   of    fchi  Diner 

monsoon   of    Asia    (p.  40),      These    winds,    blowing    from 

the  warm,  humid  equatorial  belt,  deluge  the  islands  with 
rain  to  such  au  extent  that  much  of  the  country  liecoines 
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a  swamp,  and  travel  is  almost  impossible.  The  showers 
are  local ;  and  while  a  heavy  downpour  occurs  in  one 
place,  there  may  be  no  rain  a  short  distance  away  on  the 
leeward  slopes. 

The  natives  have  domesticated  a  native  wild  animal,  the 
water  buffalo  (Fig.  272),  which  is  so  accustomed  to  the  mud 
that  it  can  be  driven  about  duriug  this  wet  season.  This  draft 
animal  is  of  great  use,  especially  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are 
kept  wet  during  the  growing  season.  The  buffalo  prefers  wet 
walking  to  dry,  and,  in  fact,  must  have  a  daily  plunge  in  the 
mud  and  water. 

Because  of  this  damp  climate,  the  Philippine  houses  are 
so  built  that  the  lower  story  is  used  for  storage,  as  a  cellar 
is  in  our  country.  This  raises  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
house  above  the  damp  ground. 

Resources  and  Industries.  —  Owing  to  the  tropical  warmth 
and  dampness  and  to  the  excellent  soil,  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest, 
containing  many  valuable  woods.  As  in  other  tropical 
forests,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  animals,  especially 
insects,  serpents,  and  beautiful  birds.  Among  the  serpents 
are  the  huge  python  and  the  deadly  cobra  di  capello. 
There  are  also  deer,  apes,  wild  hogs,  wild  buffalo,  huge 
bats,  and  man-eating  crocodiles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  number  from  eight 
to  ten  millions,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  civilized  ;  but 
there  are  still  many  savages  on  some  of  the  islands,  es- 
pecially in  the  dense  forests.  Two  very  different  races 
occupy  the  islands,  —  the  aborigines  and  the  Malays.  The 
former,  a  race  of  small,  dark-skinned  savages,  are  called 
Negrito*^  a  Spanish  word  meaning  little  negroes.  They 
have  been  gradually  forced  to  retreat  to  the  forests  by 
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the  more  powerful  ami  intelligent  Malays.  Besides  the 
Negritos,  the  various  tribes  of  Malays,  and  the  half-breeds, 
many  Chinese  traders  and  Spaniard!)  live  on  the  Islands. 

i  nder  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  mow  civilized 
tribes,  whom  Magellan  found  in  a  savage  state,  have  oil 
i he  land  and  have  reached  a  fairly  bigs  of  civilization. 

Thftil  wants  are  lew,  and  wry  little  work  suffices  to  keep  them 

supplied  with  what  they  need.    Goooanuie  and  bananas  are 

easily  obtained,  and  rice,  yams,  and  oilier  plant,  foods  may  be 


If* 


I'M. 

PUltpptns  boyt  inukiim  dgsia 

raised  with  very  little  effort.    There  is  therefore!  n 
o  Cor  working  hard  |  Ln  that  olin 

.  li  almost  unpofl  lible. 
The  i  the  forest  are  scarcely  utilized  at  alL    a\m< 

the    valuable    woods    are    ebony,    tlie    rubber    tree    from    whieh 

gutta.  ptxcha  i  Us  from  the  sap  of  which 

made.     Cinnamon,  olorea,  and 

grOW  then-. 

The  mineral   re  appear  t«»  be  •'••  although 

almost  entirely  an  e  Bpaniards  never  en- 

;.-d  mining  H  G  lid  IS  known  tO  exist  in   Luzon, 

,  petroleum,  marble,  and  gulp! 
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Aside  from  plant  products  consumed  at  home,  some 
coeou,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  raised  for  export,  the 
latter  being  manufactured  into  cigars  at  Manila  (Fig-. 
273).  This  is  almost  the  sole  manufacturing  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  Europe  and 
America  for  all  hut  the  very  simplest  materials,  which 
they  themselves  produce. 

Hemp  is  the  best-known  export  of  these  islands,  which 
supply  the  world  with  the  fibre  used  in  making  the  better 
grades  of  Manila  rope.  Hemp  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  a 
wild  plantain,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  banana  that 
an  inexperienced  person  cannot  easily  tell  the  two  apart. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  fibre,  the  plant  is  cut  and  allowed 
to  wilt  for  a  short  time,  then  drawn  between  a  block  of 
wood  and  a  knife,  in  order  to  scrape  the  pulp  away.  The 
fibre  is  spread  for  several  hours  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
then  pressed  into  hales  for  shipping.  Since  the  work  is 
crudely  done  by  natives,  without  the  aid  of  machinery, 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  fibre  is  wasted. 

The  castor  bean  grows  wild  on  many  of  the  islands,  and  its 
oil  is  extracted  for  many  local  purposes.  Cocoannt  palms  also 
flourish,  and  great  rafts  of  cocoanuts  are  shipped  down  the 
rivers  to  the  sea.  From  this  nut  an  oil  is  made  that  is  used 
in  lamps  and  sometimes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for 
lard.  Much  of  the  dried  meat  of  the  nut  is  shipped  to  Europe 
to  be  used  in  soap  making. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  of  the  island  is  the  rattan, 
which  is  put  by  the  natives  to  a  thousand  uses,  such  as  making 
ropes,  houses,  canoes,  frames,  carts,  beds,  and  chairs.  Many  of 
the  natives  make  a  living  by  splitting  and  marketing  the  cane. 
The  bamboo  is  also  of  great  value,  being  considered  indispensa- 
ble by  the  natives  (Fig.  274).  This  plant  grows  from  one  inch 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet  in 
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height.   It,  is  used  in  making  the  frames,  sides.  Bad  even  the  roofs 
d  hmisi's,  ami  als«>  rafts,  boats,  agricultural  implements,  I 

bowstringBj  arrows,  spoons,  forks,  and  many  other  articles. 

Under  (he  Spanish  rule  tlu-  people  of  th<-  Philippines 
were  greatly  oppressed,  and  the  industries  only  parti]  dfi 
veloped.  Large  portions  of  the  islands  were  left  in  a  wild 
Htate ;  and  even  in  the  best-settled  regions  little  attempt 
was  made  to  develop  thfl  resources.  The  islands  are  aide 
to  produce  not  only  quantities  >d  sugar,  ri<  .  Doffee, 

and  coeoa.  hut 
also  inueh  more 

hemp    than    at 

present.  What 
lias  been  said 
about   the   valu- 

ahle    forest    and 

in  i  ne  ra  I  prod 
note? 

There  is  a 
promising'  fut- 
ure in  the  proper 
development   of 

all  the  n 


;.*«. 


Km;.  tt4. 

A  Philippine  IuiiiIxt  ynrd.  where  bamboo  is  tbc  lum- 
ber.    Compare  this  with  Figure*  10.*.  and  JQS. 


of  these  islamls,  and  the  eivili/.ed  natives  are  able  to  help 
in  the  work.      Main  of  them  are  educated  and  eultivatcd, 

ii  excellent  homes  and  surrounded  by  luxuries. 

Iii   irligion,  uinsl    <.f   t  he  inhahi t a u t B  belong  to  the   ft 

Catholic  faith,  which  was  introduced  in  their  early  settle- 
ment by  the  Spaniards.  However,  the  natives  of  the  Sulu 
[sland  d   Morutf.   are    MohannnedaiLS.      These    MorOfl 

are  ruled  by  .t  Sultan  under  the  genera]   guidaie 

United  Stat 
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Cities.  —  In  the  Philippine  group  there  are  many  cities 
b&ving  a  population  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  a 
number  have  as  many  inhabitants  as  Gloucester,  Masa.% 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  or  Butte,  Mont,  However,  there  is  at 
present  only  one  city  of  great  importance  in  the  archi- 
pelago* namely,  Manila,  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  a  city 
nearly  as  large  as  Denver.  It  is  situated  upon  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  the  Philippines. 


REVIEW  QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Questions:  AlnA-a. —  (1)  From  whom  was  Alaska  obtained? 
Ilm\''  (J)  Describe  the  climate.  (3)  Name  and  locate  the  capital, 
(A)  What  are  the  surface  features?  ('»)  Describe  the  Muir  Glacier. 
ini  IV 11  about  the  volcanoes,  (7)  What  kinds  of  fish  are  found? 
( 9 )  I  teaeribe  whaling.  What  valuable  products  are  obtained  ?  (9)  Tell 
;l!"hiI  the  genii.: — -where  found;  habits;  efforts  to  protect  them; 
method  of  killing;  their  value.  (10)  Describe  mining  in  Alaska:  — 
minerals  fnuud;  location  of  the  gold  mines;  cities  that  have  grown 
up;  the  rush  of  gold  seekers;  the  change  that  they  have  brought  about. 

Suggestions. —  (11)  Collect  some  whale  bone.  (12)  Collect  pic- 
tures of  Alaska.  (13)  Find  out  what  people  thought  when  the  pur- 
chase  of  Alaska  was  being  considered.  (14)  Try  to  find  some  one 
who  lias  been  in  Alaska,  and  have  him  tell  you  about  the  country. 
(15)  How  does  the  area  of  Alaska  compare  with  that  of  the  United 
States  proper?  With  your  own  state?  (See  tables,  pp.  445  and  447.) 
(IB)  Measure  the  length  of  the  Yukon  and  compare  it  with  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Mississippi.    (17)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Alaska. 

Qi  kstions:  Cuba  and  Porio  Rico.  —  (18)  Name  the  principal 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  (19)  Tell  about  their  relief.  Their  cli- 
mate. (20)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  heavy  rains  of  summer? 
(21 )  What  about  the  forests  and  their  peculiar  products  ?  The  min- 
erals? (22)  Name  the  principal  farm  products,  and  tell  about  each. 
(23)  Tell  about  the  inhabitants.  (24)  Why  so  little  manufacturing? 
(25)  Name  and  locate  the  chief  cities  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Suggestions.  — - (30)  Estimate  the  length  and  the  average  breadth 
of  Cuba.     (27)  How  do  its  two  leading  cities  compare  in  size  with 
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the  two  largest  in  Pennsylvania?  (Table,  p.  448.)    (28)  Whai  prod 
nets  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  el      raised  In  the  Doited  s' 
Where?    (29)  state  some  advantage  thai  Dobs  onjoye  over  Lou: 
in  the  production  of  sugar.     (00)  In  what  respects  are  the  inhabi- 
tants siiiiiliir  to  tliose  of  Mexico?     (ill)  How  is  our  control  of  these 
inlands  liable  to  prove  of  benefit  to  us  V     To  the  islands  themselves? 
(82)  Make  ■  sketch  map  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Questions  :  Tht  Havoaiia  n  fataaafa  —  (3.1)    Where  are  the  islands  ? 
(84)    How  have  they  beta  formed  I 'ell  about  tint  volcanoes. 

(36)    About  the  climate.     (37)    How   h§,V€   Hi SJ   probably    ' 
inhabited    by    plants,  animals   and    meal      (88)     Nam*    i 

products.     (39)    The  principal  citiea.     i  I")    Son  did  the  islauds 

possession?     (41)    Of  what  use  are  they  to  I 

Bl  (iOEftTiONS.  —  (42)     Why    should    JTOB    expect   much   the   same 

products  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  U  in   Cuba?      (43)     Why  is  not  the 

summer  very  Imt.   in    this    tropical    region  V      (11)    What    city  on    the 

Eastern  roast  should  be  eaaoeiatad  with  Bin  Fraaeawo  ifl  uaportant 
for  refining  sugar?  (45)  Explain  the  presence  of  many  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  these  islands. 

Qraanom    The  Philip^  ndt,  —  (id)  Name  the  two  Largest 

islands.     (47)    How  have  the  islands  been  formed?     (48)    Tell  about 
.  '.vtliquakes.      Tlie  soil.      The  liver.-.      <  4 1  *  j  Aboiil  the  hurrieunes, 
and  tbe  dry  and  rainy  -easons.     (•"■<')    What  about  Philippine  bot 
Draft    animals?     (•"»!)    Till     about    t lo-    fol 

(82)  About  the  native  inhabitant  |  8)  \ bout  the  farm  products. 
(54)    About  the  mannl'aelui  lag.      (65)    What,  ale  the  fur  uv   jnospecte 

of  the  islands?     (5(5)    Locate  the  principal  ol 

Sl'<  —(■'•")    Compare    the    latitude    of    the    islands    with 

that  of  tin-  West  Indies  and  of  the  Hawaiian   Islands.     (58)     fa  what 
other  places  thus  far  studied   have  volcanoes  abounded  7 
lect  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Philippines,     (tit))   Obtain   a  pieot 
Manila  hemp  rope  for  the  school  collection;   also  a  piece  ol 
boo  and   of  rattan.     (81)    Tell   about   Dewey's  capture  of  Manila. 
(tJU)    Make  a  .sketch  map  of  the  islands. 

(ilNlliAl.     Questions.  —  (88)      Name     the    dejM-nd.iieies    of    the 
,     \\  ilk  toward  each.     (Jib)    Name  the  j-rincij-al 
product*  of  each.     (66)    In  what  zones  do  they  Be?     (CT)    lb»w  did 
we  obtain  en<  I 

Fur  KurKHENrEs,  see  pages  111    I 
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XIV.    COUNTRIES    NORTH    OK   THE   UNITED. 

STATES 

Ha?    (Jifstions.  —  (1)    Trace    th«    boundary    between    United 
States  and  Canada*  Which  part  of  U  ta  natural  boundary  z    (-)  Which 
states  border  on  Canada?     (8)    Why  are  there  so  many  lakes  in 
Dominion?    (••)  ifame  the  seven  largest  |  including  the  Great  Lak<-s). 
(5)   Name  1 1  ■« -  ail  riven;  toll  in  which  direction  each  I 

-  *  e  1 1 1  where  it  emptie>.  ('>')  Whew  are  the  large  cities?  (7)  What 
are  the  names  of  the  largest?  (8)  Can  yon  see  any  reasons  for  their 
location?  (0)  Trace  the  Arctic  Circle  across  Canada,  (lit)  Compare 
the  latitude ol  Labrador  with  that  of  Englai  Why  are 

.i  fe*  inhabitants  in  the  farmer?  (See  p. 02.)  (11)  Draw  an  out- 
line map  of  ( 'anaila,  [nserting  the  Important  rivers,  lakes,  and  cities. 

Canada  an d  N  h  w  botitdla  n  d 

As  We  have  learned,  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
North  America  is  in  i    United  Slates;  but 

almost  all  of  the  remaining  land  north  of  oiu  COttntry 
l>elong8  to  Canada. 

History.  —While  the  British  won  founding  the  tliirteen 

colonies,  the  French  OOOttpied  the  coast  of  OMt 
and  made  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  as  at 

861 
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Quebec  and  Montreal ,  Even  now  four  out  of  every  list 
persona  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  speak  French  as  their 
mother-tongue.  The  French,  and  English  were  often  at 
war ;  but  finally  England,  aided  by  her  colonies,  acquired 
control  of  all  the  French  possessions  north  of  the  United 
States*  except  the  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre, 
which  are  still  retained  by  the  French  as  fishing-  stations. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  Canada  still  remained  in 
the  possession  of  (I real  Britain,  There  were  at  first  sev- 
eral e.ulonies,  or  provirwea,  with  separate  governments, 
though  all  were  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
i?n  1867  these  were  united  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. Each  of  the  seven  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  New  Brnnswiek,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia  —  now  has  a  government  of  its 
own,  as  our  states  have;  but  by  their  union  they  also  have 
a  central  government  with  the  capital  at  Ottawa,  which 
corresponds  to  our  capital  at  Washington. 

Besides  these  provinces,  there  are  four  organized  territories : 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca ;  and  also  a 
number  of  unorganized  territories,  or  territories  without  a  regu- 
larly organized  government.  Most  of  the  latter  are  practically 
a  wilderness  and  of  little  importance  at  present.  Their  names 
will  be  found  on  the  map  (Fig.  275). 

Newfoundland  has  refused  to  join  this  federation,  so  that, 
while  still  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  no  connection 
with  Canada.  Under  the  government  of  Newfoundland  is  in- 
cluded, not  only  the  island,  but  also  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  early  settlements 
in  Canada  were  made  in  the  east,  though  westward  migration 
has  now  opened  up  not  merely  the  interior,  but  even  the  moun- 
tainous western  part.  At  present,  the  population  is  over  five 
million,  more  than  one-fourth  of  whom  are  French. 
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Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  climate  of  southern 
Canada  is  similar  to  thai  of  northern  I  oited  States,  though 
of  course  slightly  csooler.     [ts  physiography  is  nearly  the 

asms  also  ;    ;iuil  siuee  tin-  ^laeier,  whieh  spread  over  north- 

eastexii  United  States, had  its  origin  in  Canada,  the  effects 
are  found  there,  aa  here.     Lakes,  falls,  and  rapids  abound, 

and  tin'  soil  is  made  of  glacial  drift. 

The  surfaee  of  eastern  Canada  is  much  like  the  surface 

of  New  England;  and,  as  in  Now  England,  there  is  much 
beautiful    soen- 
i  foe  of  the 
in. -si    noted   iv- 

14" H » n s       on       l  In- 

continent  is  the 
Saguenay  River, 
a    tributary    ol 

the      St.      Law- 
re  ne  i  •.  whir! 
l  its    that     i 

below  Quebec. 
It  occupies  a 
deep     valley 

hounded  bj 
elifYs,    which    in 


Fin.  _T<i. 


A    vi  \: ■■   <  mi:i.li:.n    PfedSti    liail- 

way  in  British  Colombia. 


places  reach  from  a  thousand  io  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  water,  some  of  them  rising  almost  vertically, 
In  places,  water  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  fed 

deep:    and    the  resenihles    that    of    the    fjords  of 

Norway,     [ndeed,  it  is  of  tin-  same  origin,  being  a  i 

valley    partly   drowned    hv    tin-  unking   of   the   laud.  GUI  in 
•ase  of  the   Hudson.     The   semen    is   mo   wonderful 

that  many  tourists  visit  i  v  each  year. 
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That  section  of  Canada  which  lies  north  of   Ohio  and 
New  York  is  mori'  level,  like  those  states,  and   it  is  the 
must  important  farming  region  in  tin1  Dominion.      Pai 
west,  north  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  are  broad  plains 
288),  arid  in  the  western  , 

in  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     After  crossing 

these   plai  ns, 
<  'aiuulian 

Pacific       Rail- 
.  which 

mi  the 

Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific 

follows  the  val- 
leys among  I 
mountains,  and 
climbs    I 
pusses    ami 

M]1S, 

ciers,andsnow- 

:>e<l      peaks 

i  Pigs.  276-278).     Nana:  the  mountains  (Fig.  275).     The 
scenery  <>f  this  region  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and  into 

ing,  and  the  railway  passes  through  the  midst  A 

portion  of  this  wonderland  lias  been  set  aside  as  a  national 
park  by  the  Canadian  government. 

The    headwaters    of    the    Yukon    River,    mentioned     in 
Alaska  (p.  329),  are  in  Canada;  and  farther  east  than   this  is 
the  Mackenzie  River,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent.      It 
is  2000  miles  long.     What  three  large   lakes   drain    into  I 
Mackenzie?     Why  is  that  river  of  little  use  for  navigation? 
What  other  large  Canadian  rivers  drain  into  northern  watei 


M'\ 


Fl<L  -77. 
A    virw   among   tfas    nioiiiiiniti.s    of    Rritish    Columbia, 

throngfe  uiii  i>  the  Canadian  Pacific  passes. 
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ITow  would  they  be  more  useful  if  they  drained  southward,  as 
<ii''  Mississippi  does? 

Canada  shares  with  the  Dnited  States  the  privileges  of 

navigation  on  all  the  Gteai    Lakes,  with  one  exception. 

Which  is  it  ?      In   addition   to  these   great  waterways,  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  entirely  in  Canada  :   bat  00  account 
of  the  se\eiv  winters  this  is  not  so  great  an  advantagi 

might  at  first  appear.     Why  ? 
There  arc  qui  lerous  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  ovet 

which    vessels    cannot    pass  :     hut    large    >hip    canals    have 

huilt  around  these.    Now,  therefore, all  hut  the  large 
tamers 
are  able  to  go 
from  the  open 

ocean  to  the 
CD  part 
of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, a  distance 
of  twenty- four 

hundred  miles. 

In  this  ra- 
sped the(  "ana- 
diiiu  rottte  has 
a  great  advan- 
tage   over    the 

route    upon 
which  only  small  canal  boats  can  go.      However,  there 
tnovement  on  foot  to  deepen  the  Kric  Canal  so  that  lake 
vessels  can  pass  through  it  also. 

Although  southern  Canada  closely   resembles 

physiography,  toward* the  north  the  •■■ 


.  && 

•  >i I  Hi-  iin   i«*>4ik*  of  British 

Columbia. 
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try  rapidlv  prows  colder,  until,  in  the  extreme  northern    p 
tit.n.  the  climate  is  frigid  (p.  77).      There  the  se;  ,:eu 

over  in   winter,   and  in   sum  inn    it.  is  rovered   with    float 
ice  (Fig,  <'••).     Even  in  midsummer  Large  patches  of  snow  i 
seen  upon  the  land. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Canada  many  people  have  their 
homes.     Then  comes  a  forest-covered  belt  inhabited  by   h 
ians,  a  few  trappers,  and  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  (p. 
It  is  in  this  region  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  mi 
trading  stations  for  the  purchase  of  skins  from  the  Indiana  s 

other  hunters.  This  company 

has  been  of  great  imports 

in  the  development  of  ( 
ada,  for  it  has  explored  much 

i)t  the  wilderness  and  opened 
it  up  for  set t. . .  met  ard 

the  north  tbi 
into  scattered  timber, 
Wing  the  timber  line  of 
mountain  Blopes    <  Fig,    . 
Iwyotul  this  are  the  gi 
res   f  p.    i 
Few  large  animals  live  tjr 
and  almost  no  human  beings, 
uttered  eolouies 
<d*  1-  along  the  coast. 


Fio.  279. 


A  winter  scene  in  Ebt  wt.xxla  ol  New 
Kruuswiuk. 


Lumbering.  —  The  for- 
esta  which  cover  northern 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  extend  into  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  section  of  New  Brunswii 
Quebec.  In  fact,  from  there  westward  to  the  I 
sweeping  northward  around  the  vast  plains  of  Manitoba, 
Hi  is  forest  tract  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  wide. 
and  is  estimated  to  include  fully  a  million  square  miles. 
In  the  east  the  principal  trees  are  spruce,  balsam  fir,  pines. 
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and  maples,  while  in  the  west  are  spruces,  mammoth 
cedars.  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
Douglas  fir,  which  in  some  instances  attains  a  height  of 
three  hundred  feel  (Fig.  280).  This  forest  is  bo  n 
in  its  primitive  Btate  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent when-  the  hunt- 
ing is  so  good. 

Limbering  is  oaa 

on  in   Muirli   the   Bame 
manner  as  in  the  I 

(|».  127  i.      In  the 

east  the  principal  riyer 
down  which  tli"  lo 
Boated  to  the  sea  is  the 

1 1  •lin,  upon  which  are 

situated     Fmuumic  m*,. 

[■itiilof  New  Brans 

wick,  and  St.  dons,  the 

largest  oity  in  that  prov^ 

In  these  two  cities 

the  logs  are  transfer d 

into  wood  pulp  and  lum- 
ber.      Immense    quanti- 
ties   are    ship] 
year  from  the  Beap 

Si-.  .1. 

ova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  that  part  ol  b  which  b<  rdere  ] 

;m«I  Ontario,  much  of  tin1  I  liui-- 

-•  parts  of  Canada 

and  of  Newfoundland  will  continue  to  supply  lumber. 

Al  present  tin-  woods  of  Canada  arc  one  of  its  greatest 

sources  of  wealth;    the  lumbering  industry  is  BO  important 
that   then-  arc  hundreds  oi   aawmills  at   the  rapids  on  the 


Fn 


One  of  tlir  ..i  Bridal 

Notice  how  small  the  mm 
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i  is.  and  i-vcn  in  the  great  cities.     Among  the  1. 
Ottawa,  TORONTO,  and  Monti:!  important,  espe- 

cially in  tin-  manufacture  <>f  lumber  into  such  articles  as 
doors,  Minds,  barrels,  and  furniture. 


Fig.  281. 
A  lumli'  ril  in  New  Brunswick. 

Fishing. —  Ii  was  the  excellent  fishing  off  the  eastern 

<nasi  of  Canada  thai  Brsl  attracted  the  French  to  America, 

and  fishing  is  si  ill  an  important  industry  in  Canada.     Fully 

thousand   people  in   Newfoundland  and  the  eastern 

provinces,  especiallj    Nova   Scotia  and    Prince    Edward 

I.  are  engaged  in  cod  fishing.     One  of  the  b< 
Log  porta  is  Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia,  . 

i'll  on  from  Halifax,  ' 
St.  John's.  Newfoundland,  and  many  smaller  places. 

Inland  fishing  is  also  important.     Tin-  and  lakes  of 

Canada  still  abound  in  trout,  pickerel,  and  other  fish,  as  did 
those  of  Xfw  England  when  that  region  was  first  settled. 
white  fish  are  caught  in  the  larger  lakes  for  the  market. 
The  salmon,  too,  is  found  in  eastern  Canada;  but  instead  of 
being  caught  in  large  numbers  to  be.  sold,  as  in  the  V^ 
are  carefully  protected.     Indeed,  most  of  the  salmon  str 
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are  under  private  control,  and  at  the  proper  season  only  the 
owners  and  their  friends  are  permitted  to  catch  them  for  sport. 


Vi>,.  BBS. 
Boats  Mftfciag  Beta  to  catofc  salmon  off  Mm  coast  of  British  <  Solnmbta. 

Pishing  is  important    mi    the   west    mast,  especially    foi 
salmon,    which    are    caught    in    Maim*    (p,    189),   western 

United  Btates  (p.  818),  and  Alaska.     Greal  aumbera  of 
salmon  oome  t<>  the  Canadian  rivers  everj  year  to  spawn, 

pushing   their    was    up   stream,    in   spite'    of    man\     ii;i 

obstacles,     Sometimes,  in  order  to  gel  beyond  waterfalls, 


Nets  set  to  trap  the  salu.< 
they  must  leap  many  feet  into  the  air  (Pig.  248),  and   it 

is  interesting  to  watch  the  skill  with  whi  are  able 
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to  spring  out  of  the  water  and  land  in  \  ■  ag  fcorr 

he  crest  of  the  falls.    Sometimes  the^   fail,  but  retain- 


^MM^HMMm^^^^H^HHKv-y...v_^_^-_ 

^| 

YM 

1  JJJ 

1 1 

Fl 
llnmlnds  of  nUmOE  ry. 

again  and  again  until  sue 
It    is  believed   that  a  salmon  always  returiiH  t«<   the 

river. 

While  travelling  up  the  streams  they  are  easil}   eai 
in  nuts  set  across  Lhe  current  (  Fig.  282),  or  by  dip 
in  the  hands  of  fishermen  (Fig.  248),  or  sometime) 


Ficj.  2S5. 
Salmon  cans  in  a  Canadian  cannei\      Then  are  fully  GO.f  »*>  cans  in  this  room. 

salmon  wheels  (Fig.  249).     Immense  numben  tlmon 

are  canned  in  western  Canada  (Figs.  281  and  285)  aa 
as  along  the  Coliunbia  River  and  in  Alaska. 
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Sealing.  —  We  have  learned  (p,  827)  about  the 

fishing  in  Alaska.    Souls  an  al  on  the  ea  fcei  i  Bide  of 

•  it  their  fur  is  of  little  value.  It.  is  the  layer  of  fat, 
or  blabber,  just  beneath  th»- skin,  thai  ie  chiefly  sought,  because 
h  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  oil.    The  I 

rear  their  \oim»  OH  the  fields  <•!    floating  iee   that  drift  south- 
ward,  in  the   Labrador  ourreni    (Fig     6*2).     To   reach  these 

aniina  .    601    start    Out    from 


-S4i. 

Ni'wfi'uii'Jkuiil  sou  lore  killing  m  si  of  \a\\u 

si.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  the  earl}  spring,  as  boob  as  the 

through      Dpon  reaching  a  group  od  mf  men  rush 

ad  kill  as  many  as  poasibl  '86)j  then 

n  bo  remove  the  skin  and  blubber. 

After   tl  :,.    which    is  over    l>y    May    Of  Jinn-, 

some  of  these  stoutly  built  strainers  tit  i  i  oruise  bo 

•!.   ii  th<  "  hale,  irhich  lives  on  the  east 
■•I  America  a  h  of  Ma-  26), 
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ranching  is  of  importance,  as  in  Montana  and  western 

•  la    (pp.    248   and    802),       I  herds   of   sheep 

(Fig.  288)  and  cattle  (Fig.  287.)  are  reared  on   these 
broad  plains,  in  hhe  midst  of  which  are  several  feov 
The  largest  of  these  is  OaLGABY,  which  baa  a  population 
of  ahniii  four  thousand. 

In  Manitoba  the  climate  begins  to  be  n  o  rable  for 

agriculture,  and  the  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota  and  east- 
ern Dakota  continue  across  the  boundary  Car  np  into  that 
province.    Although  the  winters  are  long  and  exceedingly 


Fl<;. 
A  wheat  field  in  Mam 

cold,  the  summers  are  warm,  so  that  grain,  ly  wheat 

I  ■!•:.  J-'),  oats,  and  hail. -v.  ed  there.     Why 

the  Bommers  warm  and  the  winters  oold?    (p.  T:!.) 
In  the  centre  «»f  tliis  great  wheat  region  is  the  cit 
\ViNNii'i:t,.  iii  which  floor  is  manufactured,  as  in  Minne- 
apolis, ami  in m  which  much  grain  is  sent  eastward  by 

rail.      This  i  •  i  t  \   is  situated  mi  the  hanks  of  the  Red    R 

of  the  North,  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Find 
out  from  the  map  (Fig.  275)  what  oilier  large  river  is 
tributary  to  this  lake  ;   also  the  name  of  its  oath 
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Farther  east,  on  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  1 
Huron,  ;unl  Ontario,  is  found  the  beal  farm  land  in 
Canada.  This  district  is  iii  the  province  of  Ontario,  the 
most  populous  "I  fche  Canadian  provinces,  which  in 
nearly  half  of  all  the  people  in  Canada.  More  than  ti\«.- 
tbirdj  itf  the  Inhabitants  live  outside  of  the  large  cities. 
What  large  cities  do  you  find  tin 

Although  this  count]  far  north,  its  climate  is  so 

modified  by  tin-  water  of  the  Great  Lake-,  thai  bug] 
as  grapes,  peaches,  corn,  and  even  tobacco  are  raised.     In 


«i«  of  eta  product*  <>f  Qauadlan  farms.    F..r  what  is  flax 


am  i '. 


addition,  greal  quantities  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and 
siderable  das  wn  there.     The  wheat  is  made  into 

flour,  mainly  for  home  consumption;  much  of  the  b 
is  sent  to  the  breweries  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
are  fed  to  stork.     Some  of  the  finest  horses  in  Ami 
are  reared  in  the  province  of  Ontario.     This  province  is 
further  noted  for  the  amount  of  cheese  it  produei 

A  strip  of  farming  country  is   found 

the  entire  length  oi    the  St   Lawn  ad   along   the 

southern  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     l'i 

Island  is  an  island  of  fine  farms;  but   the  people  who  live  in 
the  tow  n.s,  <-sj uill\  <  'u.ua.niTi  town,  the  capital,  are  engaged 
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'  in  commerce  and  toning.  Portions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswiekj  particularly  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rallayof 
the  St.  John  Elver,  are  also  [arming  districts.  In 
ol  the  most  beautiful  fanning  regions  in  all  of  Canada  is  in 
southwestern  Nova  Scotia,  noted  for  many  crops,  but  especially 
Tor  delicious  apples.  It  was  there  that  the  French  settlements 
were  made  about  which  Longfellow  has  written   in  his   E 

geline;  and  tib  □  called  "The  Land  of  Evangel 


Mining.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  mined  in  British 
Columbia)  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  farjher  south  ;  but 
there  has  been  Ear  leas  development  of  mining  in  Canada 

than  in  the  United  Slates.      Nut    only  aiv    there   gold    and 

silver,  but  also  lead  and  copper  ores,  building  stone,  and 
coal.    DeposJ  ound  both  among  the  uiuun- 

tains  and  in  the  plains  farther  oast. 

The  famous  Klond  i  Lian 

moon  ir  the  Alaskan  boundary.     Although  so  near  the 

Arctic  Circle,  Bah  m  the  Klondike  has  j 

hi  b  I  iiv  •.viih  over  KUMMi  inhabitants.      The 

BO  near  the  Alaskan  boundary,  thus  causing  that  sod  ion  sud- 
denly to  become  of  importance,  bas  given  rise  to  a  dispute 
between  the  Unite*  and  Canada  as  t"  i  Location 

of  the  boundary  Una, 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  ol  Ontario,  espe- 

eially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    Nickel  is 

mined  in  Ontario,  and  bare  been  developed. 

tall  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  in  Nova  Bcotis  and  in 

Newfoundland,  win  re  soim-  COppei  is  also  mined. 

In  Spite  "I  the  abundance  of  iron  ore  in  certain  pi 

it]    of   Goal    mm    at    hand  has   prevented   Canada 

from  prodaoing  muoh  iron.  The  ooal  fields  of  western 
Canada  are  quite  inaocessible  to  the  eastern  cities,  and  the 

coal  Dods  of  tli*-  east  base  noyor  been  thoroughly  developed. 
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la  Nova  Scotia,  particular  ipe  Breton  Island, 

are  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  same  • 
and  age  as  those  of  Pennsj  Lvania.     Since  these  mines  are 
on  the  \t  :  isi.  and  often  on  the  shores 

harbors,  the  coal  is  readily   loaded  into  ships  ;    but  the 
fact  that  the  St.   Lawrence  is  frozen  in  winter  i 
disadvantage,  not  on!}   to  1 1 1 *-  cities  along  the  ri 
■   aes. 


Yu..  291. 


A  railway  bridge  across  the  8t,  Lawrence  at   Montreal,  showing  what 
broad  river  it  is.     Notice  how  small  the  long  train  of  cars  i- 

jh  of  the  bridge.    There  Is  no  bridge  aero  talon 

Montr 


Leta  for  eastern  Canada,  —  one  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  other  by  the  way  of  Hudson  Bay.      Bui   the   Latl 
practically  useless  because  floating  ice  so  clogs  the  narrow 

Hudson   Strait  that  vessels  are   able  to  pass   through   it 
during  only  B  few  weeks  of  summer. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  suffers  from  the  sami 
vantage,  though  to  a  much  less  extent ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  ice,  there  are  dense  fogs  where  the  damp  uir 


Ki.i.  901. 
Map  hhowiug  the  location  of  Muiitreal  and  Quebec. 

the  Gulf  Stn'iiin  is  chilled  in  passing  over  tin-  odd  Labra- 
dor current  (p,  (57).  But  in  op  these  objections, 
3t.  Lawn  fore  a  nraeh  better  water  route  than 
that  which  baa  bo  much  affected  the  gfrowth  td  New  York 
(j>.  181).  However,  Sew  York  is  so  near  the  coal  fields, 
and  1ms  such  a  productive  territory  fco  draw  upon,  thai  it 

has  grown  far  more  rapidly  than  Montreal. 

OOfttion  of   Mostkkal  (Fig.  292),  the  prin- 
cipal <\\\   in  ( 'anaila.  is  easily  explained.      Il    is  on  the 

.at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  Ri  I  just 

below  the  l«aohfwe  Bapida  which  famish  a  complete  harrier 
to  the  passage  of  boats  up  However,  ering 
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! 


■ 


the  canals  mentioned  on  page  865,  river  and  Lake  boot 

go  up  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  ocean  vessels  mtusl 
al  tfontreaL  Thus  goods  from  Europe  may  be  earn 
Montreal,  fulh  a  (thousand  miles  from  the  ocean  :  then,  bj 

transi. 

«>t  her  ships,  the} 

on  canal 

and  Lakes  as  Ear 

as  1'ulutli,  i 
than  twelve  nun- 
far- 
ther  inland, 

this   moans. 
by  railways  also, 
raw   product  b 
from  (lit-  north, 
east,  south,  and   wesl   celled  '  ntreal,  eithe 

manufactured,  or  to  be  shipped  farther. 

As  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  manufa< 
ing  in  Montreal  is  varied,  including  the  making  uf  g 

and  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  clothing,  India  rubber 
goods,  various  steel  and  iron  producl  ol  multi- 

tudes of  other  articL 

Farther  down  the  river  is  Quebec  fl  •■.  a  cit\ 

especially  noted  on  account  of  its  historical   assooiatiouSi 
It  was  the  centre  of  the  French  government  in  Canada, 
and  for  along  time  their  principal   city.      It  is   situated 
upon  a  high  bluff  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  fortili 
as  t«i  command  thai  river. 

For  a,  long  time  Quebec  was  engaged  in  commerce  to  a  gn 
extent  than  Montreal;   but  the  better  location  of  i  |  city 


l^M.kin^:  ti«wn  upon  the  city  oi  Montreal,  irii 
broad;  St.  Lawrence  in  i he  distance 
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has  drawn  bhe  commerce  awaj  from  Quebec,  m  the  better  situa- 
tion of  Boston  r  1 1 •  -  ommeroe  sway  from  Salem  (p.  (.49). 

This  has  1  .it!y  aided  by  the  bmldingof  ship  canals  and  by 

the  dredging  nt  the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  deepening  tin1  channel 
so  as  to  admit  ^s  as  far  as  Montreal 

Quebec  i*  one  odE  tin-  quaintest  and  moat  Interesting  cities 
on  the  continent,     it  r  b  bit  of  the  old  World,  trans- 

bed  ;<>  America,  and  :i  ran  tin-  United  stales  feels 

that  he  is  indeed  in  :i  foreign  oountry,     Be  iding  and 

com  mere 
is  some  man  a 
taring  in  Quebec^ 
particularly    the 
manufacture     oi 
boots  and  shoes. 


Ottawa,  an- 
other    city     of 
>\      i  in  |  •  ■ 

tillKT.      "lS      ill' 

M  mi  t  real     a  t 

sunn-  large  falls 

in  tin-  Ottawa 
River,  <  ta  ac- 
count id'  its  line 
water  power  (H- 


a  Hew  In  :i  i.-  Preoob  qMrter  «»f  i 

tawa  lias  much  manufacturing,  and  is  especially  noted  for 
sawmills  and   other   Lumber  inanufactorieai     Mure  than 
that,  being  the  capita]  oi  the  Dominion,  it  has  Borne  l>eau- 
titnl  government  buildings,  known  there  as  tin-  /' 
I  Buildin  '»). 

The  BCCOnd  city  in  size  in  Canada  is   TORONTO,  located 

on  an  excellent  harbor  oo  the  shore*  id'  Lake  <>ni 
Being  situated  in  Che  mi  fertile  farming  country, 

2b 
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Fig 

The  Parliament  buildings,  Ottawa. 

and  baying  water  connection  with  coal  on   the  fast,  and 
Lumber  and  other  raw  products  on  the  west,  Toronto  baa 
i   manufactui ing  5  et,  in   spite   of  ihi>. 

t  he  inhabitants  have  paid  great  attention  to  keeping  the 
<ii\  beautiful,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most   attract, 
(iti  the  continent  - 

A   Dumber  of  smaller  cities  arc  located   alon|  rater 

route.     Post  Ajbthuk,  which  in  po  i  Du- 

luth  in  tho  United  is  a  shipping  point 

and  other  western  products.     Wixdsob   (Fig.  209),  op] 

Detroit,  shares  some  of  tin-  advantages  •  »!'  thai   city,  being  a 

shipping  point  and   a  manufacturing  cei 

Toronto,   "n    the   extreme    western   end  of    Lak 

I! amiit-.v.  a  manufacturing  and  trade  centre;  ami   I 

other  the  same  penins  i  -\  being  1 . 

On    the    eastern  end    of    Lake    On1  ir   the   Thou 

Islands,  is  Ktogstox,  which  has  coti 
shops  and  locomotive   works,  besides    being  a  lake   porl 
railway  centre.     As  in  New  England  and  New  York,  m 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  this   part  of  Canada  are 
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in  manufacturing  of  one  kind  or  another.  Generally,  in  the 
first  place,  the  presence  of  water  power  attracted  sawmills, 
the  case  <>f  PbtbbsobOj  Ontario;  Then,  since  the  power 
continued  after  the  forests  wen'  removed  Erora  the  neighbor- 
hood, other  maun;  were  undertaken.  This  has 
the  history  of  great  numbers  of  towns  and  cities  of  southern 
Canada  and  northeastern  United  states. 


Railways  have   been  nf  great   Importance  ill  Canada,  as 
in  the  United  States.     The  greatest  railway  is  the  Cana- 
dian  Pacific,    which  reaches   from   St.    John,   New    iJruns- 
.  when-  there  is  a  good  harbor,  entirely  across  Canada 
to   Yancoi  vi:i:   mi    tie-    1'aciiie   coast.      It    is   the   BQ0J 

from  England  tO  China  and  Japan,  ami  much  freight 
IS  sent  that  way.        loxOflS  the  strait,  00  the  island  of  \ 

convex,  is  the  citj  ol  Victoria,     With  what  two 

00   Pugct   St. nod    may  these  he  compared?      How   do  they 

i  pare    in  si/.e?      (See.  table,  p.  448.) 
One  of   the    oldest    rities   in    Canada,  and    one    that    has 

i!     :cel     i'   harbor,  is  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 

is  about  the  size  of  Mobile  in  the  Unit  tee.     Not- 

withstanding its  line  harbor  and  great  age.  this  city  lias 
!•  become  large.     The  reason  is  ee  min- 

ing the  map  (Fig.  876).    There  is  almost  no  country  b 
of  it  upon  which  it  can  draw  to  aid  its  growth.    The 

narrow  peninsula   of    Xuva   Scotia    is   not    large  enough  to 

supply  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  it  a  great  shipping  point)  and  the 

I  is  too  difficult  to  reach.     C 
mud  ttern  goods  to  Montreal  for  ship- 

ment than  to  Carry  them  SO  far  as  Halifax.      Here,  al 
as  we  case  of  New  York  and   Montreal,  we  see 

why  certain  cities  Bouriflh  Of  tail  to  flourish* 
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Island  North  op  North  America 

These  colli  and  barren  islands  have  almost  no  inh 
ants.     Scattered   co  of  Eskimos  are    Living   alo 

the  coast  (Figs.  -J.  79,  and  296),  manj  <•!'  them  in  almost 
ws  primitive  ■  manner  as  when  the  continent  was  dis- 
covered. 

These  people  have  adapted  themselves  to   life  in 
Antic  region  in  a  way  thai  is  trnlj  re  le  (p,  9S 


•i.:.   L'.H, 

\  Greenland  Eskimo  kayak. 

have  no  wood  excepting  the  occasional  pieces  which 
drift  to  their  shores;   they  lack  vegetable   food,  excepting 

w  berries  that  are  found  in  summer;  and  the  land 
supplies  them  with  almost   nothing  beyond  birds 

and  the  caribou  :  yet  they  are  able  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  cold  of  the  long,  dark  wint 
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Through  tlio  Hummer  the  Eskimos  travel  about  from 
to  place,  pitching  skin  tents,  or  topic*,  ;»t  points  where  seal  are 
liable  to  be  found.     In  Order,  to  obtain  these  they  must  venture 
upon  I  E  iu  their/." yctht  I  Fig.  396).    T.v 

of  the  skins  of  sea  animals  Stretched  around  pointed  f I 
made  either  of  driftwood  01  •*•      In  form  the  kay  i 

BemblOB  ;  i       I  ndian  i-anoe,  although  it  is  even  more  easily  upset.. 
The  Kskimo  handles  his  kayak  very  skilfully  by  m 

two-bladed  paddle,  which  he  dips  into  the  wtA  -v.  first  on  one 

side  of  the   boat,  then   on   the  other.      On    the  top  Of   the  boat 
he  rests  his  spears  of  differ*  I,  one  for.  Bpearing  fish,  one 

for  birds,  and  one  tor  seals 

When   lie-  snmnier  is  over  t;  "le  build   more  pel 

homes,  either  of  stone  or  snow  oi  Ice,  the  onlj  building 
i-ials  available  (Tig.  79Y     Food  ia  noi 

for  them   to  lay    Up  a  supply  Cot   Winter,   and    I  they 

hunt  through  the  Loa  .  ht.     Ai  thai   bun 

the  search  for  seals,  the  men  venture  out  ovei  the 
sea  ii                   to  by  dogs.    Occasionally  they  eoi 

a  polar  bear  on  a  similar  errand,  when  a  battle  ensues,  in  which 
i    a  I  10  is  not  | 

Prom  the  seal,  polar  bear,  walrus,  and  cariboo  fche  Eski- 
mos obtain  not  only  their  food,  but  furs  for  their  clothing, 

skins  for  their  tupies.  and  blubber  for  their  light  and 

In  fact,  excepting  for  the  stones  and  snow   used  in  their 

winter  homes,  or  iglooi  (Fig.  70),  and  occasional  pieces  of 

driftwood,   they  are  dependent  entirely  upon  animal 

everything  they  ; 

They  are  n  happy  and  intelligent  people.     The  Is 
fact  is  proved  by  the  kinds  i d  homes 

that   they   have   invented,  and  also  by  the   fact    thai 
arc  able   to    live    at    all    amid    sinh   surroundings.      Their 
Struggle   for  existence    is   probably  greater   that 
any  other  ra 
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They  seem  to  have  migrated  to  these  islands  from  the 
in    their   migration    they   have    reached    as   far 
dasihi  isi  of  Greenland.     Large  numb 

!1  on  tli-   ". •  ■■-!  coast  "I  this  bum  is<    i-  and,  which  for 
;i  long  time  b     b  «u  ondei  the  control  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment    As  a  result  of  their  contact  with  Buropes 
tin-  Greenland  Eskimos  have  naturally  given  up  m 
their  customs.     They  no  longer  build  snow  and  ice  igloos 


Fig 
A  group  of  Eskimo  children  in  Greenland. 

in  winter,   l.nt    have   permanent   homes,  usually  made   d 
turf  and  stone  (Fig.  299),  though  in  many  cases  .if  w 
The  Danes  have  attempted   to  civilize   these   people 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  have  supplied  them  with 
churches  and  Bchools. 

Prom  this  region  the  Dam  supplies  of  blubber  from 

the  soal   and  walrus,  ivory  from  the  walrus,  skins    from    the 
polar  1"  sider-down  From  the  * 

Tn    return   for  these   products  the}'  supply  Eum 
food,  whii  «s  have  lea  \ like.     The  Greenland 
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Eskimos  have  gathered  around  the  Danish  trading  stations, 
ing  small  towns.  The  most  north  m  i  QJ  these  is  I'vv.n 
savik.  when  white  men  live  farther  north  th:m  any  others  in 
the  world.  But  some  uncivilized  Eskimos  have  homes  still 
farther  north. 

Away  from  the  roast  the  greater  part  of  ( \l venland  is  a 

en  waste  of  ice  and  snow      the  moat  absolute  desert 

known      in      the 


in 
world-  ItB  area 
is  about  live  hun- 
dred tli  on  sand 
square  miles,  in 
more  than  ten 
limes  as  large  as 

New  York  State. 

Throughout   this 

enl  ire   area    there 

ia  no  living  ( h 

not  even  the  tow- 
i  ■  1 ; 1 1 1 1  or  ani- 
mal. Both  Peary 
and  Xansen  have 
.  roseed  tins  r 

of       ice.       which 
iefl  BO  el 

ten 

t  lu.iisa  ml     feel 

above  Bea-leveL     In  the  higher  portion,  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  slimmer,  the  temperature  remains  below  / 

lain  never  falls.     On  this  great  highland  the  snovi 
accumulated  to  such  a  depth  that,  being  changed  t<»  it 

tlows  out  BJ  a  glacier  in  all  directions  to   the   sea   (p.    1:1) 


\  (.r".-iil:unl  Kslciui'i  inivtlicr  aii.l  Mr«-n, 

trrieil  in  tho  hood  of  sealskin  on  her  hark. 


As  it  advances  into  the  spa  (Fig.  11)  fragments  are 
constant  1\  dropping  from  it.  and  as  it  pushes  out  into  tin- 
deeper  water  great  masses  are  broken  off,  forming1 

bergs  <  Figs,   12  and 
61).      The  breaJ 
away  of  i  s  ice- 

berg is  a  wend 
Bight,  and,  if  one  is 
tear,  a  dangerous 
As  it 
breaks  loose,  it  fills 
i  la*  air  with  a  multi- 
tude of  reports  resem- 
bling the  discharge 
of  man)   I  una  . 

the  sea  is  churn* 
foam,  and   the  spray 
is  dashed  high  m  the 
air.     Then    it     floats 
!•  sti.-alh   away,  like  a  small,  white  island,  until,   in  b 
warmer  climate,  it  melts  and  returns  its  waters  to  I  h 
,  bancs  it  came  as  vapor  perhaps  centuries  be 

Kkvikw  Questions  and   Torus.      (1)  Tellabonl  the  French  in 

la.     (•_')  V  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

Locate  each.     (3)  What  about.  Newfoundland?    it)  Where  do  the 
majority  of  Canadians    live?     Why  there?  ' 

Canada    with    the    United    States    in    physiography    and    climate. 
(•I)  Where  is  some  of  the  grandest  scenery?     (  farm 

land?    (8)  Name  and  locate  the  principal  r  :,i   What  is  the 

principal  water  route?    (10)  Mention  some  of  the  difficulties  of  ship- 
ping  by  thai   mute.     (11)    l).-scnl><-  tin?  climate,  physiographi 
vegetable  life  in  northern  Canada.     (12)  In  regard  to  Inmbi 
about  the  extent  of  forest;  kinds  of  trees;  a 

i.     (13)   What  provinces  in  the  east  are  especially  enguged  in 


I'ii.. 

A  part  tft  01  I  'v.  ii,  showing  the  bull- 

ish  iMiillin    s  .  :uiil  :ilsu.  ii.   the   I 

made  <if  lurf  and 
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Ashing?  (14)  Name  the  important  fishing  ports.  (!-"»)  Tell  about 
thetish;  about  the  Mima  western  coast.     (IG)  Compare  seal- 

ing in  Alaska  with  that  on  the  coast  of  Labrador*  What  use  is  made 
of  the  animals  in  each  caBe?  (17)  Compare  the  agricultural  products 
of   Wash  in  those  of  British   Colundua.     Why  so  similar? 

(IS)  What  is  tin  principal  occupation  In  Canada-  just  north  of  Mon 
tana?   w  by?   ( Li)  Tell  aboul     ■  I  20)  Which 

is  the  most  populous  pro  ado?    Whyl    (21)  Where  \a 

"The  Land  of  Evangeline"?    (22)   What  mineral  prodnoti  are  found 
■''     (98)   Locate  the  chief  mining  regions.     (•_'!)   Where  are 
the  leading  con]  mines?    (25)  Why  i-  Hudson  Bay  not  an  imp 
outlet  lor  Gonadal    (96)  Hon  does  the  water  route  from  the  Gi 
St.  La  '  irith  thai  from  \.  w  fork  Bay 

toDnluthf    Name  particularly  the  advantages  of  each.    £37)  Give 
easons  for  the  location  of  Montreal.    £28)  Mention  the  leading 
Industries  of  that  city.   (29)  Tell  about  Qneb  About  Otl 

(:J1 )  Alioi;  i  each  of  I  b 

(.ii)   Why  is  Halifax  not  a  great  ail 

( 84)  What  a«l'  outages  do  the  Eskimos  lack  that  we  enjoy  in  abun- 
llbatitUtesdo  they  find  for  them  '.'    (36)  Tallaboul 
tin1  habitE  of  the  Eskimoi  In  summer  and  iii  winr.-i.     (oT)   How  hftTC 
the  Danes  influenced  the  Eskimos  who  live  in  Greenland? 
scribe  the  interior  of  Greenland.     (30)  Tell  about  icebergs. 

Si  <;<;im  inv>.       |  .ire  the  ai  ith  that  of  the 

[see  table,  p.  447).    (2)  Ilia  population  tablSi 

j>.    117).      ('■'>)    Find  I   picture  of   I 

different  kinds  of  trees  in  Canada,      ($)    I'll  the  itory  od 

line."  (6)  Lake  Ontario  Is  how  much  higher  than  Lake  Brief  How 
are  si i  ■>  pass  from  one  lake  to  ihe     il  •  r.'     (7)  Explain  why 

Montreal  has  outgrown  Quebec.    (8)  Why  should  Buffalo  gron  more 

rapidly  'hau  Toronto?     ('<>)    Write  a  itory  describing  the  pleastu 

the  BakJmoa.     (10)  ires  of  Eskimos.     (11)  I 

one  who  has  I  uiada,  and  hai  -u  what  b 

there.    (12)  Find  out  more  about  the  govornm*  mada. 

stags  il  it  to  England  to  have  such  a  large,  pro- 
lony  I 

For  References,  see  page  442. 


Map  Questions  •  Mexico.  —  (1)  Describe  the  relief  of  Mexico. 
(J)  Maine  the  two  large  peninsulas.  (3)  What  river  tioma  a  part  ot" 
t  lit-  doi  llicrii  boundary?  (4)  What,  waters  border  Mexico?  (5)  Find 
ii  :ipitai.  (0)  Find  the  largest  Beaport  (7)  Compare  the  coast 
line  with  I  hat  of  northeastern  United  States. 

Central  America.  — ($)  Name  the  countries.  (fJ)  What  sea  lies  to 
the  east?  (10)  What  large  lake  do  you  find?  (11)  Examine  tin- 
small  map  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Describe  the  route  proposed 
Of  what  advantage  is  the  lake? 

tt  Indiet.—  (See  map,  Fig.  2(50,  facing  p.  JW1.)  (V2)  Which  in 
the  largest  island?  (18)  Name  three  others  in  order  of  their  size. 
(11)  What  island  lies  south  of  Cuba?  What  is  its  capital? 
(to)  What  group  of  islauda  lies  north  of  Cuba?  To  what  nation  do 
these  islands  belong?  (1G)  What  other  nations  own  island*  in  the 
"West  Indies?    (17)  Oa  the  map,  Figure  95,  find  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Mexico 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  Mexico  consists  of  four 
areas  of  different  altitudes.  Near  the  seacoast  are  coastal 
plains  and  other  lowlands.  In  the  interior,  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  is  an  arid  plateau.  The  third 
urea  includes  the  slopes  between  these  two,  and  the  fourth 
consists  of  peaks  and  mountain  ranges  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  in  southern  United  States.  Among 
the  mountains,  as  in  United  States,  there  are  a  number 
of  volcanic  cones,  two  of  them,  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl, 
being  among  the  highest  peaks  on  the  continent. 


i 

i. 

J' 
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This  part  of  North  America  Is  narrow,  and  since  the 

north  and  south  divide  causes  some  •»!  the  sin  .mi    in 

eastward  and  the  others  westward,  I  a  be  no  long 

in    Moxiro.      The  steep   slope    1'rom    the    plateau    to 

the  lowland  gives  the  streams  a  rapid  fall,  so  that  they 
rui  deep  canyons  in  the  edge  oi  the  plateau*     More- 
over, the  arid  climate  of  the  interior  allows  them  little 

water.      This  laek  of  large,  navigable  rivers  has  ii 

with  the  development  of  Mexico,     ran  you  tell  uL 


:*" 


i  a   SDL 
a  »  ■>.    a  rosd  bordered  by  cecta*. 

ks  iii  the  ease  of  our  Sonthern  states,  the  land  in    I 
rising  instead  of  sinking.     Therefore  the  crular 

and  there  are  ten  good  barbors.    Two  p  as  form 

blie  peninsulas  ol  Fuoaten  and  Lower  Calif ornia,  ths  foj 
mer  being  a  continuation  ol  the  mountain  chain  which 
.  and  Porto  Rioo,     The  latter  is  a  south- 

Aten.sion.il'   the  Coast,  Rang*  United  States. 

I  D  of   Mexi  near  th  the 

elim.i  greater  portion  would   be   tropical;  but 

owinj  differences  In  altitude,  there  I  dif- 
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ferent  climates.  The  low  coastal  plains,  near  Vera  Cruz 
arid  in  Yucatuu,  are  hot  and  damp*  being  reached  by  the 
trade  winds  and  monsoons  which  blow  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea.  There  is  also  considerable- 
rain  upon  the  cooler  plateau  slopes  of  eastern  Mexico;  but 
with  the  exception  of  these  regions,  the  greater  part  of 
Mexico  lias  f<>  >  little  rainfall  for  agriculture  without  irri- 
gation. The  northern  past  of  Mexico  is  in  the  horse  lati- 
tudes, the  remainder  in  tin*  trade  ■wind  belt.  How  does 
tins  explain  tin-  aridity  '{     (See  pp.  47  and  49.) 

History.  —  After  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
the  neighboring  coast  was  visited  and  settled,  and  thus 
Mexico  naturally  came  into  possession  of  the  Spaniards. 
One  of  the  boldest  of  the  Spanish  invaders  was  Cortcz, 
who  conquered  the  Aztec  anil  Pueblo  Indians  as  far  north 
as  northern  New  Mexico. 

Spain  found  so  much  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  that 
many  Spaniards  settled  there.  They  developed  the  mines, 
started  coffee  plantations  on  the  temperate  slopes,  estab- 
lished farms  on  the  plateau  where  irrigation  was  possible, 
and  carried  on  cattle  ranching  in  the  more  arid  portions. 
Alter  their  settlement  the  intermarriage  of  Spanish  and 
Indians  caused  the  population  to  become  very  much  mixed; 
and  there  are  now  in  Mexico  not  only  savage  Indians  and 
semicivilized  Aztecs,  but  many  half-breeds,  besides  some 
pure-blooded  Spaniards. 

Spain  governed  Mexico  so  badly  that  the  people  rebelled, 
and  in  18-1  won  their  independence,  establishing  a  republie 
with  a  government  modelled  after  our  own.  There  are  a 
number  of  staten,  each  with  a  government  and  capital, 
somewhat  as  in  each  of  uur  states,  and  a  central  govern- 
ment with  the  capital  at  Mexico  City,  where  the  Presi- 
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dent  lives.  For  a  long  time  Mexico  also  included  the 
states  of  Texas  and  Colorado  and  the  country  west  of 
them  bo  tin-  I'a.iii, .  Texas  won  its  independence  by  war 
and  joined  the  1'iiion:  and  in  the  Mexican  war  the  United 
States  obtained  tin;  territory  marked  "Qeded  by  Mexico, 
1.S48,'"  in  Figure  :;.">7. 

Agriculture  and  Ranching. — Although  the  climate 
large  part  of  Mexioo  u  arid,  much  agriculture  is  carried 
on   by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  which    ifl   mad.-   jN»silde   by 


Fig.  302. 
A  Mexican  ploughing  with  a  wooden  plough. 

ii    of    the    snow    and     rain    among    the    mountains. 
<>n    the    ini'  products    of    the    temperate 

zone  are   raised,  such  as   wheat,  corn,  and   beans — the 
latter   being   one  of    the  staple    products  of   the    Mexican 
diet.       Much    fruit    is   also   produced,    especially    a; 
pears,  peaches,  and  grapes* 

The  Mexu-an  fanning  methods,  which  are  very  crude,  are 
h  ii  -it  Aztec  custoui9  aud  the:  i<  ed  from 

In  M.v-ro  one  urn  Be  bhe  wooden  ploi 

which  harely  scrapes  the  grouml.  and  alio  tie'  wooden* 
drawn  by  0X1  So). 
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The  home  life  of  the  people  is  interesting.   Their  houses  have 
but  one  are  commonly  built  of  a  brick   made  of  c 

sd  w it h  straw, and  then  dried  in  th  g.  303).    3 

sun-dried  bricks,  or  otfoosft,  are  la:  that  we 

use,  and  are  piled  tier  upon  tier,  being  joined  by  layers  of  mud. 
■  'it.  ii  i.in  rt  is  but  one  room,  the  ceiling  aade  <>i   brash, 

and  the  Boor  of  nothing  bul  the  earth     In  thii 
whole  family  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps.    Their  food  usually  i 

sists  of  very  simple  materials,  such  as  unraised  bread,  baked  in 
the  fireplace.  U'ana,  and  occasionally  meat,  commonly  cooked 
with  red  pepper.     Men.  women,  and  childrei 


ji* 


Fio.  m. 

An  adobo  house  in  Mexico. 

While  this  description  is  trun  for  the  pooi  sea,  it  of 

course  does   not  apply  to  the  wealthier  class  of   Mexicans. 
Nevertheless  even  these  have  the  same  kind  of  architecture, 
which  resembles  that  of  southern  Spain  (Fig.  309),  ii 
into  the  latter  country  by  the  Moors  many  centuries  ago. 

Upon  the  arid  plateaus,  the  plants  resemble  those  in 
western  United  States  (p.  81).  and  among  them  are  found 
the   sage   bush,  the  .   and   the  cactus    i  Figs.   45, 

69,  and  70).  One  among  them,  known  as  the  maguey, 
or  agave  (Fig.  304),  is  very  widely  used  in  Mexico.  Its 
stout,  sharp-pointed  leaves  rise  from  near  the  ground  in 
a  tuft.      In  the  centre  of  this  rests  the  flower  stalk,  \. 
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sometimes  reaches  i  height  of  forty  feet,  ami  beai 
•  luster  of  white  flowers  on  the  top.     It  is  also  called  the 
century  plants  because  it 

requires  BO  l<>n,L,r  to  r»';irli 
maturity      ami      produce 

this  flower  stalk.     How- 
ever, one  hundred  ; 
are  not  necessary  fur  that 

purpose,  but  from  ten  to 

seventy  years,  aeeording 

to  tlie  climate.  Prom  tin- 
fermented  juice  of  this 
plant  tin-  Mexicans  obtain 
an  alooholio  drink  kn> 
as  mt'Htiil.  a i id  by  distil- 
ling it.  a  drink  known  as 
pulque.  The  tovtgh  leaves  contain  a  fibre  which  is  made 
into  paper  and  strong  thread.    Si.  valuable  is  the  maj 

thai   it  is  cart-fully  cultivated  upon  plantations  (F 


Fi.i.  80ft. 

'I  lit-  rna^iuv. 


£* 


Fh, 
A  tlel'l  "f  maguey  planU. 
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On  one  species  of  os  306    in  Mexico  and  Cent.. 

ca  live  tin}  insects  known  as  the  cocMneaJ  insects.    Tt 
are  collected,  killed  bj  means  of  heat,  and  then 

in   the  sun,  when   1 1  amble 

of  a  purplish  • 
Tin-  are  used  in  the 
of   ted  and  carmine   d\ . 
are  of  due. 


'■f! 


ai-~ 


■ 


Fig.  900, 
The  eochluoal  i'- " 


As  in  western  United  State 
parts  oi    these   arid  pla- 
ts cannol  be  reached  by  irri- 
gating ditches.     Such  parte 
table    for    cattle    and    >.i 
ranches.    Horses  and  goats  an 

also  raised,  but  neither  horses  nor  mules  are  used  .so  mucli 
in  Mexico  as  in  the   United  States.     The  most  common 
draft  animal   is  the   Little  jackass,  or  burro,  someti  net 
small  as  a  Shetland  pony.     It  is  a  patient  creature,  with 
great   endurance,   and   capable  of  carrying    heavj    loai 
It  is  especially  useful  among  the  mountains  because    I 
so  sure-footed.     Not  uncommonly  one  s 
loaded  down  with  wood  to  such  an  extent    that    their    loi 
ears  and  short  legs  arc  the  principal  parts  in  Bight, 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  ar 
produced;  also  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  bai 
and   pineapples,    quantities   of   which    art 
southeastern    Mexico.        Upon    the    slopes    bef  v 
tropical  lowlands  and  the  temperate  plat 
tobaceo  and  coffee  are  raised. 

The  latter  requires  a  rich  soil,  abundant   moisture,  a  p 
climate,  and  plenty  of  shade.     In  order  to  secure  shad- 
coffee  bush,  which  reaches  a  height  of  from  ten  to  fiftet 
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planted  in  the 
shade  of  higher 

A  white 
blossom   ftp- 
Mi  early 

as  March,  ami 
after  tlh'HowfM 
falls  off  the 
coffee  DO]  r\  !"■- 
gins   to 

It.  yeseinL 
dark  rod  cran- 
berry.   On  the 

<le      is       ;i. 

busk  enclosing 
two      kernels 

that    lit.    with 

i hit  sides 

together;   and 


p  hnsh  In  ihc  shade  of  a  treo  who«fi  trunk  i*  iron 
on  l lie  ri^'lit. 


iii  order  to  prepare  the  coffee  for  the  market  the  outside  husk 
must  first  I"-  removed-  This  is  sometimes  dune  bj  the  Mexicans 
in  a  very  erode  ways  but  on  the  larger  plantations,  machinery 

■  sployed 

Southern   Mexico.  —  In 

southern  Mexico,  near  Cen- 
tral America,  there  are  dense 
tropica]  forests  from  which 
obtained  man;,  valuable 
woods,  snoh  as  mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  logwood.    Else* 

B  B  in  'hat  mtn  forests 

rare,  excepting  npon  the 

higher  n  is.     In 

there  is  bo  tittle  forest  land 

that  the  Mexicans  living  on 

*'"••  308.  th.  find  difficulty 

The  coffee  berry.  in   obtaining  wood   for   fuel. 

2c 
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Mur-h  of  tin-  hi  .lug  from  the  ground-  for  some  of  the  arid-land 
bushes,  notably  the  mesquite,  have  long,  thick  roots  which 
make  excellent  firewood. 

Besides  the  valuable  woods  of  the  tropical  forests,  southern 
Mexico  produces  the  vanilla  beam,  which  grows  upon  a  climbing 
plant.  In  tie-  M'e<l-pod  are  nestled  the  very  fragrant  bean* 
which  are  used  for  flavoring  extracts,  for  perfu merles,  and  fur 
medicine.  Pepper,  made,  from  the  dried  berry  of  a  tropical 
plant,  is  also  obtained  in  Mexico.  Indigo,  useful  as  a  dye,  is 
likewise  obtained  from  a  berry  in  this  region,  and  sarsaparilla 
from  the  roots  of  a  tropical  plant. 

The  Mines. — One  of  the  principal  objects  that  the 
Spaniards  had  in.  exploring  the  New  World  was  to  obtain 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver ;  and  both  in  Mexico 
and  South  America  they  were  rewarded  in  their  search 
by  the  discovery  of  very  rich  mines,  some  of  them  having 
been  previously  worked  by  the  Indians.  Mexico  is  still 
a  great  mining  country,  producing  almost  as  much  silver 
as  the  United  States,  and  being  the  second  silver-produc- 
ing nation  in  the  world.  There  are  also  some  mines  of 
copper  and  lead. 

Many  of  the  mines  are  now  operated  by  Europeans  and 
Americans,  so  that  modern  methods  have  been  introduced  ; 
but  in  some  of  those  managed  by  Mexicans,  primitive 
methods,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indiana,  are  still 
employed.  Large  areas  have  never  been  carefully  ex- 
amined for  ore.  In  fact,  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
still  occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  who  not  only  prevent 
miners  from  corning  in,  but  even  defy  the  government. 

There  are  immense  deposits  of  iron  in  Mexico,  but  thev 
are  not  worked,  chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  coal.  Among 
the  mountains  and  plateaus  are  found  many  valuable  building 
and  ornamental   stones,   such  as  marble,   but  these   also  are 
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scarcely  worked  at  all.     In  one  sect  ■  r  is  onyx,  so  much 

prised  in  mating  clocks*  vases,  lamps,  and  table  to 
opals  of  great  beauty  oocur  in  some  oi  was  that  have 

poured  forth  from  the  volcanoes.     They  are  so  common   thai 
is  able  to  buy  a  beautiful  opal  for  a  few  cents. 

The   Cities.  —  While  great    numbers  of    Biexicanfl   are 
engaged    in    farming    and     ranehing.    and    are    bfeen 
Boattered  over  the  country,  they  have,  wherever  possiblo, 


-J. 


- 


l**Ml 


^^1. 


Puiy 


Fio.  300. 
The  Mexican  city  of  Leon, 

gathered  together  in   villages  and  small    towns.       These 
communities  are  often   >  in  order  to  obtain  the 

water   supply    needed    for    irrigation.       It    is    usually   too 
great   a  task   for  a  single  farmer  to  build   a  ditch  ;   and 

i  b  cumber  combine  and  thus  live  close  together. 
In  a  few  places,  too,  there  are  large  cities,  the 
being  Mexico  City,  with  a  population  of  about.  350,000. 

In  this  city,  as  in  numerous  other  places  in  Mexico,  there 
are   man  .  especially   cathedrals  ;     far   the 
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Mexicans,  like  Spaniards  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
chiefly  Etonian  I  tefchol 

Another  city   In  the  interior  is  Puebla,   found. 
1681,  and  now  having  a  population  about  equal  to  thai 
Cambridge,  Mass.     It  is  situated  near  one  of  the  bj 
cities,  or  pueblos,  <»f  tin*  A/.tees.     San  Luis  Potosi  is  an 

s  as  Peoria,  111.,  ami  re  a  Dumber  of  other  oil 

with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  and  oyer. 

Sinoc  the  eastern  coast 
of    Mexico    is    low    and 
sandy,    it    has     no 
harbors,  the  two   la 

ing  Tami-ici  »  and  \'f.i:a 
z,  whose  harbors  are 
protected  by  breakwa 
There  are  good  barl 
on  the  western  coast,  as 
that  at  A.GAFUI1CO  :  but 
since  it  is  backed  by  high 
mountains  and  a  worth- 
less country,  that  port 
has  never  become  impor- 
tant. 


Fio.  310. 

A  view  in  (Juadalajara,  showing  the  typi- 
cal one-story  MimctBOT  bouses  made  id 
adobe. 

Many  of  the  Mexicans  are  very  ignorant,  for  the  schools 
are  not  so  well  developed  as  in  the  Uni  Another 

reason  why  little  progress  has  been  made  is  that  the  poorer 
people  have  been  kept  down  by  the  wealthier  Spaniards.  While 
slavery  is  not  permitted,  a  system  that  amounts  to  almost  the 
thing  is  in  vogue.  Large  numbers,  known  as  peons,  are 
in  the  employ  and  under  the  control  of  m  .  who 

keep  them  in  debt,  and  who,  therefore,  practically  own  them. 
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Because  of  the  ignoi  working  class,  Mid  the 

absence  of  water  power  Bud  ooal,  there  is  very  little  maim  far- 
taring  in  Mexico;  nod  thai  which  is  dona  is  largely  carried  on 
by  hand.    However]  Bvea  the  uneducated  tfejricj 

artistic,  and  are  able  i 

beautiful     kinds     of 
hand-work.      They     > 
silver  and  gold  threads  into 
what   is  known    as   filigree 

iv.   wliirh   is  often  of 
The  WW 

and  girls,  by  drawing 
threads  from  pieces  of  linen 
so  as  to  make  delicate  pat- 
terns, produce  dean 
drawn-work  that  is  so  mueh 
prized  in  this  country. 

Besides  this  hand-work  on  a  small  scale,  there  are  i. 
tobacco  factories  in  the  tobacco  I  me  earth 

also  manufactured,  aud  BOJ  on  cloth;  but  then 

manufacturing  towns,  no  great  ad  shoe  .  and 

no  immense  blast  turnaoesj  BUCh  as  we  find  in 

land.  Middle  Atlantic,  and  ( '-  ulrm 


Fie..  811. 
Making  Mexican  <Ir:i«n  Work. 
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The  Republics.  —  S  Mexico  are  live  small  nations, 

known  as  the  Republies  of  Central   America,  eaoh  of  which 

has  a  government  modelled  after  that  of  the  Dnited  St 
They  are,  however,  nut  good  example*  of  republics,  chiefly 
because  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  people.     An  ambitious 

general,  obtaining  a  few  followers,  is  liable  a 

start  a  revolution  ami  overturn  the  existing 
There  is  an  almost  oonstan 

war  after  war  has  occurred  ;   presidents  have  been  deposed 
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or  murdered  :   ami  such  a  state  of  unrest  has  existed 

i  little  c':  'development.       Their  politi- 

cal condition  resembles  that  of  the  country  in  whi 
live,  wliicli  is  Bubject  to  disastrous  eruptione  otf  vol 
and  t<>  earthquakes  of  great  destrnctiveness.      They  truly 

Uve  in   the  midst  of 
state  of   nni  • 

Tic  cart  lujuakeshoeks 
'.vns  and 
killed  thousands  of  peo- 
ple.    For  in 
Salvador,    1 1 
he  country 
as,  was  bo  treque 
destroyeclbyearthqua 
Inhabit! 
I    to   choose  a 

lion    for     til* 

l»ut  the  on'.-  thej 

is  hardly  better  than 

one  they  abandoned. 


****. 


i 


log  bananaa  in  Goatemala. 


Most  of  Central 
America  is  mountain- 
"i,  being  in  the 
tropical  zone,  the  eli- 
mate  is  hot.  It  is  also  exceedingly  damp,  the  trade  winds 
causing  the  rainfall  on  the  eastern  coast  to  I 
heavy.      Il   is  so  rainy  that  there  are  dense  jungles 

I  Li  shew       >f  the  ( laribbean  Sea. 
Of  Hi-'   five   countries    forming    the  Central     A  me 
group,  tic-  smallest  is  San  Salvador,  the  ne  «sta    Rica. 

Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Guatemala  are  about   equal  in 
size.    In  addition  to  these,  just  south  of  Yucatan,  is  li 
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Honduras  (or  Belize).    The  laigi  in  the  group  lb 

New  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  Guatemala,  having 
a  population  of  over  seventy  thousand.  Like  San  Sal- 
vador, the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  change  its 
location,  which  was  formerly  at  tl"-  baee  of  two  verj  active 
volcanoes;  hence  the  name,  New  Guatemala. 

A  large  portion  of  these  countries  is  occupied  by  <I 
tropica]  forests  from  which  are  obtained  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, Logwood,  fustic,  ami  other  valuable  cabinet  ami  dye 
woods.     The  rubber  tares  also  grows  Ihei  (he  pro- 

duction of  rubber  is 
one  of  tin1  indus- 
tries of  tin-  region. 

A-  in  Mexico, cof- 
is  raised  on 
hill  slopes  in  the 
shade  >1  I  he  forest 
i roes.  <  >nc  of  the 
most  important  dis- 

briotB  for  this  indus- 
try is  Coats  Rica. 
I.ana nas  (Figs.  81  2, 

SIS),  sugar,  toba 
indigo,    and    oo 

othai  products 
i  1 1  Sentrsj  A  a*  rioa. 

Some  gold  and  silver  arc  obtained,  the   former  near 
Bluefields,  the  latter  in  Honduras.    The  inhabitants  are 

mainly    Indifl  ioU.  or  bfl  Is )    and  owing  to 

the  uneducated   and  eves   uncivilized   condition   of  the 

I    majority,  there  is  practically  no  maim: 

ried  on  in  these  oountrii 


fl^feS 


W ■_ 

Ltiiidjn^  a  i ruin  with  bananas  in  i 
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The  Nicaragua  Canal. —  T'>  i  tbe  principal  j 

..f  interest  connected  with  iliis  region  is  the  btiUriing 

icroes  t lie*  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the 

Atlantic   from    tin-    Pacific.      One   canal    has    alrt*a<l\     1 

start. m1  between  tbe  towi  Pakama 

1st  hums  of    Panama,     The   distance  is  on] 
miles,   and    the   elevation  but  three  hundred    feel   at  the 
highest  point.     This,  the  Panama  Canal,  lias    been   espe- 
cially supported  hj  I  he  French. 


> 


Km.  314, 

I  rw  jiorthij-  coffee  iu  Coata  I 

A  second  route  favored  for  a   ranal,  and   one    that   rinds 
in  the  United  Stutrs,  is  the  Nicaragua  route,  which 
is  much  longer,  but  passes  over  an  elevation   Only  aboul 
half  as  great  as  the   Panama  ('anal.      Moreover,  a    \ 
part  of  the  distance  is  occupied  by  a  river  and  1>\ 

ragua  I  Fig.  800),  the  largest  lake  in  North   Am 
south  of  the  United  States.     This    lake   is  about   ninety- 
two  miles  long  and  empties  into  the  Caribbean  '  mugo 
the  San  Juan  River. 

Either  of  the  canals  would  be  of  great  service   to   the 
seacoast  cities  of  North  America  and  Europe.      By  such 
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u  canal  a  afcet 
going  Lon- 

don to  San   Fnui- 
ciscn   would   BBYS 

t  i  \  e  i  li  imi  Band 
miles,  w  bile  eight 
i  h«. usand  miles 
would  in 
between  New 
York  ami  Ban 
Francisco*  Kx- 
amine  a  glol 

uli\      more 
would   bt 
in  t]i> 


too. 
BMHU  Ofl  :i  ddp  111  Bon 


I  UK     \\   i  IKS 

(Map,  Fig.  200,  opposite  p.  331.) 

From  the  Yucatan  and  Florida  peninsulas  a  chain 
islands  reaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  South 
American  coast,     These  enclose  I  Ban  Sea;  and, 

with  the  iii'l  of  thf  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  also.     Because  of  the  n  aade  bj 

ColumbuB,  these  islands  are  to  this  day  called  the  \v.  >t 
Imlii-s.     They  are  of  ten  known  as  the  \ii*iii 

With   the  exception  of  the  northern   portion  "i    the 
Bahamas,  till  thipelago  lies  within  the  tropics, 

and    therefore    has    a    warm    eliiuatr  :    and,   BinOfl    all    i>r 

the  islands  are  reached  by  b  ids  fr<>in  the  sea,  the 

climate  is  damp.       I!  many  SO  islands  in  the 

group,  only  a  few  of   w  large*      Two   of  these. 
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Cuba  and  Porto   Rico,   |  i  ready  been  described  | 

».     To  whom -do  they  belong?     What  else 

you  tell  about  them  ? 

Jamaica.  —  South  of  Cuba  lies  the  Island  of  Jai 
the  third  in  Bize  in  the  Wes1   Indies,  and  u  i  of 

lis  capital  is  Kingston,  a  ..-it;. 

LargQ  U  Tacoma,   Wash.       This  island  is  mountainous   m 
the  centre,  but  has  an  excellent  Boil  on  I  hi  Li  >wer  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys,  and  is  very  productive.     The  inhabit. 
are  raainlj    negroes  or  tuulattoes,  there  being  full] 
negi  one  whit*-  person.     Many  of  them  are  e 


A  «rass  house  ou  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Jai 

Lnglv  lazy,  and   work  only  when  obliged  to  do  so.      The 
men  do  outdoor  work  fully  as  much  :i-  ul  it 

is  nu  uncommon  sight  to  see  them  working,  not   only  in 
the  sugar-cane  fields,  as  in  the  United  States,   but 
carrying  loads  of  eoal  or  bananas  into  the  ships. 

The  occupation  of  the  Jamaicans  is  chiefly  agriculture. 
One  of  the  main  products  is  sugar-cane,  which   is   made 
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into  sugar,  molasses,  ami  ruin.  Karl y  vegetables  and  fruits, 
such  as  Oranges  ami  bananas,  are  als<»  raised.  Jamaica 
ginger,  of  which  every  one  lias  heard,  is  obtained  from 
tin*  root  of  a  plant  that  grows  in  this  island. 

Haiti.  —  Th«  island  of  Haiti,  just  cast  of  Cuba,  and  sec- 
ond  in   size  among  the  West    Indies,   is  occupied   by    two 


Fio.  317. 
A  field  of  sugar-cane  in  the  West  Indies  (St.  <>• 

negro  republics,  Haiti  and   Santu   Domingo.      The  capital 

of  the  former  is  Post  ai    Peiucbj   and  of  the  la 

Sank.   I  OO. 

It  la  a  v«r\  mountainous  island  peak  which 

lies  more  than  ten  thou  1 1  above  sea-level.  A  I 

portion  of  the  land  is  still  c>  i  h  forest  Dontaj 

mahogai."  I    and   other  valuable  tropical  woods. 

Many  of  the  nati  sin  tin  ii  Irving  In  the  most  primi- 

tive   fashion,    like    ti  .>es   of    Atri«a  : 

especially  near  tin  an  -engaged   in   raising  sugar. 
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tulnueo,  ...ii,, .  and  Thej  rarely  produce 

ever,  more  than  enough  for  their  own  needs. 

Tin  first    large  island  discovered  by  Column 

1492,  and  here  he  made  settlements  ami  opened    i 
cathedral  wrhic  illy  built  in  1612  is  .still  s 


is*  <f> 


A  group  ol  ives  In  the  Wert  Indies  (li:irbu«-lnes). 

Santo  Domingo.      In   those  early  times  Indian    natives 
seized  as  tid  obliged  to  work  in  the  minus,  and 

much  cruel  treatment  were  finally  exterminate!  I       N  t  ■  ■ 

from  Afr  Bee  are 

lit.  rulers  of  the  two  n 
For  a  while  Spata  ed   Haiti,  and  evi 

which  Bhowed  that  there  is  much  mineral  wealth  among 
mountains      The  later  history  of  tl 

led  to  Frame,  then  won  its  independence.       x 
Spain  twice  conquered  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  am 

driven  out.  In  these  wars  the  natives  were  aided  by  th-j 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  ;  for  small  bands  could  live 
among'  the  mountains  out  of  reach  of  their  oppressors,  and  yet 
near  enough  to  cause  them  constant  trouble. 

The  exi-  of  black  republics  has  nut  been   yen 
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cessful,  although  the  governments  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
Haiti  are  no  worse  than  those  in  Central  America.  Freed 
from  the  restraint  of  foreign  control,  many  of  the  natives  have 
gone  back  to  savage  customs;  and  in  tin  Interior  «.f  Haiti  are 
found  many  habits  and  religions  beliefs  that  now  exist  in  the 
wilds  of  Central  Africa. 

Lesser  Antilles.  —  Most  of  the  islands  among  the  Lesser 
Antilles  are  possessions  of  Great   Britain,  though  some 


•'$r* 


Km. 
A  tropical  scene  In  the  West  Indies  (St.  Croix). 

belong  to  other  nations.  For  instance,  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  belong  to  France  ;  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix 
to  Denmark  ;  and  others  to  Holland.  Many  of  these  small 
islands  are  volcanic  cones,  built  upon  the  crebt  of  a  moun- 
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tain  ridge  which  is  mainly  beneath  the  sea  (Fig,  1;. 
Most  of  the  volcanoes  now  appear  to  be  extinct,  though 
in  1797  and  18-48,  in  Guadeloupe,  and  in  1812,  in  St 
Vincent,  there  were  volcanic  outbursts-  Hot  water  and 
steam  a  till  rise  from  the  craters  in  other  islands,  showing 
that  the  volcanic  fires  have  not  altogether  died  out. 

The  products  of  these  islands  are  similar  to  those  of 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  (pp.  331—333).  Ah 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  the  most  important  of  all 
is  the  sugar-cane.  However,  the  increased  use  of  beet 
sugar  hi  Europe  has  taken  away  one  of  the  principal 
markets  for  the  sugar  of  these  islands. 

The  Bahamas. — North  of  Haiti  and  Cuba  are  severs] 
hundred  small  islands,  called  the  Bahamas.  A  number  <<f 
these  are  inhabited,  and  on  one  is  situated  the  city  of 
Nassau.  These  islands  have  been  built  bj  coral  polyps, 
hi  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (p.  71 ),  wlucfc 
Gtweepfl  over  the  shallow  bank  on  which  the  islands  lie,  these 
minute  sea  animals  have  built  reefs.  Waves  have  washed 
the  dead  coral  fragments  together,  forming  bars  and 
beaches,  and  the  wind  has  blown  the  coral  sand  into  low 
sand-dune  hills.     In  this  way  the  islands  have  been  made. 

Sponges  are  obtained  from  the  clear  warm  waters  of  the 
Bahama  banks.  To  obtain  them,  the  natives  either  cruise 
about  in  boats,  dragging  the  bottom,  or  they  strip  off  their 
clothes  and  dive  into  the  clear  water,  tearing  the  sponge  from 
the  bottom  to  which  it  is  clinging. 

The  sponge  is  made  by  colonies  uf  tiny  animals,  which  to- 
gether build  a  horny  substance,  much  as  coral  polyps  build 
coral.  When  brought  to  the  surface  the  sponge  little  resem- 
bles those  that  we  use,  for  auimal  matter  fills  the  pores  and 
spreads  over  the  surface.  This  must  be  removed  before  the 
sponge  is  ready  for  market. 
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From  tin*  land,  <  ;ulv  vegetables,  pineapples,  oranges,  and 
cocoaniits  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  ne- 
groes. One  of  the.  industries  on  these  islands  is  earing  for 
winter  visitors.      Why  should  people  wish  to  go  there? 

Thh  Bbbmddaa 

Far  out  in  the  Atlantic  alone  in  mid  ocean,  and  600 
miles  east  of  the  Garolinas,  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands, 
known  as  the   Bermudas,  tin-   largest    being  only  16  miles 


Fi«;.  HO. 

A  view  from  one  of  the  coral  sand  hills,  showing  some  of  the  tiny  inlands  of 
the  Bermuda  group. 

long  by  one  or  two  miles  in  width.  Their  foundation  is  a 
volcanic  com-  covered  by  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  top 
of  this  cone  is  veneered  \>  it li  a  layer  of  coral  remains.  As 
in  the  Bahamas,  coral  polyps  arc  still  busily  engaged  in 
building  reefs,  the  waves  are  washing  the  coral  I 
iuent8    Upon    the  ud    grinding   theiil   to   coral    -and, 

and  the  wind  is  slowly  drifting  this  about,  forming  dunes. 
Being  in  the  open  ocean,  and  surrounded  by  warm  cur- 
rents, the  Be  i  lightfuland  equable  climate. 
In  midwinter,  when  people  in  the  same  latitude  in   the 
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United  States  are  shivering  with  cold,  those  in  Bermuda 
are  able  to  sit  out  of  doors  late  at  night. 

This  group  of  islands,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
is  inhabited  mainly  by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  are 
engaged  in  raising  early  vegetables,  especially  potatoes 
and  onions,  for  the  American  market.  Another  impor- 
tant product  is  the  Easter  lily,  great  fields  of  which 
are  raised  for  the  Easter  season.  At  a  time  when  few 
plants  are  in  blossom  in  the  Northern  States,  one  may 
see  acres  of  the  beautiful  Easter  lilies  in  Bermuda,  while 
birds  are  singing  joyfully  and  everything  indicates 
summer. 

It  is  natural  that  many  persons  from  the  United  States 
should  be  attracted  to  such  a  climate  every  winter.  The 
majority  of  these  visitors  stay  in  the  largest  city,  Hamil- 
ton, where,  aside  from  the  climate,  the  scenery  is  enjoy- 
able in  the  extreme. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Mexico:  Questions. —  (1)  Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico. 
(2)  Why  are  there  few  good  harbors?  (8)  Tell  about  the  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  in  the  different  parts.  (4)  Give  the  history  of 
Mexico:  —  the  early  settlement ;  the  industries  developed ;  the  present 
government;  the  loss  of  territory.  (5)  Mention  the  leading  products 
from  the  irrigated  farms.  (6)  Tell  about  the  methods  of  farming. 
(7)  About  the  home  life.  (S)  Name  some  of  the  plants  on  the  arid 
plateaus  ;  what  products  are  obtained  from  them  ?  (9)  What  are  the 
chief  products  on  the  damp  lowlands?  (10)  On  the  slopes  farther 
iuiand?  (11)  Tell  about  coffee  raising.  (12)  In  what  part  of  the 
country  are  the  forests?  (18)  Name  the  valuable  woods.  (14)  Name 
the  products  of  southern  Mexico.  (15)  Tell  about  the  mining  ot 
precious  metals.  (16)  What  other  mineral  products  are  obtained? 
(17)  Locate  the  principal  cities  in  the  interior.  (18)  On  the  coast. 
(19)  Tell  about  the  condition  of  the  people.  (20)  Why  is  there  little 
manufacturing?     (21)  What  kinds  are  there? 
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Suggestions.  —  (22)  On  Figure  65  notice  how  the  plant  zones 
are  affected  by  the  differed  iKltttdei  fa  Mexico.  (23)  Find  out  why 
coffee  raising  requires  special  care.  (24)  Find  an  article  of  furniture 
made  of  mahogany.  (25)  Walk  toward  Mexico  City.  (21)  Whal 
reason  can  you  discover  for  its  location/  (27)  Examine  a  piece  of 
Mexican  drawn  work.  (28)  Compared  with  water  routes,  are  rail- 
ways more  or  less  important  in  Mexico  than  in  United  States?  Why? 
(29)  Collect  pictures  of  Ifttitta  BOeflOA  fjWJ  Fiml  some  one  who 
has  been  in  Mexico,  and  have  him  t«-ll  yon  about  it.  (;it)  Who  is 
the  President  of  Mexico?     (89)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Mexico. 

Central  America:  Questions. —  (88)  Name  the  five  nations  in 
Centra]  Aoteriec  I     whoa  does  Belize  belong  What 

about  the  earthquakes  m  Central  America  ?  (86)  I  h  nribe  the  climate. 
(•J7)  Locate  some  of  the  cities.  (88)  What  product-  of  Mexico  are 
also  found  in  Central  America?  (39)  On  the  map  locate  the  canal 
that  has  been  begun  across  the  bthtnnsol  I'anafna.  (Id)  Where  || 
it  proposed  to  start  another'.'     (Jive  reason*  in  favor  of  each. 

Si  .,.;•  - 1  tone,  -  -(  H  |  What  disadvantages  do  you  see  in  the  lack  of 
a  central  government  for  all  the  Central  American  republics?  (48)  In 
what  other  ways  besides  Having  coal  would  a  canal  there  prove  of 
advantage?  Let  a committee  be  appointed  from  your  class  to  obtain 
definite  facts  ab.uit   the   matter  l>y  writing  to  Borue  ship  company. 

(43)  Why  would  harbor  h  end  of  the  canal  be  necessary? 

(44)  Make  a  sketch  of  Central   America. 

The  West  Indies:    Qoi  ""(40)   Into  what  groups  are  the 

inlands  divided?  (46)  Tell  about  their  climate.  (47)  What  can 
you  pay  about  Jam.u  |  What  two  republics  on  the  island  of 

Haiti 9  Name  their  capitals.  (40)  Give  the  history  of  the  island. 
What  are  its  products?  (.31)  How  have  most  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  been  famed?  (02)  What  is  their  principal  product? 
(53)  How  have  the  Bahama  Islands  been  built?  (54)  Tell  about 
the  sponges.     (55)  Nam-  DthaT  products  of  the  islands. 

Sid  (56)  Bon  doee  eaeb  of  the  four  [argent  islands 

compare  in  area  ami  population  with  New  York  State?  (See  tables, 
pp.  146  and  417.) 

The  Bermudas.  —  (~>7)  How  have  the  Bermudas  been  built? 
(58)  What  are  their  products? 

For  References,  Bee  pages  44J-443. 
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Physical  Geography.  —  Thenaf  oral  advantages  that  North 
America  pOttMMi  as  ;>  home  For  man  bave  been  bhe  result 
of  slow  changes  extending  through  millions  of  years. 
ll.iw  have  the  mountains  been  brought  Into  existence? 

(p.  2)  and  where  are  the  prineipal  chains  ?  How  was 
coal  formed?  (p.  8.)  What  portion  of  the  continent 
was  covered  by  I  In-  glacier?  (Fig.  18.)  What  work  of 
advantage  to  us  did  it  accomplish  .'  (pp.  16-19.)  In 
what  ways  is  the  more  reeent  rifling  or  sinking  of  the 
coast  of  importauee  ?  (p.  10.) 

Where  does  our  heat  come  from  ?  What  would  be  the 
result  if  tlie  earth's  axis  were  not  biclined  ?  (p.  29*)  How 
does  the  change  of  seasons  affect  our  habits?  What  arc 
the  causes  of  these  changes?  (p.  Bl. ) 

What  great  Bervioe  do  the  winds  render?     Explain 

cause   Of    wind    (pp.  39-42).      Wliat  arc  the  trade  winds? 

ip.  42.)    The  pre/vailing  wester i<     '  (p,  50»)    Cyclonic 

storms,'    (pp.    62-65.)      Now    is   North    America    aft 
•h  '.' 

Tell  about  the  ocean  oufrenta  oeaac  our  eastern  bo 

(p.  6o*).     Near  our  western  coast  (p.  08).     What  is  the 

influence  ..!*  ('arh  ? 

Wiiat  about  the  Variety  of  climates  in    North  America7 

( p.  7*'».  >    in  the  United  Stat  How  d    the  anima 

plants  vary?  (pp.  77-90.  i     Describe  the  manner  of  life 
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among  the  Indians  (p.  93).  What  European  nations  en- 
deavored to  obtain  possession  of  large  sections  of  this 
continent?  (pp.  97-101.)  Give  some  reasons  why  the 
English  succeeded  most  fully  (p.  101). 

Population,  —  At  the  present  time  there  are  probablv 
more  than  a  hundred  million  people  living  in  North  Amer- 
ica, distributed  among  the  four  greater  sections  as  follows  : 
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Fig.  321. 

Central  America,  over  three  million  ;  Canada,  fully  six 
million  ;  Mexico,  over  thirteen  million ;  and  the  United 
States  (not  including  dependencies),  more  than  seventy- 
six  million.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are 
living  in  the  United  States.  Figure  321  shows  the  den- 
sity of  population  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
Where  is  the  most  thickly  settled  quarter  ?  Why  ?  The 
most  sparsely  settled  ?     Figure  323  gives  the  location  of 
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The  fivo  states  having  the  greatest  population.  In  this  and  all  the  other 
similar  figures  the  relative  importance  of  the  states  is  indicated  by  the 
area  of  the  squares. 

the  citios.  thfl  largest  having  the  largest  dots.  On  page 
447  is  a  table  of  the  largest  cities.  Find  the  dot  (Fig. 
323)  thai  roprfiftontti  each  city  and  give  its  population.  In 
what  respect  are  these  two  figures  (321  and  323)  alike  ? 
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The  star  iihows  the  centre  of  {mutilation  of  Um  I  vies. 

Country  and  City.  —  The  great  oitiee  are  so  numrr 
and  are  so  ofi  itioned,  that   there  is  danger  of  over- 
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estimating  their  importance  as  compared  with  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  Washington  very  few  people  lived  in  cities- 
Even  at  the  present  time  about  two-thirds  of  our  seventy- 
six  million  inhabitants  live  either  in  the  country,  or  in 
towns  with  ft  population  of  less  than  eight  thousand.  In 
Mexico  and  Canada  the  proportion  living  in  cities  ifi  still 
smaller.  In  other  words,  the  great  majority  of  persons  in 
North  America  are  country  people. 
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On  these  maps  the  spaces  left  blank  indicate  either  little  or  no  production. 

Country.  —  The  leading  occupations  of  those  living  out- 
side of  the  cities  have  already  been  studied.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  most  important  of  all.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  over  five  million  families  occupying  farms  in  the 
United  States.  About  how  many  persons  does  that  rep- 
resent ?     Why  should  so  many  people  live  on  farms  ? 

Figure  324  shows  the  regions  that  are  extensively  en- 


Flo.  328. 

able  food  crops.  In  what  section  are  oats  raised  (Fig. 
328).  Compare  with  Figures  324  and  326.  What  other 
prams  can  you  mention,  and  for  what  is  each  used  ? 

The  cotton  belt  is  confined  entirely  to  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  country,  as  shown  in  Figure  330.      Why  ? 
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Y'h.,   XV. 
Principal  sugar-prod  uciii*;  districts  in  tbe  Unites]  Slates  and  its  dependencies 

$ame  the  principal  cotton-raising  states.  Tell  about  the 
growth  and  uses  of  cotton  (p.  209).  Where  in*  these 
states  are  sugar  and  rice  grown  ?  How  is  the  work  carried 
on?  (pp.  2\±  -2U.) 

According  to  Figure  -338  what  states  are  largely  engaged 
in  tobacco  growing  ?  What  is  the  appearaiu-e  of  the  plant, 
and  how  is  it  cultivated  ?  (j).  165.") 
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Pennsylvania. 
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Mining  is  a  second  industry  which  confines  people 
largely  to  sraaU  towns  and  to  the  country.  About  four 
hundred  thousand  men  are  employed  at  it.  How  many 
different    metals    can    you    name?      How     many    other 

products  can  you  men- 
tion that  are  obtained 
from  underground? 

Of  them  all,  the  fuek 
are  probably  the  most 
valuable*  Why  ?  What 
kinds  are  there  ?  Figure 
337  shows  how  extensive 
the  coal-beds  are.  Name 
the  states  in  which  the 
greatest  quantities  of  coal  are  mined.  Of  what  impor- 
tance is  it  that  there  are  coal-fieldu  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
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Coal  production,  in  dollars  and  tons,  in 
toe  five  leading  coal-producing  statea. 
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Michigan. 


country?  What  kinds  of  coal  arc  there?  And  what  arc 
the  differences  between  them?  (pp.  4-5.)  Describe  a 
coeJ  mine  (p.  171 ). 

Wliat   an-   the 
of  CO 

Name     the     i-liicl' 
Bfl  in  which   pe- 
troleum and   natu- 
ral   gas   ,ni'    found. 
Tell  also  bow   l  1m 

h;i\<-  1h 


Minnesota 
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j  Iron  ore-prodn 


liaring  the  past  ages  and  what  their  uses  arc  (p.   L78). 
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Lending  ir.»n,  ropier,  oil,  an<l  fM  pBOftH  ingregioDJ. 

Tbi  orea  pi  iron  are  among  the  bant 

of  tin-  mineral  product*.      Win   BO  iui 

the  principal  iron-prodm  How 


ri...  ail. 
Gold  ami  silver  producing  regions  indicated  by  crosses. 

is  pig  iron  made?  (pp,  175-177.)     Why  is  not  the  Lake 
Superior  district  it  favorable  place  for  smelting  iron  ore? 
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Fig.  342. 
Gold  production,  in  dollars  and  ounces,  in  tlio  five  lending  gold-producing 


Among  the  metals  of  great  importance  to  man  are  the 
precious  metals  ijold  and  silver.  Describe  three  methods 
of  gold  mining  (pp.  289-2D0).     Tell  about  gold  and  silver 
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mining  m   California    and   Colorado  (pp.   288-2t>'2 ).      In 
what    other  parts  of  our  country  mv   1 1n*  prvciuiis  metals 


Colorado. 
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Silver  production,  in  dollars  and  ounces,  hi  the  five  leading  silver-produdut; 

■ 

found?      What  two    sections   arc    most    noted    for  CO] 
mining?    Tell  about  that  industry  in  each  (pp.  258  and 
292).     Where  and  how  is  Btone  quarrying  carried  on 
in    New   England?  (pp.   188  186.)     Also  sail    mining? 

(,..  109.) 
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Number  (if  .attic  anil  ilieir  value  in  the  five  principal  cntrlo-proilucliig  states. 

Many  of  these  are  kept  lmt   Oil   bum  in   tbo  Eastern 
statee. 

Grazing  is  a  third  impottanl  rural  ooenpation.     Point 

out  on  the-  map  (tig-  97)  the  portions  of  the   country 

ly  given  up  to  it.     Wii  '     Relate  how  rattle 
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nraching    is  earned  on  (p.  248)  ;    also  sheep  ranching 
(p.  808).     Which  states  an-    ni"s(    important   in  these 
industries? 
Lumbering  ia  a  fourth  greei    industry  that  attracts 

people  to  the  country.      1  147  shows  tli  ntion 

of  the  fnrcsis.   Describe 

the  industry  as  it  is  car- 
ried   on    in    .Maine    (p. 

127),  In  the  South- 
ern   Stales    (p.   206). 

In  M  (p.  252). 

In  the  Northwest  (p. 
21tt).  Why  these  dif- 
Fi.cs?  Which  are 
the  Hi'--!  oommorj  kinds 
of  trees?  What  aiv  I  he 
product!  of  tlic  foresl 
beaidei  lumber?  (pp. 
132  and  207.) 

Fishing   Lb   a   fifth 
prominent    occupation 

OUtsi<h'  In  U  hal 

..us  is  it  especially 

important  ;?        Di 

how  oodfiahing  is  oai  - 
ried  oo  (p.  137  )j  salmon 
fishing  (p.  860);  theoys- 
ter  industry  (  p.  168). 

Altogether,  therefore,  there  are  five  industries  that 

i in-  greater  part  of  the  iuhabitante  of  the  [Jnlted  States  bo 

live  in  small  towns  or  in   the  country.      Name  these  ■•■ 
pations.     They  furnish  us  with  the  raw  materials  for  I 
2b 
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chfthiwi,  ami  thclfrr.     What  raw  materials  enter  into  each, 
ami  whence  iefifl  wfik  whh»? 

Cities.  —  What  are  the  principal  occupations  in  the 
cities?  The  answer  lias  been  repeatedly  suggested. 
What,  for  instance,  are  the  main  kinds  of  business  in 
ttatath?  (p.  861.)  In  Minneapolis?  (p.  271.)  In  Clti- 
OagO?   (jip.   263-267*)      la   Buffalo?  (p.   186.)       In  New 
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Fig.  349. 


York?  (j  1^7  |  In  Baltimore?  (p.  193.)  In  San  Fran- 
cisco? (p.  312,)  Tell  what  is  done  in  various  cities  with 
grain,  ores,  hides,  cotton,  wool,  lumber,  and  fish. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  principal  occupations  in 
cities  is  manufacturing.  Where,  for  example,  is  the 
making  of  iron  goods  especially  important?  Tobacco? 
Sugar?  Paper?  Farming  implements?  Furniture? 
Freight   and   passenger   cars?     Cotton   cloth?     Woollen 
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cloth?      A    single    large     

factory  may  employ  thou- 
sands of  workmen  (p.  147). 
and  where   hundreds  of 
Caotoriea  are  established, 
as   in    Now    York,    Chi- 
cago,   and    Phihulclp 
there   must   be  an  « 
iimus  population.     More 
than  five  million  persons  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
in  the  United  Sta 

A  second  great  occupation  in  cities  is  that  of  buying 
and  BELLDVO.  Although  grain.  0OttOD1  wool,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  immense  quantities  in  the  country,  they  are 
not  generally  bought  and  sold  there.  That  work  must 
l>e  e'  i!  where   there  are  great  numbers  of   peo 


Value  of  iron  Btft&ofaottlttag  in  the  tivo 
leaf H in:  iron  in  tug  states. 
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Value  of  the  maim  fa.  I  the  five  leading 

OxtiU'  iiiaiiuf; 

for  where  eiae  could   it   be  done  so  successfully ?     I 
person  living  in  a  city  shoiihi  ilv  a  bushel  «•!'  pota- 

toes, he  would  not  go  to  a  farmer  fox  them.  I  store 

l.ieh   main    other    DOOplfi   bIbO   gO   bo   buy   goods.      So 

alio,  if  you  v, i  r  in  Illinois  and  wanted  i«»  bag  ■ 

carload  uf  cuttle  to  fatten,  yon  would  not  go  out  West  to 
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u  cait  I-  i:uuli.  !ml  probably  to  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago, 
where  many  Cattle  are  always  to  be  found.  O*  if  you  had 
a  quantity  of  cotton  to  dispose  of,  when*  else  could  TOT 
do  it  butter  than  in  some  city  where  cotton  is  bought  and 
Bold;  h.n  in  New  I  h  leans  or  Memphis?  Not  only  must  there 
•■  -?<  rH  whore  we  can  buy  what  we  need,  bat  there  must 
;il. ...  be  centre*,  at  oftfas,  where  goocfa  may  be  bought  and 
Hold  on  a  still  turgor  scale,  A  city  bears  much  the  same 
rrliii  imji  to  (lie  Odiinlry  round  about  that  a  store  does  to 
till  people  who  live  near  enough  to  trade  there. 
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Fig.  ■tt2. 
Wealth  iu  dollars  of  the  five  wealthiest  states. 

The  trading  in  every  large  city  is  of  two  kinds,  —  retail 
and  wholesale.  There  are  grocery  stores,  for  example, 
which  supply  the  resident  families  with  the  small  amounts 
of  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  other  groceries  that  they  need 
from  day  to  day.  These  stores,  which  carry  on  a  retail 
trade,  exist  by  hundreds  in  various  parts  of  the  large 
eities.  Of  course  the  storekeepers  must  have  places  where 
they  can  buy  the  goods  which  they  sell.  That  is,  there 
must  be  wholesale  stores,  some  dealing  in  groceries,  others 
in  dry  goods,  and  still  others  in  fruits ;  and  there  must 
also  be  companies  which  carry  on  a  wholesale  trade  in 
coal,  lumber,  cotton,  and  many  other  materials. 
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On  page  187  it  was  stated  that  the  wholesale  buildings 

in   New  York  occupy  several  square  miles  oil  the  southern 

end  of  Manhattan  Islam! ;  ami  in  other  large  cities  .similar 
Btoree  are  nsually  found  collected,  in  one  section.  A  large 
company  engaged  in  the  wholesale  husiness,  not  only  s.  lis 
to  those  who  come  to  hnv,  hut  it  also  sends  out  travelling 
raen  who,  as  their  agents,  journey  from  town  to  town 
taking  orders  for  goods.  There  are  now  fully  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  commercial  travellers,  journeying 
about  in  the  Tinted  States  as  agents  of  the  whoh 
li  .uses  of  the  larger  cities. 

Since  cn< anions  quantities  of  raw  material  must  )>e 
shipped  into  the  cities  for  the  manufacture  of  goods, 
and  since  most  of  the  finished  arli.  Lea  are  sent  away,  the 
husiness  of  8mrriN'(i,  ur  transi-mutin*;.  is  a  third  great 
occupation  in  cities.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men 
employed    nil    the   time    in    loading    and    unl  ais, 

boat*,  ami  wagons. 

In    this    country    fn  11  v    four    million    persons    an    6TO- 
ed    in    hiiying,  selling,  and    transporting,  or  in   pom- 
KBR.4  i:.   as   these   kinds  of    husiness  together  are   called. 
What  raw  products  are  taken  to  Detroit,  and  what  fin- 
ished   products  ate   taken   a  the    same   in 

rd  to  Milwaukee  Peoria,  Louisville.  Proridenoe,  Den- 

and    New    Orleans.      If    your    home    is    in    the    eii\. 
answer   the  same    for   that  ;    if  not,  for   the   nearest    city. 

Thus    there    are    three    tending    occupations    ii 
namelv,  manii  A'Ti  king,  ti:aimn«;,  ami   DBAKSPOB  I  I 
livery  «  it y  has  all   three;    hut    some    that    a:e   particularly 

lirst  are  known  as  manit  \ 

OENTBBB;     and    others,    distin^w  for    the 

serond,  are  known  as  ti: aim-:  o! 
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example  of  the  former,  and  St.  Paul  of  the  latter.  Give 
Other  examples  of  each-  Those  cities,  like  Boston,  Hm 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  Montreal,  whose  location  is  especially  favorable  for 
the  shipment  of  goods,  are  great  commercial  centres, 
ami  usually  also  manufacturing  centres.      Why? 

The  relation  between  country  and  city  is  now  clear. 
Nearly  one-lialf  of  our  men  are  engaged  in  obtaining  raw 
materials,  and  the  remainder  are  mainly  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing tliein  into  ii* -till  ;iriules,  in  buying1,  selling,  and 
transporting  them.  Show  by  numerous  examples  how 
neither  class  can  well  do  without  the  other. 

Hut  while  they  are  so  dependent,  the  life  of  one  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other.  Recall  farm  life  as  de- 
scribed on  page  240,  What  notion  have  you  gotten  of 
farm  life  on  south* urn  plantations?  Of  the  miner's  man- 
ner of  living V  The  ranchman's?  (p,  252.)  The  lumber- 
man's? (p.  128.)     The  fisherman's?  (p,  137.) 

Recall,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  said  about  life  in 
New  York  City  (p.  ISO).  Give  your  notion  of  factory 
life.      Of  life  in  trade  and  transportation. 

What  attractions  and  objections  do  you  find  in  each  of 
these  several  occupations?  Is  the  work  of  a  farm  hand 
more  or  less  narrowing  than  that  of  a  factory  hand '! 
Why  2  Suppose  that  two  young  men  are  much  alike  in 
ability,  disposition,  and  training;  how  are  they  liable  to 
grow  unlike  if  one  chooses  mining  for  an  occupation,  and 
the  other  chooses  trade?  Give  other  instances  showing 
how  the  work  that  one  follows  influences  his  manner  of 
life  and  development. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  occupation  requires 
the  hardest  work,  for  success  demands  one's  best  effort,  no 
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in;  ii.  i  what  the  occupation  be.  But  of  those  living  in 
the  city  on  the  one  hand,  ami  in  the  country  on  the  other, 
which  are  more  certain  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life? 
Why?  Which  have  more  comforts  ?  Why?  Which  are 
more  independent  in  d?     Why v     Which  hare  the 

better  opportunities  for  amusement  '  Why  ?  For  educa- 
tion v  Why?  For  homes  with  plenty  of  light  and  Eresh 
air?     Why? 

For  many  years   the   population   of  cities   lias   been   in- 
creasing more   rapidly   than   that   of  the   country,   \ 
su^ests  that  peo])le  are  preferring  city  to  country  life, 

V"H    give  any   reasons   for  this  in   addition   to   tl 

already  mi  n  loned  ? 

Both  city  and  country  people  are  finally  dependent  on 
Mother  Earth  for  all  that  they  have:  minerals  can  be 
obtained  because  of  certain  changes  that  have  been  going 
on  forages;   most  of  the  soil    has  been  prepared  either  by 

the  slow  decay  of  reek,  or  by  the  grinding  up  of  rook  by 
lacier;  the  sun's  heat,  together  with  the  rotation  and 
revolution  <>f  the  earth,  determines  onr  seasons,  our  winds, 
rains,  and  OSean  currents,  in  short,  climate  of  one  kin 
another.  The  mom  presented  in  the  first  chapters  of  this 
book  constitute  the  foundation  for  everything  that  follows; 
for  it  is  as  a  result  of  these  facts  that  we  are  able  to  live  as 
we  d 

Dependence  of  Different  Sections  upon  one  Another.— 
one  locality  any  of  tie-  materials  needed  there. 

Which  of  your  foods  are  not  raised  near  your  home.' 

HOW  ahoiit  the  knives,   forks*  dishes,  and   BpOOSS?      HOW 
bat    yon  wear? 

Because  of  the  climate,  water  power,  soil,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  each  part  o!  the  country  is  especially  fitted 
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for  producing  one  or  several  things,  ad  eastern  Kansas  f« 
grain,  and  western  Kansas  F*">r  stock,  northern  Maine 
for  lutnlwr,  etc.  Indued,  most  of  the  articles  used  in  each 
part  of  tho  country  must  he  brought  froifi  other  places. 
Name  tlie  materials  that  the  Montana,  ranchman  neeiL* 
from  the  Southern  planter;  from  New  England;  from 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  Upon  what  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  dependent?  What 
do  they  supply  in  return?  Make  a  list  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  your  house,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  determine  where  each  one  may  have  come  from. 
The  different  parts  of  the  country  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  one  another,  much  as  different  parts  of  the  body 
ire. 

Relation  to  our  Territories  and  Dependencies.  —  Despite 
our  broad  territory  and  enormous  number  of  products, 
there  are  some  necessary  articles  that  are  either  entirely 
lacking,  or  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
within  our  own  borders.  Name  a  few  (see  table,  p.  455). 
Mention  some  that  we  are  therefore  glad  to  receive  from 
Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
Philippines.  Mention  others  that  they  likewise  are  glad 
to  receive  from  us.  State,  then,  how  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies  are  of  advantage  to  one  another. 

Other  Countries  of  North  America.  —  The  principal 
industries  in  southern  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are 
necessarily  similar  to  those  in  the  northern  United  States. 
What  about  agriculture  there?  (p.  363.}  Where  is  coal 
mined?  (p.  305.)  Precious  metal?  (p.  365.)  What 
about  grazing?  (p.  3G2.)  Lumbering?  (p.  356.)  Fishing 
and  sealing?  (pp.  358-361.)  Compare  the  raw  products 
of  southern  Canada  with  those  of  our  Northern  States. 
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Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities.  The  leading  trade 
route.  Mention  the  chief  kinds  of  manufacturing.  (For 
above,  see  p]  1 1. ) 

Deecribe  the  Burface  of  Mexico  (p.  378).    The  dum 
(p.  370).    What  are  the  agricultural  prodn  .  Lte 

arid  plateaus?    (p.  88L)      From  its  lowlands?   (p.  384.) 

From  the  slopes  between?  (p.  384.)    Tell  about  the  forests 

of   Mexico  (p.  885).     The-  mining  (p.  886).      Give 
reasons  why  there  is   little  manufacturing  in   that  conn- 

ti\  (p.  889).    Locate  fch  -pal  cit 

Name  the  five  republics  itral  America.    Describe 

the  surface  of  the  country  ami  tin-  climate  (p.  B90).     Name 

the  principal   industries   (p.   391).      Tell   about  canals 

i  the  Isthmus  (p.  892).     Mention  the  largest  islands 

among  the  West  Indies.    \\i 

(pp.  894-898.)      What  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
not  found  in  Canada?    In  Mexico?    In  Central  Am. 
What  Industries  In  any  one  of  the  latter  countries  are 
not  found  in  the  United  States? 

Our  Relation  to  Other  Countries.  —  The  United  States, 
like  one  .small   locality,  prod  more  of  some  mate- 

rials than  we  Dan  o  oeume,  while  other  important  articles 

must  pome  wholly,  Ot  in  part,  from  abroad.  GiTfi  exam- 
ples of  each.  If  we  could  ool  seoore  b  I  foi  our 
products  in  foreign  lands,  we  should  suffer  Beriouslj  |  and, 
it'  the  foreign  oountriee  could  not  be  induced  to  provide  us 
with  what  we  need          tould  mffer  again.    Oth 

are  in  the  same  condition.     Show  how  thai  Ifl  true  of 

i     ioo.    There  n<  reas  fore, 

for  a  constant  of  goods  among  the  cation 

the  world.      How  does   r  <>f   our   country    give   us 

a  great   advantage   in   this   n 
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We  aeil  more  goods  to  Great  Britain  than  to  any  oilier 
foreign  land.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar* 
worth  of  cotton,  wheat,  h\mr,  cattle,  corn,  meat,  and  oil 
are  scut  to  that  country  every  year  (see  table,  p.  465). 
We  receive  in  return,  large  quantities  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  ruhher  goods,  and  articles  made  of  vegetable  fibres, 
hides,  and  Hkins  (see  tahle,  p.  4o5).  Trade  is  carried  08 
in  the  same  manner  with  (.iermany,  France,  and  other 
countries.  The  goods  that  we  send  forth  are  called 
rrportsf  and  those  brought  in,  import*. 

Our  ten    leading  exports,  named  in   order  of    value,  are: 

(1)  iueadstuffs,  including  wheat,  corn,  flour,  and  other  grains; 

(2)  cotton  j  (3)  meat  and  dairy  products  \  (4)  iron  and  stee] 
goods;    (5)    mineral    oils;    (€i)    animals,    particularly    eattli ■: 

(7)  lumber  and   articles   made    of    wood;    (8)   cotton   goods; 
tobacco;    (10)    leather   goods.      From    what    part   of  the 

United  States  does  eaeh  of  these  chiefly  come? 

Our  ten  leading  imports  are,  in  order  of  value:  (1)  coffee; 
(2)  sugar  and  molasses;  (3)  silk;  (4)  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.; 
(5)  hides  and  skins ;  (6)  vegetable  fibres  and  articles  manu- 
factured front  them;  (7)  cotton  and  goods  made  from  cotton: 

(8)  wool  and  woollen  goods;  (9)  rubber  and  rubber  goods; 
(10)  fruits  and  nuts.  In  the  table,  page  4oo,  ibid  the  regions 
from  which  these  materials  chiefly  come. 

More  than  half  of  all  our  exports  and  imports  are  sent 
by  way  of  New  York  alone.  Why?  Other  ports,  next 
in  importance,  are  i  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  San  Francisco.  The  total 
value  of  our  exports  in  1898  was  $1,231,482,330  ;  of  our 
imports,  $616,049,654  (see  table,  p.  455). 

Some  imports  are  permitted  to  enter  the  country  free;  but 
upon  most  of  them  there  is  a  duty,  that  is,  a  charge  for  the 
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privilege  of  entering  ahe  country.    This  duty  is  ;i  bow 
income  on  for  the  jovernment.    it  is  also  Intended  bo 

as  a  protection  bo  boms  industries  by  preventing  foreign 
products  bom  being  Bold  in  our  country  at  a  I  iwei   rate  than 
■■•  them.     However,  ii  sometimes  causes  consider- 
able hardship.     For  example,  :i  citizen  of  the  United  S 

m  the  very  border  of  Canada,  cannot  buy  bom 
that  country  such  articles  as  lumber  and  wood  pulp  without 
paying  a  duty  op  This  causes  ni  to  pay  a  hi 

price  for  some  articles  than  we  would  have  te  paj  if  no  duty 
were  placed  upon  them  Therefore,  the  boundary  line  between 
two  neighboring  countries  is  often  of  real  importance  as  a 

t  to  free  trade. 


^V- 


igable  rivers  represented  by  heavy  lines. 

Transportation  Routes.  —  The  ridel  inland  water  routes 
for  transport  ied\ 

W  li  u  arc  they  '.'     About  twice  B6  much  freight  i 
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over  the  Great  Lakes  as  on  the  Mississippi  bj 
Mini  inn  some  of  the  principal  kinds  curried  on  eadi. 
The  fact  that  the  Great  Lakes  system  extends  so  far  east 
ami  \v..-i  Lb  b4  groat  importance.  This  route,  byfnniiah- 
ing  a  cheap  means  Of  transportation  to  the  Eastern 
opens  up  ■  very  productive  region  in  a  favorable,  temper- 
ate eliiiint.-.  Upon  reaching  the  coast  these  goods  may 
reudil y  be  shipped  to  Europe,  our  principal  foreign  market. 


\, 
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Fro.  354. 

It-  is  largely  because  of  these  facts  that  most  of  the 
people  of  the  country  are  living  either  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  or  else  from  there  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  Figure  323  find  the  centre  of  population  in  the 
United  States. 

Figure  3o4  shows  an  enormous  number  of  railways  in 
the  United  States,  They  now  carry  fully  three  times  as 
much  freight  as  all  the  water  routes  together.      In  what 
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part  of  the  country  arc  moat  of  them  found  ?  Why  there  ? 
Which  quarter  is  next  bttt  supplied  with  them  ?  Which 
portion  has  fewest  lines.'  How  does  the  location  of  lines 
OB  this  figufi  compare  with  the  location  of  cities  on  Figure 


I. 
8om«  of  the  principal  railway  Hail  of  North  America. 

323?  What  about  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the  rail- 
liues?  Count  tin*  mttnboE  of  railways  that  reach  east 
and  west  across  the  western  half  of  the  continent  (Jfiga 
855).  In  what  eit  \  on  the  Pacific  coast  doe*  each  of 
these  terminuu  ' 
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Influence  of  Steam  and  Electricity.  —  The  steam  \m\ 
upon  the  waterways  ami  railway*  ban  been  orefi  of  the 
ni.st  powerful  factors  in  populating  and  developing  our 
country.  A  century  ago  it  required  two  days  to  travel 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  six  days  from  Eton 
Vi ok  to  Boston.  In  the  latter  case  only  two  trips  per 
week  were  made  by  stage.  The  journeys  were  not  only 
wry  tiresome,  but  were  also  filled  with  hardships,  and  often 
with  dangers.  'J" In- re  were  but  thirteen  daily  papers  m 
the  United  States,  and  neither  papers  nor  books  could  be 
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The  figures  represent  the  number  of  mile!*  of  railway  for  every  one  liuudreJ 
square  miles  of  territory  in  each  of  the  tiro  gTonps  of  states. 

sent  by  mail.  Letters  cost  from  six  to  twenty-five  cents, 
according  to  the  distance,  and,  as  the  expense  of  carrying 
them  was  so  great,  they  were  not  sent  from  the  smaller 
towns  until  a  number  were  collected, 

Now  we  can  travel  as  far  in  an  hour  as  formerly  in  a 
day,  and  with  much  more  convenience.  There  are  fully 
two  thousand  daily  papers,  and  these,  as  well  as  letters, 
may  be  sent  quickly  and  cheaply  to  every  section  of  the 
country.  We  can  even  send  a  telegraph  message  to  a 
distant  point  in  an  instant,  and  can  talk  by  telephone 
with  a  person  hundreds  of  miles  away,  even  recognizing 
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the  bonefl  of  his  roioe.  I  o  one  «>i  our  ancestors  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  either  one  of  these  wonders,  to  which  we  are 
now  so  accustomed,  would  have  seemed  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. 

Influence  of  Modern  Inventions  on  Mode  of  Life.  —  The 
effect  of  such  a  mighty  change  is  *cru  in  every  direction* 
Each  year,  thousands  of  carloads  of  fruit  are  shipped  to 
K.isurn  cities  from  California,     If  there  were  no  railways, 

how  DOUld   it    teach   these  cities'.'      What,  then,  would   be 
the   effect   on  southern   California7     Also  how  could  the 
OOm  of  tlu*  Central  States  be  marketed?      And  how  could 
furniture,  sugar,  etc.,  be  brought  to  the  Western  fume 
dOOT?      Tract  other  results  of  this  change. 

If  we  were  suddenly  deprived  of  our  quid  transporta- 
tion, within  it  few  days  there  would  he  a  famine  in  .very 
large  city.  Kveu  now,  when  heavy  falls  i>!  BDOW  block 
16  trains  only  for  a  day  or  two,  the  supply  of  milk,  meat, 
and  other  necessities  quickly  runs  low,  and  the  pin 
to  several  times  their  ordinary  value. 

If  we  had  no  railway  trains,  there  might  also  be  exten- 
sive famines  from  time  to  time  over  large  areas  of  coun- 
try, as  there  were  in  the  olden  times,  and  as  thei 
even  at  present  in  China.  Why  especially  in  China?  \> 
it  is.  however,  hundreds  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing 
are  quickly  brought  from  distant  points  at  a  trilling 
Mention  sev-  h  articles.      \u  one  lo  -   in  dan- 

ger of  suffering  from  want  of  food  1  If  the  su 

fails  there,  it  is  easily  ohtained  from  us, 

1  lie  effect  of  steam  and  electricity  on  the  industries  and 
inhabitants  of  cities  is  striking.      Persons  living  scores  of 
miles  away  often  do  much  of  their  shopping  in  the  d 
Also,  owing  to  trolley  linos,  elevated  railways,  and  other 
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means  of  rapid  transit,  those  engaged  in  manufacture  ot 
rutinniTL-e  are  enabled  to  live  many  miles  distant  from 
their  places  uf  work  and  thus  secure  more  healthful  homes 
in  the  suburbs.  Because  so  many  people  are  able  to  faflve 
their  homes  in  the  suburbs,  the  cities  are  not  nearly  so 
overcrowded  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Influence  of  our  Surroundings  on  Education  and  Govern- 
ment. —  When  our  Union  was  formed,  more  than  a  cen- 
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Fig.  357. 
Map  to  show  when  aud  how  the  United  State*  obtained  Its  territory. 

tury  ago,  many  wise  persons  believed  it  an  almost  impos- 
sible experiment.  Our  population  was  scattered  over  so 
many  hundred  miles  along  the  Atlantic  coast  (Fig.  86) 
that  people  living  in  one  part  were  apt  to  know  and' 
care  little  about  those  in  another  part  far  away.  It 
seemed  probable  that  quarrels  and  wars  would  arise,  as  a. 
result  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  therefore   that  our- 
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republican   government  might  be  dissolved  into  several 
governments. 

Nevertheless,  our  boundaries  have  been  so  enlarged  as 
to  include  far  more  territory  than  was  originally  thought 
possible  (Fig.  357).  Aside  from  that,  more  than  eighteen 
million  foreigners  have  settled  in  our  country  since  1821, 
bringing  to  our  shores  all  the  principal  races  of  mankind 
(see  table,  p.  454).  and  many  of  the  leading  languages 
(Fig.  358),  religions,  and  political  beliefs  of  the  world  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  this  we  have  kept  in  such  close  touch 
with  one  another  that  our  Union  lias  grown  stronge: 
st  ranger. 


,aM'f>f\ 


It 
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IWt-hand  figure  chows  conntrir*  from  which  most  of  mir  Immlgranta  come. 
Right-hand  diagram  enow*  the  proportion  of  our  population  which  is 
n.itivp  and  for. 

Each  day,  by  rail  and  water,  articles  arc  being  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.      In  all  the  itatta  the  people 
the  same  news  every  morning,  ami   whatever   books  are 
found  especially  valuable  in  one  section  arc  quickly  D 
known    in   others.      Thus  we    not    only  enjoy  far    better 
opportunities  for  education    than   formerly,  but  we  li 

not  her  ;   we  have  the  saint'  thoughts,  and  we 
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feel  a  mutual  sympathy.  So  far  as  meeting  and  under- 
standing one  another  are  concerned,  our  country  is  really 
far  smaller  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago;  we  are  lh- 
ing  together  like  one  very  large  family. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  convert  people  from  so 
many  quarters  of  the  globe  to  one  common  product,  called 
Americans,  who  believe  heartily  in  our  republican  govern- 
ment (p.  107").  But  the  attempt  has  not  been  a  failure. 
Many  have  gone  to  the  farms,  where  they  have  helped  to 
supply  the  raw  products ;  others  have  gone  to  the  mining 
regions ;  but  great  numbers  have  settled  in  the  cities, 
where  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  work  connected  \vit!i 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  Some  are  densely  igno- 
rant :  but  the  great  majority  steadily  improve  in  condition, 
adopt  the  American  customs  and  ideas,  and  become  good 
citizens. 

Relation  between  Man  and  Earth,  - —  The  success  of  our 
experiment  has  been  due  not  alone  to  the  people,  nor  to 
the  form  of  government,  though  both  people  and  govern- 
ment have  aided.  The  country  has  been  one  of  splendid 
opportunities:  vast  forests  have  supplied  us  with  lumber 
in  abundance;  fertile  soils,  broad  plains,  and  varied  <li~ 
mates  have  made  it  possible  to  raise,  not  merely  abundant 
crops,  but  many  different  kinds ;  arid  plains  have  invited 
the  ranchman ;  and  mountains  and  plateaus  have  yielded 
mineral  fuels,  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  other  mineral 
products  in  excess  of  our  own  needs. 

Not  merely  are  there  Taw  products  of  nearly  all  kinds 
that  we  need,  but  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for 
changing  them  into  the  various  manufactured  articles 
which  help  to  supply  our  wants.  Water  power  and  coal 
for  manufacturing  are  easily  accessible  over  a  large  part  of 
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the  country.  Our  water  routes  (Fig.  353)  and  abundance 
of  excellent  harbors  furnish  natural  facilities  for  the  move- 
ment of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products,  and 
the  temperate  climate  is  favorable  to  the  development  of 
an  energetic  race. 

The  American  people  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of 
making  good  use  of  these  unexcelled  natural  resources, 
and  the  free  government  has  encouraged  them  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  lias  fortunately  placed  few  unwise  restric- 
tions in  their  way.  Thus  the  development  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  of  single  industries,  has  been  due  not  alone  to 
men,  but,  in  large  part  also,  to  their  surroundings.  The 
relation  of  man  to  earth,  which  it  is  the  province  of  geog- 
raphy to  present,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  very  intimate, 
from  whatever  standpoint  we  may  consider  it. 
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APPENDIX    I 

REFERENCES   TO    BOOKS,    ARTICLES,   ETC.1 
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Key  to  Abbreviations 

Publishing  Houses.  —  American  Book  Co.,  New  York  (A.  B.  C.) ; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  (Appleton);  The  Century  Co., 
New  York  (Century);  BdooatfonsJ  Publishing  Co.,  Boston  (E.  P. 
('.);  Tha  *  *  i  i  ■  1 1  (<»,  Boston  (Giim);  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  Fork 
(Harper)!  Longman,  Green  k  Co.,  New  York  (L.  G.);  The 

millun   Co.,   New    fork    (McM.);    (i.    P.   Putnam's    Sons.  New  York 
(Putnam);  Rami,  M.-Xally  &  Co..  Chicago  (B.  M.-V):  Chus. 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  (Si  Silver,  Burdett  &  (.>..  NVw  York 

(S    It.  <•  >. 

Magazines,  etc.  —  Bulletin  American  Geographical  Society  (91.00  a 
number,  34.00  a  year)  New  York  (Bull.  .1  Publications  of 

the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Washington,  D.C.  (B.  Amer.R.); 
Canadian    Magazine    ($0.25),  Toronto,   Cat  l/.r,    Cl 

Magazine  New    York    (Cass.):  Century  Magazine   (.*■ 

New  York    (Cent-   Mag.);    Cosmopolitan    (*0.1ii),   InringtOO*    N.   Y. 

i  hautauquan    ($0.25).    M.:i<lville.    Pa. 
Magazine  (f0.2fi).  New  York  (II.  M.)\  MeClure's  (fO  Ymk 

j  \/r(.'u,-r\:  National  Geographic  Magazine  (90.25  a  number.  ?.' 

iding  membership  to  society),  ^  u,  DC.  ( 

M).  New  England  Magazine  (*<  .  M);  Popular 

1  Many  <>f  the  books  ratal  Book  Of  this  series  v» 

fmihil  oJ  use  for  this  volume  nlso  ;  but  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  ro- 
wr  i  . ;  i    •  i  ..  >.    t  These  n  ■  nded  to  be 

exhaustive  a  few  BOod  boon   13  titled  because  of 

I  f'>r  other  reasons.     In  the  case  of  the  magazine  articles,  too, 
nnly  a  few  of  the  many  good  ones  are  mentioned. 
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ScfeflOfl  .Monthly  (90.25),  New  York  (  /'.  A  -W.)  ■  Seribner's  Magttine 
(90.35),  New  York  (5.  .If.). 

In  referring  to  magazines  the  volume  is  given  first,  the  page  lut, 
thus,  Vol. j.  p.60  =  fi:«9. 

General,  —  For  references  to  magazines  and  journals,  see  Piret 
Book,  pp.  250-257.  Mill,  M  Hints  to  Teacher*  Concerning  the  Choice 
of  Geographical  Books"  (L.  O,,  |f  .25)  ;  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book" 
(McM,,  93.00);  Mill,  "The  International  Geography "  (Appleton. 
93.50  I  i  BarberteQti,  •■  Man  ami  His  Wort  "  (McM.,  30.50)  ;  Lvde,'*Man 
and  His  Markets"  (McM.,  *".."ii):  Ge0ne,  "The  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy" (McM.,  90,60) ;  Pratt.  -American  History  Stories  "  (E,  P.  I 
4  vols.,  90.3d  each);  Brooks,  "Century  Book  for  Young  Americans" 
(Century*  9L50);  Rochelenu,  "Great  American  Industries"  (C.  A. 
Flanagan,  Chicago.  -  vols..  $0.50  each);  Chase  and  Clow,  "  Stan 
Industry  *'  (E.  P.  C..2  vols.,  90.40  each)  ;  Coe,  "Our  American  Neigh- 
bora  ■  (S.  B.  C  90.90)  j  Ballon,  *  Footprint*  of  Travel  *  (Grau,  91-00); 
Smith,  "Our  Own  Country"  (S.  B.  C,  90.50);  Carpenter,  "Geo- 
graphical  Reader,  North  America  *'  (A.  B.  C,  80.00)  ;  Carrol,  "  Around 
the  World  Geography  Scries,"  Book  II.  (The  Morse  Co.,  Xew  York, 
90,38);  King,  " Picturesque  Geographical  Readers"  (Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston,  Vol.  2,  90.72,  Vols.  3,  4  and  5  each  90.56) ;  lugeraoll,  "  Hn 
Book  of  the  Ocean  "  (Century,  9L50);  Lyde,  "  A  Geography  of  North 
America"  (McM.,  90*60);  Reclus,  "Tin1  Earth  and  Tts  Inhabitants." 
Vols.  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII,  very  valuable,  but  expensive  (Appleton, 
95.00  each);  "Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel." 
North  America,  Vol.  1,  ♦•  Canada  "by  Dawson ;  Vol.  2,  "  United  States  " 
by  Gannett  (Scribner,  94.50  each). 

Section  I.  Physiography.  —  Shaler,  '*  Outlines  of  the  Earth's  His- 
tory "  (Appleton, 91.75) ;  Shaler,  "The  Story  of  Our  Continent  "(Ginn, 
90.75) ;  Shaler,  "  Aspects  of  the  Earth "  (Scribner,  92.50) ;  Davis 
"Physical  Geography"  (Ginn,  91.25);  Tarr,  "Elementary  Physical 
Geography  "  (McM.,  91.40,  contains  references  to  works  on  physiog- 
raphy); Tarr,  "  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography"  (McM.,  91.10); 
Tarr,  "Elementary  Geology"  (McM.,  91.40);  Russell,  "Rivers  of 
North  America  "  (Putnam,  92.00) ;  Russell,  "  Lakes  of  North  America  " 
(Ginn,  91-50);  Russell,  "Glaciers  of  North  America"  (Ginn,  91.75); 
National  Geographic  Monographs  (A.  B.  C,  92.50). 
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Sections  II  and  III.  —  Books  by  Davin  and  by  Tarr  referred  to  in 
i  I:    Ward.  "Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Meteorology" 
((iinn,    81.lL'). 

Section  IV.      Ocean  Currents,  etc.  —  Rooks  by  Davis  and  by  Tarr 
(8m  Boot    I  Hj  "Sea  aurl   Land"  (Smbner,  $2.*j0);  I'illshury. 

"The  Gulf  stream"  (U.S.  Const   Sn-  — . .   Washington);   Dm 
"Tito"  (HonghUm,  Mifflin  8k  Co.,  v.  v..  12.00);   Gtayot,  "'no- 
Earth  and  Man  ■  (Scribner.  *1.7.V)  ;  •'  Tlie  Depths  of  the  Sea"  (S.  M„ 
.Inly.  '!».»,  I2t77)i  "How  th*  Eta   ■  BoBJftfol''  (P.  S.  .1/.,  Jan.,  Hi. 

II:  ; 

Section   V.     Animals,  Plants,    etc.  —  "The    Arid    Regions    of    tin- 
d  States"  (.V  <;.  M    90,  B    LW  )  j  Wright,  "  Four-footed  Ameri- 
cans" {MM.,  I1J50);  Roosevelt,  "Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman  " 
(Putnam,  |8.00)  :    H  hoes  toll  I 

(Harper,  |8.fi0)  ;   Ib-ilprm.  "  T\\<-  Goographh-al  Mid  Geological  1* 
bution  of  Animals"  (Apf)  I JOO)  j   [ogenoU,  "  Wild  Neighbor*" 

(MeM.,  $1.  60);   -How  (111  Brttltmtnl    Of    North   .\imnc:i  Qfll  |  i 
fa  \\  i  1 . 1  Animals  ■  (Hull.  A.  <i.  ft,  '85,  17  :  17)  ;  $h:d.-r.  "  v 
Man  in  Afii'-rira  "  (Srrihner,  61.50) .-  Mi.iI.t.  "  DottWBtifiited  An;  i 
(Vribner,  62.50). 

The  United  States.  — Gannett.  *  'IV   Building  of  a  Nation  "  (The 
H.  T.  Til..,,,,,  c.,.,  x,..v  v,,ik.  62.00);    Baedeker,  -  rbe   I 
States"  (Scribner,  68.60);  Tarr,  a  Economic  GeofagJ  . .  t   t!.-   [ 
Slates"     (Mi-M  ('hanning,     "Students'    H  the 

doited    St.  i-M..    Sl.-IO);     MaoCoiiii,    -An     B  Geog- 

raphy  of    the    I'i.p  "    (Townowd    III  f#a    York. 

•1.00);  Whitney.  "The  [Toiled  States"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston, 
62.00);    Patton.    "The    Natural    BoJOHMOI   of    the    United   81 
(Appleton,  13.00);  King,  "Handbook  of  th<*  United 
King  Corporation.  Buffalo.  X.  Y..  68  50  |    ••  Tl M  Growth  of  the  I 

u..  '©8,  m   ;tt  ict  of  On  ■mm" 

penl  DiuubojSj  Vol.-.  21  and  22,  1897};  "Distribution  of 
Manufactures  fa  (Cfoat,  BepI  ,  Dfli  27:687); 

"  Textile  Industries  of  toe  Untied  St.it.--  "  (<  "t,,,,,,.,  March,  8 
"Modern  Light  Hi  (Caeti  Aug.  ami  Sept,  D4,  i 

and  866)  ;  -The  Life  B*i 

Section    VIII.     New    England. —  Dwria,   "1  iy   of 

Southern    New   England"   (A     B.  C,  $0.20);  "American   Lumber" 
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(Chaut,,  Feb.,  '9flt  28:436);  Thoreau,  "The  Maine  Woods"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1,60);  "Fishing  Industries  of  the 
United  States"  (Chaut.,  Jan.,  '98,  20:887);  "New  England  Fiab- 
'*  (Ar,  K,  il/.,  Apr.,  '94,  10  :  229) ;  Kipling,  "  Captains  Courageous* 
I  ihiry,  $1.50);  "The  Granite  Industry  in  New  England  "  (X  h '. M, 
F«'k,  '02,  5 ; 7  I-' }  •  I  tattoo  Manufactures  of  New  England  "  (Chtmt., 
April,  '9:3,  17  :37);  "Cotton  Spinning  in  North  and  South  "  (P.  ft  If., 
i .'. i,,'90, 37  :  798);  "  The  Manufacture  of  Wool,"  (P.  5.  J/.,  June,  July, 
Aug.,  *91,  39  :  176,  289,  and  454);  "Leather  Making  "  (P.  5,  Af„  July, 
•02, 4 1  i  888) ;  **  The  Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes  "  (P.  S.  3/.,  Aug., 
'!•:',  41:496);  "Boston  at  the  Century's  End"  (//.  M.,  "Nov.,  m 
Dfe8flft> 

Section  IX.  Middle  Atlantic  States. —  Gilbert,  "Niagara  Falls  ami 
Their  History"  (A.  B.C.,  $0.20);  "The  Coal  Industry  "  (Chmit.,  Jan.. 
*fl3»  1 6 :  418) ;  Articles  on  Iron  and  Steel  (Cass.,  five  papers,  J  uJy  to  Nov., 
'03,  Vols.  4  and  5;  Feb,,  '00, 17:259;  McClure,  June,  *J>4,  3:3:  H.  .1/.. 
March,  '04,  88  \  587);  »  The  Manufacture  of  Iron  "  (P.  S.  3/.,  Dec,  "00; 
Feb.  and  March*  '01,  88 J  U5,  449,  and  586);  "The  Manufacture  of 
Steel "  (P.  8.  M.t  Oct.,  Nov.,  '91,  39  i  7'J9,  and  40 :  15)  ;  Articles  on  Ship 
Building  (Cow.,  July,  '02,  2:157;  Aug.,  '97,  1*2:341,  and  393;  March, 
•98, 13 ;  385) ;  "  Canning  Industry  in  the  United  States  "  (Ckaui.t  Nov., 
'OS,  28 :  120) ;  "  The  Water  Front  of  New  YoTk  (S.  3/.,  Oct.,  '99,  2<»  i 
385);  "The  City  of  Homes"  (H.  3/.,  June,  '94,  89:3);  "The  New 
Baltimore"  (if.  3/.,  Feb., '90,  92:331);  "Washington  Society" 
(H.  3/.,  March  and  April,  '93,  86:586  and  674). 

Section  X.  Southern  States.  —  Hayes, "  The  Southern  Appalachians  " 
(A.  B.  fj.,  80.29);  Ralph,  "Dixie,  or  Southern  .Scenes  and  Sketches'* 
(Harper.  82.50,  published  originally  in  H.  M.,  1892-05);  Brooks, 
"  Cotton,  Its  Uses,  Culture,  etc."  (Spon  and  Chamberlain,  New  York, 
83.00);  "Culture  and  Preparation  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States" 
(Cos.,  March, '93,  14 :  539) ;  "Sugar  in  the  United  States"  (Ckaul,. 
June,  "92, 15 1  290 ;  Oct.,  "92, 1 6  :  36)  ;  "  ltice  and  Its  Culture  "  (P.  &  M  , 
Oct., '90,  37:8-27);  "The  Old  Dominion  "  (H.  3/.,  Dec,  '93,  88:4): 
«  Subtropical  Florida  "  (S.  M..  March,  '94, 15  :  345) ■  "  Texas f>  ( H.  37.. 
Sept., '93,  87:561);  "An  Indian  Commonwealth M (Indian  Territory) 
(H.  M.,  Nov.,  '93.  87  :  884). 

Section  XI.  Central  States.  —  Dryer, M  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography  " 
(Inland  Pub, Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $0.50);  Hovey, "  Celebrated  Ameri- 
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can  Caverns"  (R.  Clarke  ('...,  Cinoinnett,  O,  §2,00);  "The  Mammoth 
Cave"  (<>«/.  .»/d//..  Mm  li,  'OB,  88  i  848):  "The  Di  Dl  of  Kail- 

roads  in  the  United  st.it,-. "'  c'A.iu/..  Oot,  '91.  30:1);  -In  White 
RlM  F"!v.-i  S.j.t., '1U.0:  I0>);  -Wheat  an.l  It*  Distribution  " 

{Cos.,  Nov.  *98,  26  :  1 11 ) ;  •'  Boat  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  Suites" 
(BpeoiaJ  Report,  Depnrteaenl  pi  a-m.  ittltare,  W*  •  ■  K.mcli- 

Kng  "  (//.  M..  Feb,  iud  Man  b,  94,  88  i  •  The  Chicago 

Faokiog  Indu-hy  "  (Cftft,  Get,  ¥0,  97  I  BOO);  "Copper  Mining  in  the 
v.«.,  Jan.,  '97,  11  :215);  '•Chicago*'  (S.  St.,  June, 
'95,  17  i 

Section  XII.    Western  States.  —  Parkman, "  The  Oregon  Trail "  (Lit- 

u  .  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $t.oo) ;  "The  Hew  Northwest"  (//.  M. 
'98,  86:390);  Ralph,  "Oar  Graft!  West"  (Harper,  $&50,  pabtiehed 

in   u.    i/..  1808-04);  "The  ftcM 
(K.  M.N..  $l.oo>;    •■  IThe   G  md   Cotton"   (//.  M.,   Aug.,  '<•- 
877>|   "The  Graft*  Walled   Rirer"  (Bull,    I.  i  19:  118)] 

"Gold  ami  Silver  Mining M  (CansA,  March,  ':'7.  84:970);  "Stoat 
Mine  to  M  in   tin-   N 

west"  f  .  .    ■■■  IS);  "The  Redwood  Forest  of  the  r 

Coast"  (.v.  I?.  .1/.,  '!»!»,  10:145);  "The  Doited  States  Forest    I 

'•(/'.   8.   M,    I  166);     Novell,  "Irrigation    OH    the 

Great  PlftSoft"  p98  Y.-ar  Book,  Depftl tni.-nt  Ol  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, p.  197);  "The  Grape  Gatherers"  (Con.,  Oct.,  '99,  271812); 
••Fruit  Industry  in  California w  (P.  &  .»/.,  IVc,  "08,  41  :  80 

Section  XII.    Dependencies,  etc.,  Alaska.  —  Sddmore,  M  Gajdt  Book 
to  Alaska"  (Appleton,$l  ineford,  "  Alaska" (K.McX.($1.4M>) ; 

"Alaska"  (B.  Amer.  R.,  $0.*25) ;    » Geographies]    Notes  in  Alaska" 

{Bull.  A.  G.  s..  I )  |  «  Alaska  ■  M,  W,  n  i  ior>-ioo, 

•  articles);  "Mountaineering  in  Alaska"  (/lull.  A.  G.  S.,  '90. 
28:217);  -An  Expedition  Through  the  Yukon  District ■  (Ar.  G.  M,. 
•92,  I  :  1 1; )  |    '  Life  on  a  Yukon  Trail  "  (Ar.  G.    I  '  :  377  and 

457)  j  e  The  Rescue  of  the  Whalers  "  (//.  .1/..  June,  '99,  99  :  8)  ;  "  The 
Alaskan  Boundary  "  (  V.  </.  \t..  90,  10  1 186). 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  —  See  under  West  Indies,  p.  448. 

Hawaiian  Islands. —  Alexaml  !  tried  History  of  the  Hawaiian 

People"  (A.  B.C.,  $1.50);  Whitney,  "Hawaiian  America"  ( Harper, 
$2.50);  Young,  "The  Seal  Hawaii"  (Doubleday  and  McClure  Co., 
Xew  York.  $1.50);  ♦•Hawaii"  (B.  Amer.  H.,  80.23)  :  ■  Report  of  the 
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Hawaiian  Commission"  (siat«-  I>."pavt«n*iit,  Washington);  "The 
Hawaiian  Island*"  («»//.  .1.  O,  &.,  '89,  21  :  149);  Wallace,  "Island 
Life"  (  MeM.,  $1.70)5  Articles  ou  Samoa  (Jft  0\  Af-,  '99,  10  :207), 

Philippines.  —  Woi water,  "The  Philippine  Islands  "  (McM.,  $4.00); 
Younghusbund,  "The  Philippines  and  Huund  About  "  (McM.,  $2.5o); 
•  Manila  and  Dm  Philippines u  (S.  A/.,  July,  '98,  24:12);  "Life  it 
Manila"  (C*wt,  Mfaffn  Aug..  *6S,  H  583)?  "Report  of  the  Philippine 
Co  i  ii  miss  ion  "  (State  I)*-parlinent,  Washington)  ;  Articles  on  tht 
Philippine  (V.  <i.  .1/.  '!»\  Q  •  i'.">7-304 ;  '99,  10:33-72;  '00  11:1); 
•  II..    1'l.ilippine  Inlands"  (Z/u//,  A.  G.  S.f  '83,  15  ;  73). 

Section  XIV.  Canada,  —  U  at  ton  and  Harvey,  "Newfoundland"' 
(Ih.vte  and  Whipple  Boston,  $2.50);  "The  Relation  of  the  l'n 
States  and  Canada"  (Senate  Hearts,  No,  1530,  Washington); 
Kalph,  -On  Canada's  Frontier"  (Harper,  $2.50,  published  originally 
iu  IL  .1/.,  1*92-05);  Parkin,  "The  Great  Dominion  "  (McM.,  $1.75): 
Baedeker,  •  I'll-  Dominion  of  Canada"  (Scribner,  §1.5(>J> ;  Canadian 
Guide  Book,  (Appletofi,  $1.00);  Statistical  Year  Book  (each  year  \<\ 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa);  Canada,  the  Laud  of  Water 
Ways"  (Bull.  A,  G.  Sn  *ft  88  :351);  Articles  on  Lumbering  (C,  J/., 
April,  %  2  !  640  and  556). 

The  Far  North.  —  Mrs,  Peary,  "  My  Arctic  Journal  "  (Contemporary 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00)  :  Hayes,  "  The  Land  of  Desolation  " 
(Harper,  31.7.');  Naiiseu,  "First  Crossing  of  Greenland*'  (L.  G., 
$1.25);  "Days  in  the  Arctic"  (//.  A/.,  Sept.,  "98,  97:499);  "The 
Glaciers  of  Greenland"  (P.  S.  A/.,  Nov.,  '94,  46  : 1)  ;  »'  Greenland  and 
the  Greeulanders  "  (P.  ft  A/.,  July,  *90,  37  :  302) ;  "  The  Arctic  High- 
lander" (S.  M.t  Feb.,  '92,  11 :  241)  ;  "A  Day's  Hunting  Among  the 
Eskimos u  (P.  S.  A/.,  Feb.,  *95,  46  :  446);  Boas,  "A  Year  Among  the 
Eskimo"  (Bull.  A.  G.  S.,  'SI,  19:883). 

Section  XV.  Mexico.  — " Guide  to  Mexico"  (Appleton,  §1.50); 
Baedeker,  "The  United  States"  (with  an  excursion  into  Mexico), 
(Scribner,  §3.60);  Bancroft,  "Resources  and  Development  of  Mex- 
ico" (The  Bancroft  Co.,  San  Francisco,  $4.50);  Romero,  "Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico  "  (Putnam,  92.00)  ;  Romero, 
»  Coffee  and  India  Rubber  Culture  in  Mexico  "  (Putnam,  $3.00) ;  "  Ad 
Outpost  of  Civilization  *'  (H.  A/.,  Dec,  '93,  88:71);  Griffin,  "Mexico 
of  To-day"  (Harper,  $1.50):  Lumis,  "The  Awakening  of  a  Nation" 
(Harper,  $2,50);  "  Mexico  "  (B,  Amer.  i?.,  $0.50). 
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Central  America. —  \M\.  ••  X.ituialist  i"  Nicaragua  "  (Scrihner  and 
Welfoid.  New    \\,v\ ,.  "  Tin*  Republic  <.f  Coeta  Rica" 

(K.  McN.,  9&00);  Charles,  "Hcroduras"  (H  Mc\..  11.50);  Hand- 

hcxik*  {!',.  Amtr.  It.)  on  Cofta  Ku.i.  Honduras.  Salvador.  M 
gua  (each.  SO.U.'i.  Gu  >.-'."» ) ;  Monthly  Bullstioa  of  the  9 

Bornaa  (each,  *i».'J."»)  also  contain  infonnation  about  American 
Republics;  "Three  Gringos  in  C-riirn!  Am.-i  i<\;  "  ( //.  1/,.  S.-pi.  ami 
Oct.,  '91,  91  :  490  and  780)  :  M  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha"  (/'.  V 
A/..  March.  '97,  igan  "  (  X.  Q,  M..  'SO,  1  :  :J15); 

Article  OB  tin-  Nicaragua  Canal  (A'.  < 

West  Indies.— Hill.  "Cuba  ami  Pbrto  Moo"  (Century.  $8.06); 
Rod  way.  ••  Tin-  bar  and  the  Spanish  Main  ■  |  Puteam,  |1 

-v.  -At  I.a-t:  A  CI  i  IndJes"  (MoM^fl. 

i       i  iti  omineroe of  Our  Ftoeaaari  (Treasnrj   !»• 

u  .i:  bington  i ;   Handbook!  on   H.iiii  and  Santo  Domingo  (/'. 
•■     ■  i  i  ,    -Cuba"  (V.   f,.    M     »08,  D 

/.'!»!».  l"  •>■••):  "Haiti  the  Unknown"  (H.  W.,  Aug., 
•!»!».<•:»   :i-;:V);  "Havana  aiaea  tho  Occupation"  (3  .1/..  Jo 

Aspects  l  in  the  Watt   Indies"  (8.  M ,  duly,  '9:t,  11  : 

lnl ) :  ••  How  the  Banana*  Grow  "  (Cos.,  Feb.,  "98,  24  : 
laaanda"  (A.  Uettprin,  PhlladelpU 
Government  Publications.  —  Only  a  VH  I  nadl  Id 

tli«-  iuau\   .  t.       Tin  - 

lar  too  many  to  n-fer  to.      Km    iiiMauct-,  tie-  Mnirli  Ionian  Instifi 
Annual   Boport  usually  coutan  «  on  geographic  sn- 

the  Hah  Oopniiaaioa  bw  published  m  aooounti  of  tin- 

different  fishing  industries.  From  the  Weather  Hureau  are  issued  not 
merely  weather  maps,  but  Annual  Reports  and  Monthly  Weather 
Reviews. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  reports 
upon  Irrigation,  Annual  Reports  containing  llent  accounts 

of  the  geology  of  interesting  region-,  aapodalljf  mining  regions,  and 
also  Annual  Reports  on  the  .Mineral  Resources  of  the  country,  with 
statistics.  Besides  these,  the  Geological  Survey  issues  topographic 
maps  (five  cento  each,  or  two  cents  by  the  hundred).  A  list  of  these 
maps  can  be  obtained  upon  application,  and  the  teacher  may  find  a 
map  of  the  region  where  the  school  is  situated. 

A  great  range  of  topic*  is  covered  by  the  various  Annual  Reports 
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(called  Year  Books)  and  Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
upon  such  subjects  as  farming,  various  crops,  forestry,  botany,  mam- 
mals, irrigation,  etc.  Special  reports  of  importance  (some  of  which 
are  referred  to  above)  are  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
also  issues  Statistical  Abstracts  on  commerce,  finance,  population,  etc. 
From  the  State  Department,  besides  valuable  special  papers  (like  the 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission),  are  issued  the  Consular  Re- 
ports, which  have  articles  and  notes  upon  foreign  industries,  etc.  A 
wealth  of  geographical  information  is  contained  in  the  various  Censu3 
volumes.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  reports,  as  that  on  the  Prec- 
ious Metals,  issued  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  Report  of  the  Com  missioner  oct 
Indian  affairs.  The  maps  of  the  United  States  Coaat  Survey  will  lie 
found  of  value,  especially  in  those  schools  located  on  the  coast,  which 
should  certainly  have  the  maps  of  their  immediate  locality.  Many 
states  also  issue  valuable  reports  on  agriculture,  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, etc. 

In  order  to  find  out  about  the  govern  merit  publications,  one  can 
often  obtain  a  list  of  those  issued  by  a  given  bureau  by  writing  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Washington.  A  monthly  list 
of  all  government  publications  is  also  prepared  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Documents,  thus  permitting  one  to  keep  track  of  new  publi- 
cations. Some  of  the  publications  must  be  purchased,  but  many  may 
be  obtaiued  by  writing  to  oue'a  congressman  or  senator,  to  whom  copies 
are  given  for  free  distribution  among  constitu tents.  The  great  major- 
ity of  government  documents  are  issued  for  free  distribution.  Appli- 
cations for  these,  in  moderation,  are  invariably  granted  when  needed 
fur  schools,  provided  the  quota  is  not  already  exhausted. 
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TABLES  OF  AREA,   POPULATION,  ETC. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  CONTINENTS 


Africa    . 

Asia  (with  islands) 

Australia 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Total 


Are*  in  Square 

Miles 

11,508,793 
17,255,890 
2,946,691 
3,850,000 
6,446,000 
6,837,000 

48,844,374 


Estimated  Popu- 
lation 189? 

170,000,000 

831,000,000 

4,000,000 

874,000,000 

94,000,000 

40,000,000 

1,513,000,000 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  flfrATES  AND  TER- 
RITORIES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOT  INCLUD- 
ING ALASKA,  ETC. 


Mat* 

Date  of 

Are*  in  Squar* 

Population 

DWW                                                         Admission 

Milos 

1690 

Alabama 1819 

52,250 

1,513,017 

Arizona 

Territory 

113,020 

59,620 

Arkansas  . 

1836 

53,850 

1,128,179 

California 

1850 

158,360 

1,208,130 

Colorado   . 

1876 

103,025 

412,198 

Connecticut  - 

O* 

4,990 

746,258 

Delaware  . 

O 

2,050 

168,493 

District  of  Columbia 

— — 

70 

230,392 

Florida      . 

1845 

58,680 

891,422 

1  O  means  original  state 
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Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 

Iui|;:uia 

Indira  Territory 

l>i\\H  . 

Kauaas 
Kentuckv  . 
Li  iiii.-jii.ua.  . 
Maine 
Maryland  . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan    , 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri     , 
Montana    . 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada 
New  rlarnpxiare 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexieu 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

oino 

Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah  . 
Vermont    . 
Virginia     . 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  . 


tmu  of 

Are*  La  goatee       PopuliiiK 

.V<unhulob 

IfOflH 

im 

0 

59,475 

l,8S7,3->i 

1890 

84,800 

B4.38S 

1818 

56,650 

8,82 

1816 

36,350 

2,19:\HH 

Territory 

31.400 

- 

1845 

56,025 

l.i'iL-  N 

1801 

82,080 

lA-J'.^-i 

1792 

40,400 

1,658,683 

1812 

46,720 

1,1; 

1820 

83,040 

mjtst 

0 

12,210 

1,04 

0 

8,315 

2.500,1© 

1837 

58,915 

2,093.* 

1858 

83,305 

l^OlJSW 

1817 

40,810 

iU389,0OQ 

1821 

69,415 

2,679. 1UJ 

1889 

146,080 

182,139 

lag? 

77,510 

1,03 

1864 

110,700 

0 

9,305 

376.53i> 

0 

7,815 

1.!; 

Territory 

122,580 

168.SW 

O 

49,170 

1 

o 

52,250 

i,t»!; 

1889 

70,795 

182,714* 

1802 

41,060 

3,078,314 

Territory 

39,030 

6I,KH 

1359 

96.030 

313,707 

0 

45,215 

5,258,01-1 

o 

1,250 

345,506 

0. 

30,570 

1,151,149 

1889 

77,650 

328,808 

1796 

42,050 

1.707.518 

1845 

265,780 

2,235,523 

1894 

84,970 

207,903 

1791 

9,565 

332:4*2 

0 

42,450 

1,655,980 

18S9 

69,180 

349,360 

1863 

24,780 

762,794 

1848 

56,040 

1,688,880 

1890 

97,890 

60,705 

ARt  POPt '  LATION8 
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ESTIMATED  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF   SOME  OF  THE 
SECTIONS    DESCRIBED   IN   THE   TEXT 


Ntme 

da        .... 
Bahama  Ealaodl 
Bridab  Boodonu  (Belize)  . 
Canada        .... 
Costa  Rica  .... 

Cuba 

Guam 

mala 
Haiti  fialaad) 
EUwail        . 
Hawaiian  Ealaadl 
Honduras    .... 
Jamaica       .... 

1 

Mexico         .... 

•  midland 
Nicaragua    ... 
I'll  ill]  Ai 

Porto  Rico  .... 
M.  Thomas  .... 

Ivador 
Baata  Crw  .... 
Tutuila 


Art* 

5,450 

7,582 

3,31  5,647 
32,098 
41,655 

tfcOOO 

28£50 

4,210 

6.640 

46,100 

4,200 

42,200 

in 

N.3IM3 

84 
55 


Population 

81,705 

81,471 
4,8»,4il 

•J  I 
1,687 
8,561 

1.;isii,imh. 

17,084 

102,020 

HUIO 

•    ,!41 
1 .500 

800^000 

7,000,000 

.708 

12,010 

777 

10,789 


United  States  (nut  including  Alaska. 



I'niir.l  :u'huliiig     Alaska, 

Philippine  Islands,  etc.) 


8,025,800    76,000,000 
3,77U,UOO    83,000,000 


1800 
1801 

1892 
1800 
1887 
1803 

1807 
1808 

1887 

is'-;, 

1809 

1897 
1880 

1800 
1801 
1800 


1880 

lhUU 


POPULATION     OF    THE    FIFTEEN    LARGEST    CITIES    OF 
THE    COl  N'TKY 


I.   JfcwYork.N.  Y   , 
1.  Chte&ffo,  H 

8.  PblUMJelpuU,  I'm 
i    B1    UuS,  Mo. 
6.    Button,  Mi» 

I     BftJtfcaM 

.nn*tl.  O, 
lUod.  <> 

9.  ButftUo,  NY 


«'.tf0(2> 
10.049  (16M) 

t*H. 

MM(iaw) 


1680 
187.11.' 

9U,4fi. 
14.12.*i 
61.MM  i4> 

smm 
i 
\sn% 

fc.OOS 


E*tlm«twl 

18* 

lBff 

1.616.801  (1) 

i.ow.sauis) 

1.0M.9M  if» 

451. 11 

anMMQ 

44\  r 

484,48V  (4) 

UO.0M 

Ml.aU  If) 

4tw,uuu 

W6.664  110* 

M0,«N 

Acapulco,  Mexico 
Albany,  N.Y,    . 
Alb  uquerque,  X  .  M . 
Allegheny,  Pa.  . 
Altoona,  lJa. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Ashland,  Wis,    . 
AaheviUe,  X.l\ 
Astoria,  Or. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Auburn,  N.Y.    . 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Me.     . 
Austin,  Tex, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Bar  Harbor.  Me. 
Bath,  Me.  . 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Bav  City,  Midi. 
Berkeley.  Cal.     . 
Biddeford,  Me.  . 
Billings,  Mont.  . 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass.     . 
Bradford,  Pa.     . 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (now 
Brunswick.  (ia. 
Buffalo.  N.Y.     . 


part 


K«tf mftt«4  Population.     Where  not 
utberwlw  »Uted,  for  Jan.  1,  18&t 

5,000  (1897) 
100,000 

10,000  (1807  } 
125,000 

42,235  (IS! W ) 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

9,000  (1807) 
118,000 

12,000 

32,000 

46,000  (1807) 

11,500  (1807) 

25;00O  (I8J»7) 
500,000 

27,000  (1807) 


12,000 
35,000 

10,000    I 

45,000 

60,000  fl8»:) 
530,000 

14,000  (1807) 

75,000 

36,000 
of  New  York) 

12,000  (18U7) 
400,000 


3,7& 
105,281 

lo.iC 
fi.184 


11,250 


I9£N 

10.527 

14..".7." 

434,438 

19,103 

2,00(1 

8,723 

10,475 

27,iv39 

5,101 

14.44^ 

S90 

35,00,5 

26,17* 

448,477 

10,514 

48,86ti 

27,294 

806,343 

8,459 

255.t5ti4 


POPULATION   OF  C1TIB8 
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Estimated  Population.     Wher*  not 

f>naus  of 

otherwise  stated,  for  Jan.  1.  18W 

1690 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Butte,  MOD t      . 

10,000 

11.500 

M^ooe 

10,7:tt 

Calgary,  Canada 

7»5  (1801)      . 
7,000  (1808)      . 

Calumet,  Mich. 

1,150 

Cambridge,  Ma>?. 

89,276 

70,028 

Cam«l<n.  N..J.    . 

65,000 

58,313 

Charleston,  S.C. 

65,000 

54,955 

Charlotte,  N.C.  . 

25,000 

11,557 

Charlottetown,  Canada 

11,874  (1801) 

Chattanooga,  TV»nn.  . 
Chelsea,  Mass.    . 

40,000 

20,100 

33,500 

27,000 

Chester,  Pa. 

35,000 

20,226 

Cheyciw,  \V              . 

12,000 

11,690 

Chicigo.  111.       . 

1,950,000 

1,000,850 

Cintiiinii'  i,  «  1 

405,000 

206,908 

■land,  <>.    . 

400,000 

261,353 

D,  Columbia 

3000 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     . 

25,000 

11,140 

Columbia,  S.C.  . 

23,000  (1807)      . 

188 

Columbus.  <  ,n.   . 

20,000 

17,303 

Columbus.  O.     . 

13:. 

88,150 

Concord,  N.1I.    . 

17,000 

17,oo  1 

oil  Bluffs  la-     • 

BtyOOO 

21,171 

!;.  Ky.  . 

1 

WftQO 

37,371 

U.OOO 

Dallas,  Tex. 

50.- 

88,067 

Danville,  Va. 

20,000  (1807)      . 

10,3o5 

Davenport,  la.   . 

IJ.OOO 

26,872 

Dawmm  City.  Canada 

m.ooo 

•iie 

Dayton.  O.         ... 

•on 

81,230 

Denver,  Colo.     . 

166,000 

JO'.  , 

Dei  Moil          l                 .          . 

70.000 

50,- 1 

Detroit  Mieh.    . 

H.-rfUMMI 

205.876 

Dover,  Nil 

. 

12.700 

Dubua        1          . 

•Vi.000 

Dulutli,  Minn.    . 

60,000 

33,115 

. 

. 

5,485 

N..I.  . 

;^,(hm» 

37,764 

Klmira,  N.Y.      . 

42,<mm» 

S03 

El  Paeo,  Tax. 

I-'i.'MMI   (1807  i       . 

138 

Erie.  Pit.     . 

100 

He,  lad 

70.(MM» 

50,756 

Vail  River,  Mass. 

108,000 

>. 

-58 

.  Mate. 

20.UOO 

*J,o37 

So 

F*tlm»t*rt  Papulation,      Where  no! 
othwwlM  fttatwt.  Air  Jan.  I,  1909 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

35,000  (1897) 

23,076 

Frederictou,  Canada 

0,502  (1801) 

. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

71-250 

29.084 

Gloucester,  Mas*.. 

29,000 

24 .651 

Grand  Kapida,  Mich, 

100,000 

80,27* 

Greeley,  Colo*    . 

. 

9£U 

Greenville,  S.C. 

11,147  (1897) 
7,211  (1807) 

SM 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

2,788 

Halifax,  Canada 

88,556  (1801) 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 

1,300  (1807) 
48,980  (1S91) 

Hamilton,  Canada 

HarriabnrgT  Pa. 

60,000 

38,385 

Hartford,  Conn. 

75,000 

. 

Havana,  Cuba   . 

200,000  (1894) 

Haverhill,  Mas*. 

35,000 

."          27,41? 

Helena,  Mont.   . 

14,000 

13,834 

Hilo,  Hawaiian  Is. 

12,878  (1896)       . 

Hoboken,  XJ.  . 

80,000 

43.64S 

Holyoke,  Masa.  . 

46,000 

35.637 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Is. 

28,920  (1896)      . 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Houston,  Tex.    . 

45,000  (1897) 

!           8,086 
27,557 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

200,000 

105,436 

Iahpeming,  Mich. 

12,000  (1897)      . 
13,000  (1897) 

11,197 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

11,097 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

35,000 

17,201 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 

26,000 

16,038 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

4 

6.742 

200,000 

163,003 

Joplin,  Mo. 

14,000  (1897)      . 

9,943 

Juneau,  Alaska 

. 

1,253 

Kausas  Citv,  Mo. 

200,000 

132,716 

Key  West,  Fla.  . 

16,502  (1895)      . 

18,080 

Kingston,  Canada 

19,264  (1891)      . 
46,5*2  (1891)      . 
50,000  (1897)      . 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

Knoxville,  Term. 

22,535 

La  Cro.s.se.  Wi.s. 

30,000 

25,090 

Lancaster,  Pa.    . 

45,000 

32,011 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

11,690  (1897)      . 

6,388 

Lawrence.  Mass. 

58,000 

44,0.54 

LeadviJle,  Colo. 

12,000 

10,384 

Lewistou,  Me.    . 

21,800  (1897)      . 

21,701 

Lexington,  Ky.  . 

32,000  (1897)      . 

21,567 

Lincoln,  Neb.     ■ 

. 

55,154 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

45,000 

25,874 

i 


pon  L.iriny  OF  CJTIE3 

m 

i.il*<!  i'opulitlon.     Wlirr 

Cental  -ii 

.«»herwl*o  «tn»«vl.  for  .ran.  I.  1 

iwo 

Lockport,  XT.  .                                 90,000  (18W)      . 

1 '5,'>38 

London.  Canada 

31.077  (1891)      . 

Loa  Anselea,  Cal. 

1  -ville,  Kv 

n  5.000 

50.895 

226*000 

161.12!' 

Lowell  Bum 

87,000 

77.696 

Lynchburg.  Va. 

. 

10,. 

Lvnn,  Mass 

Macon,  Ga. 

67,000 

55,7L'7 

L'S.800  (1897)      . 

■•-. 

>oo 

23,031 

Manchester,  X.II. 

90,000 

41,126 

ila,  Philippine  fa. 

154,009  (1887)     • 

Marquette,  Mich. 

10,500 

0,088 

Metenn*,  Cuba 

;79'(1887) 

.Memphis,  Tenn. 

llo.OOO 

'51.405 

Meriden,  Co&n. 

•MK) 

■J].' 

Mexico  i  ii>,  M>- 

844377  (1808)     . 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L'Sh.lllKl 

304, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.    . 

200.000 

In  1,788 

Mobile,  Ala. 

>00 

81,070 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

16400 

•Jl. 

1 

Montreal  Canada 

216,650  (18P1) 

Nashua,  Nil.    . 

26400 

10,311 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

100; 

76,10ft 

Nassau,  Bahama 

ll.rKKi  (1801 > 

i  iiez.  Mis*. 

20*000   (IS!-;) 

10.101 

rk.   N..J.      . 

•-'50,000 

181 

Ni'W  Bedford.  Ill 

50,000 

10,788 

New  Guatemala.  Guatemala 

72402  (1808) 

New  Haven,  Conn.    . 

115,000 

N<w  Orleans.  1   i 

1  i.OOO 

i*i  • 

Newport,  Kv. 

Newport)  li.l.   « 

JMJ00 

J  57 

ffewpor               ■■■  ■ 

•MMKi  (1807)      • 

1,1 

.',.:>  I  i, 

1,511 

Niagara  Falls.  HA 

20,000  (1*07> 

MB 

Xoine  Ci: 

:i000  (1«0J») 

. 

i»000 

34,871 

Norristown.  \';i. 

28400  (1807)     • 

10,7 

Oakland,  Cat    . 

49,000  ( I- ■■-.  i 

. 

Nil.  I'lah 

16,8! 

l..->*o 

Oil  1         i 

. 

10.982 

allodia.  01 

7,1                 I      . 
14.«ino  ,1-/7. 

1.17.1 

. 

868 

Omaha,  Neb,     •               .               180," 

14t». 

koefa,  Win.                                  80*000 

%J6 
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APPENDIX  II 


Km  touted  Papntatton.     Where  not 
nrhcrvrlif  M»t««l(  for  Jan.  i,  t«>fl 


Oswego,  N.Y.     . 
OlUwa,  Canada 
Panama,  Colombia 
Pater  son,  N.J.    . 
Pawl  ticket,  K  I. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Peoria,  111. 
Peterboro,  Canada 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Phoenix,  Ari. 
Pittabnrg,  Pa.    . 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Ponce,  Porto  Kico 
Port  Arthur,  Canada 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti 
Portland,  Me.    . 
Portland,  Ore.    . 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Provincetown,  Mass- 
Pueblo,  Colo.     . 
Puebla,  Mex. 
Quebec,  Canada 
Quincy,  III. 
Quincy,  Mass.    . 
Raleigh.  N.C.    . 
Reading,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Rutland,  Vt.      . 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
St.  John,  Canada 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  Joseph,  Mo 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    . 
St.  Paul,  Minn, 
Snlnm,  Mass. 
SuI.mii,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Sun  Aninnin.  Tex. 


EhMl  ■' 

m 


25,000 

. 

21,812    1 

44,154 

(1891)       . 

80,000 

(1880) 

97,344 

(1895) 

"         75.34: 

:;2.^77 

(1897)       . 

27,653 

16,000 

. 

11.75" 

70,000 

. 

41,0ft 

9,717 

(1891) 

1,350,000 

. 

'.     1,046,9ft 

8,000 

(1897) 

3,152 

315,000 

■ 

238,617 

20,461  (1805)       . 

17,281 

35,000  (1888)       , 

2,698 

(1891) 

60,000 

. 

45,000 

■ 

36,425 

100,000 

. 

-iii,3S5 

ll.OrtO 

(1897)      . 

9,827 

25,000 

- 

22,206 

107,000 

■ 

132,146 

4,555  (1805)      . 

4,642 

28,250 

(1897)      . 

24,558 

01,917 

(1895)      . 

63,090 

(1801)      . 

45,000 

. 

31,494 

25,000 

. 

16,723 

14,000 

(1897)      . 

12,678 

Wtfioo 

. 

58,661 

100,000 

81,388 

28,000 

. 

16,159 

177,000 

. 

133,896 

12,000 

(1897)      . 

6,957 
11,760 

35,000 

■ 

26,386 

60,000 

. 

46,322 

4,151 

(1895) 
(1891)      . 

4,742 

39,179 

31,142 

(1892)      . 

70,000 

f 

52,324 

623,000 

• 

451,770 

175,000 

. 

133,156 

35,000 

. 

30,801 

14,000 

(1897)      . 
(1895) 
(1807)      . 

10,475 

48,076 

44,843 

50,000 

37,673 

POPULATION  OF  cities 

453 

mairsl  Population.     Wh*ix>  not 

Onm 

MbamrlM  M«tH,  f-r  ,l»r.    I.  I 

JAM 

San  Diego,  Cal.          .                              000 

16,1.-)!) 

San  Fran 

:;.-.!  mm  to 

San  Jose",  Cal.     . 

•J-'MKX) 

18,000 

San  Juan,  Porto  RJeo 

80,000 

■                        i    . 

8  i IS05J     . 

Ban  Salvador,  8an  Salvador 

00  (1804)     . 

Sante  Ftf,  N.  If, 

. 

6,185 

Santiago,  Cuba 

Santo  Domingo,  Banio  1 1 

- 
14,160  (18921 

Sault  Ste.  Mario,  Mich 

7,275  (1807)     . 

5,760 

Savaimnli,  ( i a .    . 

60,000 

48469 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Scran  ton.  IV 

'JH.000 

19; 

126,000 

215 

Seattle,  vYaah.   . 

85,000 

43,897 

Sln.-vr-port,  La. 

24,000 

11,: 

«,  Alaska       . 

1490 

Bosnervilla,  Mass. 

60,000 

453 

SpoklDO,  Wash. 

yOQO 

19,022 

Springfield,  Mass. 

978 

41.179 

Springfield,  ( >•   • 

88000 

396 

St..ckf(Mi.  (*al.    . 

U)0 

11,424 

Superior,  Wis.  . 

BOgOOO 

11,!' 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  , 
Tnconia,  Wash. 

180^00 

!  19 

008 

Tampa,  Fla. 

15,634  (1695)     . 

5,: 

Tampico.  Mexico 

0,885  (1804)     . 

Taunton,  Mass. 

<KX> 

148 

Toledo,  0, 

145.0<>0 

81, 

Topeka,  Kan. 

000 

RL0O7 

Toronto,  Canada 

181,220  (1801) 
82,518  (18051     • 

T  ronton.  N.i. 

. 

<>00 

Aii 

. 

...150 

[Jpei  nivik.  <ii 

1 

700  (1870) 

. 

60,000 

Vancouver.  (  an.ula 

:   i  •-!(.',) 

Vera  Cruz.  M< 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

•J<MHM) 

Victoria,  Canada 

16,841  (Ifiil) 

Virginia  fit  v. 

. 

Waltham,  nam 

.'00 

ro? 

Washington.  D.( 

. 

Waii- 

. 

. 

40,000  (1887)      . 

•  ling,  W.  Va. 
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Km 

nutwl  Pojnilniioii.      Whore  not 

r«w* « 

oihi*i^v1§c  sr»te<](  for  .Ian.  j.  isng 

j-«i 

III.  Knn 24,000 

, 

Wilkes  BU  re,  Pa, 

57,000 

37,71*1 

William*nort,  Vn, 

35,000 

. 

Wi  I  in  infirm,  l>>'l. 

7<  1,000 

6UJI 

Will'lMtJ.    (      ill. I'll* 

10,322   (1S91J       . 

Winnipeg,  Canada 

38,100   (1895) 

Winona,  Minn. . 

25,000 

18,20* 

Woonsocket,  K.I. 

26,000 

20.M 

Worcester,  Mass, 

105,000 

IMSb 

Yarmouth,  Canada 

8,080  (1801)      . 

Yonkers,  N.Y.    . 

4.VHMI 

32.039 

PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    FROM    WHICH      OUR 
BORN   POPULATION   HAS  COME 


FOREIGN 


fV.iintry  »f  Hlrrh 

Germany 

Ireland 

Canada  and  Newfoundland     . 

England 

Sweden 

Norway 

Scotland 

Russia 

Italy 

Poland 

Total  nf  foreign  horn  population 


dumber  rn  1 .590 

2,784,894 

1,871,500 

980,938 

909,092 

478,041 

322,665 

242,231 

■     182,644 

182,580 

147,440 

0,248,547 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   NEGROES  IN   THE   FIFTEEN    STATES 
WHERE   THEY   ARE   MOST  NUMEROUS 

Percentage  of 
Negroes  t»i  t-otnl  population 
18M 

46.74 
57.58 
59.85 
44.84 
38.37 
34.67 
40.99 
21.84 
24,37 


Number  or  Negroea 

Btatai 

In  1S90 

L. 

Georgia    . 

858,815 

2, 

Mississippi 

742,559 

;■{. 

South  Carolina 

688,51:!  1 

I, 

Alabama  . 

678,489 

5. 

Virginia    . 

635,438 

6. 

North  Carolina 

561.018 

7. 

Louisiana 

559.193 

S. 

Texas        .        , 

488,171 

9. 

Tennessee 

430,678 

IMPORT*    AM)    EX  POUTS 
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Pfrc«ntaira  of 


Ntuntwr  «f  Nccriitt 

NtfTOM  U)  inlai  |»«i|»nUt 

Suites 

In 

IS80 

10. 

Arkansas  . 

117 

27.40 

11. 

ickv 

268,071 

.     i 

12. 

lianrlana 

215,667 

.     20.69 

1H. 

ia     . 

188,160 

.      I 

14. 

Missouri    . 

150.1H4 

.       5.61 

15. 

Pennsylvania    . 

107,596 

2.05 

Total  number  of  Negroes  in  1B90,  7,470,040. 


FIVE    LEADING    EXPORTS  OF    UNITED  STATES 

Article*  VMuc  1898 

!  •  (including  wlir-at.  mm.  flour,  etc..)  '7.119 

Cotton  (!ii;iiiut;i<t uit'd  and  BBmanpfBotPWd)  247,466,307 

Provisions  (including  meat  and  dairy  products)  -  1 ' '-7.  J  10,960 

Iron,  steel,  and  man                   f 70  106,885 

Minora]  ofli 

Total  value  of  ex]                        U 


II  \    LEADING   MPOET8  OF   UNITED  STATES 

Principal  Countrl.-n  from  which 
Artttti  Viiit«,  1899  Un-v 

coffM  imam  ]  9^£SZfSSuS?m 

S„K&r  and  «ota«  .        .      01,013.8*,  ;  :  ,,„•«£* 

silk  Japan,   I  ranoe,    Italy,  I 

'     *       /     " 
drugs,  etc.       .       11,470,773  j  Ge£| 

and  skins        .         .       37,068,932  !  St,,I.lh  £??**  *"*   ** 

Vagai  •■  •  and  man-  I    .-  .,,-  „...  \  Great  Britain,  East  Indies, 

urea  of  .        .        .,    ■*••••»■'>»«» J      Mexico. 

in.     Germany, 

of >"'"'<       Kr.ii> 

and    manufa-  Britain,     Germany, 

of >  *     '  \      France. 

Kill  i  .    r.        *  »   •». 

0£  L'l'.Hll. •      Brazil,  Qnat  Britain. 

Fruits  and  nuts                  .11  508,980     Waal  Indies,  Italv. 
Total  value  of  im|K)rt»..  1H1>H 8»16,049,6M 
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FIVE   PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES   TO    WHICH    EXPORTS 
FKOM    1  UK    UNITED  STATES   ARE    SENT 

Cooatrj-  V»Iii#(  vm  Principal  Materials 

(treat  Britain  $511,778,705  Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  flour,  eott. 

Genua  155, 773M76  Corn,  Gotten,  oil,  lard. 
Canada                                                    .,  wheat,  coaJ. 

Hi  rherlands  70,305,998  Corn,  wheat,  flour,  coffee. 

France  00,596,809  Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  oil. 


SOME   OF   THE   LARGE    RIVERS 


AnpraxlraUB 

tftflhi  Length  In 

Miles 

Mississippi  (including  Missouri)    .  4,300 

Missouri                   .                          .  3,000 

SI.  Lawrence           ....  2,200 

Mackenzie 2,000 

Arkansas 2,170 

Yukon 2,000 

Colorado 2,000 

Rio  Grande    .  Ij8M 

Nelson-Saskatchewan     .         .         .  1,732 

Columbia                                .        .  1,400 

Ohio 975 

Platte      ......  900 

Connecticut 450 

James ,  !''• 

Potomac 400 

Sacramento     .....  100 

Susquehanna           -  400 

Delaware 300 

Hudson 300 

Penobscot 300 


Appro  xicnata 

MKfitn  Arc* 

Square  Mile* 

1,257,000 
527,155 
680,000 

590,000 

185,671 

440,000 

225.010 

240.000 

432,000 

216,537 

201,720 

00,011 

11,203 

9,684 

14,479 

58,824 

27,655 

12,012 

13,366 

8,934 


OOMfl 

Atlantic 

AtliUltK 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Atlantic 

Pacifir 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 


SOME   FACTS   (APPROXIMATE)   CONCERNING    THE 
LARGEST   LAKES 


Superior 
Huron 


I.pnjrth  in  Greatest  Breadth    Area  In 

In  Miles         Square  UUh 


300 

270 


100 
105 


30,829 
22,322 


Greatest 

Depth 

1,008 
750 


Kiev*- 
tion 


V 


ELEVATION  OF  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 
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Length  in 

Miles 

Greatest  Breadth    Area  in 

Greatest 

Eleva- 

Nam* 

In  Miles 

Square  Miles 

Depth 

tion 

Michigan 

335 

85 

21,729 

870 

582 

Great  Bear 

175 

45 

11,200 

Great  Slave 

300 

80 

10,100 

Erie      . 

246 

58 

9,900 

210 

573 

Winnipeg    . 

260 

65 

9,400 

710 

Ontario 

190 

55 

7,104 

738 

247 

Manitoba 

122 

24 

1,850 

810 

Nicaragua    . 

Champlain  . 

.    •      92 

34 

83 

no 

125 

10 

280 

101 

ELEVATION    OF    SOME    OF    THE    HIGHEST    MOUNTAIN 

PEAKS 

Height  In  Feet 

Mt.  McKinley,  Alaska  (highest  known  on  continent)             .  20,464 

Mt.  St.  Elias,  Alaska       ........  18,100 

Mt.  Logan,  Canada  (highest  known  in  Canada)             .        .  19,539 

Mt.  Hooker,  Canada 13,500 

San  Francisco  Mountain,  Arizona 12,794 

Mt.  Whitney,  California  (highest  in  the  West)     .  14,898 

Mt.  Shasta,  California 14,380 

Pikes  Peak,  Colorado 14,108 

Mt.  Hood,  Oregon 11,225 

Mt.  Ranier,  Washington 14,526 

Fremont  Peak,  Wyoming 13,790 

Mt.  Mitchell,  North  Carolina  (highest  in  East)  6,711 

Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire  (highest  in  Northeast)     .  6,293 

Mt.  Marcy,  New  York 5,344 

Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine       . 5,200 

Mt.  Monadnock,  New  Hampshire 3,186 

Orizaba,  Mexico  (highest  in  Mexico) 18,314 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico 17,798 

Pico  del  Turquino,  Cuba 8,600 

Yunque,  Porto  Kico 3,609 

Blue  Mountain  Peak,  Jamaica 7,360 

Mt.  Tina,  Haiti 10,300 

Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii 13,805 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii 13,675 

Apo,  Mindanao  Island,  Philippines 10,312 

Mayon,  Luzon  Island,  Philippines 8,900 
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KEY   TO    PRONUNCIATION 


u,   as  in  fat;   u,   as  ii.  ■■■>  ;    a,   as  in  fall;  e,    a#» 

In  pen ;  i,  as  in  iS  in  her;  i.  as  in  />i'm  ;  i,  as  in  pine ;  o,  as  in 

ii>.t ;  it.  as  |a  it'iti- ,  i't,  as  in  mmr ;  u,  as  in  tub;  ft.  as  in  mult  ;  U,  as  in 
ptff?,  Blj  0,  M  »"i  Mfj  v  II  in  rttif 

A  double  <!<>i  under  u,  |  ItM  that  ilH  sound  is  «m«»n- 

encd  tn  (hat  of  H  in  fal 

Italicized  letters  are  silent.  The  sign  '  tells  upon  which  syllable  the 
accent  is  placed.  The  numbers  rifts  to  pages  in  the  book  excepting  whan 
Fig.  is  before  them,  when  they  refer  to  figures  in  the  book. 


A-ca-pul'-cd,  388. 

Ad-i-ron'-dacks,  162. 

A-ga'-ve,  382. 

Agriculture,  139,  104,  208,  238,  206, 

■  an,  bot, 

400,  4U6. 
Al-ft-lni'-ma.  lis.  908,  907,  218,  991, 
MM,  418. 

818,   323,   369,   360, 

m, 

Ai'-bu-ny  (nl),  Ml,  178,  LSI,  I 

Albuquerque  (al-bo-ket'-ki).  306. 
Aleutian  (a-lQ'-ahuu)  Islands,  325. 
Allegheny    (al'-S-ga-nft),  170,  178. 
220. 

An-dros-cog'-yin,  130. 

Animals  of  North  America.  70-V2. 


AM-nap'-o-lis.  196. 

Ann  Ar'-bgr,  268. 

Antar.  u<-  (;uMark'-tlk)  Circle,  36. 

Anthrariie  cual,  4,  171. 

Aii-iil'-i.'s  (168),  393. 

Anti-trade  Winds,  42. 

A  pi. i   a'-j.r-;. »,  ;:n. 

I -rt-lach'-i-tfn  Mountains,  0,  167, 
809,  2:54. 

'  ark'-tik)  Circle,  86. 
Ar-l-zo'-nfl,  49,  286,  286.  28b. 

BOB,  810,  319.  416. 
ftrMnn  ill  (saw),  90ft,  221.  9 

Aslu'-vil/e.  20o. 

Aih'-laml. 

Aa-*in-i-b..r-.,,  80ft,  362. 

As-tO'-ii-|«. 

Ath-n-ba-^-ca,  81 

Aulan'-la.  907,  120.  922,  227. 
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At4an'-tlc,  22. 

Auburn  (I'-bern),  Me..  i:tt\  144. 

Auburn  (.a'-bern),  N.  Y.,  100,  179. 

Aw-guaMft,  Ga.,  'JJi. 

An-gus'Hfl,  Me.,  130,  13L'.  14-i. 

Aus'-lin,  22'.'. 

Az'-tecs  (teka),  94,  98,  380,  888. 

Ba-hiL'-mas,  71,  393,398. 
B&l'-ti-morr,  103,  168,  178,  1W,  247, 

301,  418,  422,  420. 
Bananas,  204,  333,  345,  384,  390, 

191,  393.  395. 
lkui'-gor,  130,  132,  103, 
Mar -bft'-diMB  (d.V.').  800, 

liar  Harbor,  139.  164 
Barley,  247,  890,  303,  304. 
Barrens,  78,  360. 
Barb,  131. 

Bat'-gn  Rouge  (roozh),  228. 
Bay  City,  254. 
Belize  (be-lez')T  391. 
Bellows  Falls  (bel'-oz),  143. 
Belt  of  Calms,  45. 
Bearing  Sea,  325. 
Berkeley  (berk'-li),  314. 
Berk'-sbire  Hills,  120, 152. 
Ber-mu'-das,  71,  338,  399. 
Bid'-<2e-fprd,  144. 

Billings  (bil'-ingz),  298,  303,  305. 
Biui'-Aam-ton,  178,  180. 
Bir'-ming-hani  (Ber),  218,  219,  228. 
Biu'-mark  (biz),  Fig.  178. 
Bituminous  coal,  6,  170,  256. 
Blast  furnace,  176. 
Blizzards,  246. 

efielda  (bl5'-feldz) ,  391. 

ise  (boi'*ze),  Fig.  211. 
Bos'-km,   136,   143,  149,  150,  185, 

193,  223,  348,  422,  426,  430. 


JS 


Brad'-fflrd,  178. 

Bricks,  180,  200. 

Bihlke'-p5rl,  147. 

British   CO-lum'-bi-a.    (be-§),  352, 

354,  355,  357,  359,  362,  30u. 
British  Hon-du'-ras  (do),  390. 
Brock'-ton,  145,  207. 
Bi....k'-|yn  (lin),  181,  187. 
Brunswick  (brunz'-wik),  207. 
RuP-fu-10,  173,  177,  181,  182,  114, 

185,  186,  192,  258,  262,  205,  418. 
Bur'-liug-tQTi  (ber),  149. 
Butte  (but),  292,  293,  312,  348, 

Cal'-ga-ry  (ri)»  363. 
CaUi-for'*-ni-R,  49,  52,  71,  102,  168, 

281,  282,  283,  285,  280,  289,  90, 

294,  297,  299,  300,  301,  302,  311. 

314,  320,  329,  409,  414,  431. 
Cal'-il-met,  259. 
Cftm'-brUig*,  149,  161. 
Caui'-den,  178,  191,  192. 
Cwi'-frda,  351,  404,  406,  424,  425. 
Canals,  182,  238. 
Can'-cer,  Tropic  of,  34. 
Canning  Fruit,  168,  301. 
Cape  Breton  (brit'-^n),  366. 
Cap'-ri-corn,  Tropic  of,  36. 
Car-ifi-bev-an,  380,  393, 
Carlisle  (kar-lil'),  104. 
Cas-cade'  Ranges,  283. 
Cas'-seUon,  246. 
Cata'-kilfe,  164. 
Cattle  Ranching,  217,  248,  302,  302, 

384,  415. 
Cave  dwellings,  307,  308. 
Caverns,  242. 

Cayuga  Lake  (k5-yo'-gaJ,  191. 
Qeu'-tral  Amer'-i-ea,  389,  404,  425, 
Central  States,  234. 


J 
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Century  Plant,  383. 
Cham-plain'  (sham),  Lake,  149. 
Charles'-tgn  (charlz),  S.  C,  207, 

213,  219,  228. 
Charlotte  (shar'-lot),  222. 
Charlottetown,  364. 
ChaWa-noo'-ga,  218,  220,  222,  228. 
Chautauqua   (sba-ta'-kwa),   Grape 

Belt,  167. 
Chel'-sea  (si),  149. 
Ches'-a-peake,  20,  161,  163,  193. 
Ches'-ter,  191. 
Cheyenne  (shl-en'),  298. 
Chi-ca'-g5  (sh6),  181,  215, 223,  227, 

247,  251,  254,  258,  26»-268,  269, 

271,  273,  418,  419,  420,  422,  424. 
Qin-cm-na'-ti,  247,  260,  269,  276. 
Circle  City,  330. 
Cities,  405,  418. 
City  Life,  189. 
Clays,  180,  260. 
Cleve'-land,  181,  258,  265,  268. 
Cliff  Dwellings,  306,  307. 
Climate  of  North  America,  76. 
Coal,  3,  170,  218,  255,  288,  291,  293, 

328,  365,  412. 
Coal  Period,  3. 
Coastal  Plains,  158,  200. 
Coast  Ranges,  283. 
Coch'-i-neal,  384. 
C0'-coa,  333,  345,  346,  391. 
Cocoanuts,  204,  217,  333, 345,  346. 
Cod,  137,  325,  358,  417. 
Coffee,  333,  339,  346,  384,  391,  426. 
Colleges,  151,  191. 
C0-lon',  392. 
Col-S-ra'-dS,  283,  290,  291, 292, 293, 

298,  312,  319,  381,  414,  416. 
Col-O-ra'-dO  Can'-yon,  6,  310. 
Colorado  Plateau,  285,  288. 


Colorado  Springs,  312. 
C5-lum'-bi-a  (b6-a)  Plateau,  286. 
CoMum'-bi-a  (be-a),  222. 
Co-lum'-bus,  Ga.,  222. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  276. 
Commerce,  421. 
Concord  (kong'-kgrd),  133. 
Con-nect'-i-cut,  147,  149,  156,  308, 

881. 
Continental  Sbelf,  20. 
Copper,   258,   288,   291,   292,  332, 

413,  415. 
Coral  Islands,  71,  204,  398,  399. 
Cor-dil-ler'-as,  6. 
Corn,  92,  93,  217,  243,  364,  381, 

406,  407. 
Costa  Rica  (kos'-ta  r6'-ka),  390, 

391. 
Cotton,  209,  384,  408,  409. 
Cotton  Gin,  221. 

Cotton  Manufacturing,  143, 220, 419. 
Coun'-cil  Bluf/s,  276. 
Country,  238,  405,  406. 
Cov'-ing-tgn,  276. 
Crip'-ple  Crfiek,  292. 
Cfl'-ba,  43,  214,  228,  330-336,  337, 

379,  394,  410,  424. 
Cyclonic  Storms,  63. 

Dairying,  164,  411,  Fig.  336. 
Dal '-/as,  229. 
Dan'-vilZe,  166. 
Dav'-en-pOrt,  273. 
D&w'-sQn  City,  330,  366. 
Day'-ton,  275. 

Del'-a-ware,  167,  178,  191,  198. 
Del'-a-ware  Bay,  20. 
Del'-a-war*  River,  169.  §> 

Den'-ver,  189,  292,  297,  298,  312. 
421. 


tendencies  of  United  Sutea,  322, 
l>   wrtt,  47,  40,  286,  290, 
I «  .-.  Moines  (diMiioin'),  273. 
De-truit',  181,  268.  208,  200,  370, 

421. 
District  of  Co-luin'-bi-w  (be-§),  196. 
Do'-ver,  146. 
Drift,  16, 

Dubuque  (do-bnk'),  273. 
Duluth  (do-looih').  1»,  Q8,  Mf, 

254,  257,  201,  206,  368,  370,  418. 
DurA'-am,  209,  222, 

Elevators,  205. 

E-liz'-a-beth,  180. 

i:!-uji'-ra,  178. 

El  Pa'-s5,  ! 

Equatorial  Drift,  64. 

E'-qui-nox  (kwi),  30. 

E'-rie,  178,  192. 

E'-rie  Canal,  181,  182,  187. 

E-rieLake,  107,  181. 

Ea-ki-iuds  (.uioa),  20,  92,  100,  3S&, 

372-370. 
Ev'-anshvUte  (anz),  270. 
Exports,  420, 

Fall  Line,  168,  200. 

FS1I  ltivtr,  145,  147. 

Farming  (see  Agriculture), 

Fear,  Cape,  203. 

Fishing,    130,    103,   310,   326,   368, 

417. 
Fifch'-burg  (berg),  147. 
Flax,  304. 
Flor'-i-da,  4,  21,  49,  71,  204,  200, 

207,  216,  217,  219,  223,  228,  232, 

333,  424. 
Flour-mills,  271. 
Furl  Worth,  220. 


Fred'Her-icvtQn,  357. 

French,  98,  100,  220,  351,  352,888. 

Fruits,  106,204,  210.  241,^ 

302,  333,  339,  3*1,  384,385,411. 
Fur  seals,  327. 

Gal'-ves-toiu  189,  220,  426, 
Goor'-gi-j!,  207,  217,  219,  8& 

228,  231,  409. 
'.-<■, 'sera  (gl),  300. 
Gla'-cier  (ahier),  12^  324,  376 
Gloucester  fglos'-ter  | ,  13:.:.  130,  IS:, 

348. 
Gold,  219,   260,   ast,  386,  288-m 
;j*-330,  345,  365,  380,  391,  414. 
Grand  Rap'-ids,  '_'    I 
Granite,  133,  219,  256. 
Grapes,    107,    241,    206,   301,  3W. 

381t  411. 
Gravitation,  30. 
Grazing  (see  Ranching). 
Great  Basin,  285,  287. 
Great  Tee  Age,  12. 
Great  Lakes,  16,  100,  236,  241,355, 

364,  428. 
Great  Plains,  248,  283,  364. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  299. 
GreV-ley  (li),  208. 
Gr6en'-laiid\  13,  374-376. 
Green  Mountains,  126,  162. 
Green'-vil/e,  222. 
GrSen'-wich,  113. 

Guadalajara  (gwa-dit-la-ha'-ra),  38» 
G«a-de-10upe'5  397,  398. 
Guam  (gwam),  340,  341. 
Gui-t£-ma'-la\  3f»0,  391. 
Gulf  of  Mex'-i-co,  10,  393. 
Gulf  Stream,  06,  69,  71,  127,  161. 

204,  307,  398. 
Guth'-rie,  230. 
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Haiti  (ha'-ti),  331,  879,  396. 
Halibut,  137,  325. 
Hal'-i-fax,  358,  371. 
Ham'-il-tgn,  Canada,  370. 
Hain'-il-ton,  Bermuda,  400. 
Hamp'-tgn,  104,  106. 
Har'-ris-burg  (berg),  178,  191. 
H&rt'-fprd,  147: 
Hat'-eer-a8,  Cape,  203. 
Ha-van'-a,  333,  334,  335. 
m'-ver-hm,  145,  267. 
Hawaiian     (h&-wa'-yan)    Islands, 

214,  315,  336-540,  341,  410,  424. 
Hel'-e-na,  290,  292. 
Hemp,  346. 
Hilo  (he'-lo),  339. 
HO'-bo-ken,  178,  180,  186. 
Hogs,    217,    240,    245,    266,    273, 

411. 
HOl'-yOk*-,  132. 
Hon-du'-ras  (d6),  390,  391. 
HO-no-lu'-lu  (loo'-loo),  339,  340. 
Hood,  Mt.,  285. 
Horse  Latitudes,  49. 
Horses,  242,  364,  416. 
Hot  Springs,  205. 
HoQs'-ton,  229. 
Hud'-son  Bay,  366. 
Hud'-son  River,  161,  181,  184-186. 
Hu'-rgn,  Lake.  262,  263. 
Hur'-ri-cane,  56. 

Iceberg,  13,  69,  376. 

I'-da-h0,  52,  285,  293,  320,  415. 

Illinois   (il-i-noi'),    170,   236,   245, 

252,  263,  273,  278,  405,  407,  411, 

412,  415,  416,  419,  420. 
Immigrants,  106. 
Imports,  426. 
Inclination  of  Earth's  Axis,  29. 


In'-di-ans,  92, 93, 100, 103,  229,  306, 

380,396. 
Indian  Reservations,  103. 
Indian  Territory,  203,  229, 230, 233. 
In-di-an'-a,  170,  236,  245,  252,  255, 

276,  278,  408. 
In-di-an-ap*--o-lis,  189,  276. 
I'-o-wa,  252,  260,  273,  279,  407,  409, 

411,  412,  415,  416. 
Iron  Manufacturing,  147,  175,  220, 

312,  368,  419. 
Iron  Ore,  174,  218,  256,  291,  332, 

366,  386,  413. 
Irrigation,  297-302,  381,  387. 
Ish'-pem-iug,  266. 
I -so-therras,  74. 
Ith-a-ca,  163.  191. 

Jack'-Sftn-vilZe,  206,  207,  219,  348. 

Jamaica  (ja-raa'-ka),  331,  394. 

Jaines'-town,  180. 

Jap-ft-nese'  Current,  68. 

Jef'-yer-son  City,  275. 

Jersey  (jer'-zi)  City,  178,  180,  186, 

187,  275. 
Jop'-lin,  260. 
Juneau  (J6-no'),  328. 

Kan'-sas  (zas),  248,  252,  260,  275, 

279,  298,  408,  416,  424. 
Kan'-sas  (zas)  City,  223,  261,  273. 
Kfl-tafc'-din,  Mt.,  126,  128,  152. 
Ken-ne-bec',  130. 
Ken-tuck'-y,  217,  234,  236,  238,  242, 

275,  276,  278,  341. 
Key  West,  73,  223,  333. 
King'-st^n,  Canada,  370. 
King'-stgn,  Jamaica,  394. 
Klon'-dlkf ,  329,  365. 
i   A'nox'-viUe,  219,  220. 


4*j4                                     ixde.y 

• 

I ...  •  ;      l-.r-  (floor),  19,  352. 

Lynchburg  (lincfaf~berg),  168. 

Lal>r                  «  nl,  60,  09,  127,  101. 

Lynn  (Vm).  145,  267. 

::r,\ 

!      IiIiii     La-shfn'  -  Rapids,  367. 

M.  -Kiutey,  (ma-kin'-ii)  UFt,&4 

1*  CrtNMf,  254,  273. 

Mflf-ken'-zie  Riverr  354. 

La-drotir'.  Ml. 

Mackerel,  137, 

ii;.i 

Ma'-cpn,  207,  222. 

Ltr'-jMul*,  296, 

Maguey  (  m  i-  trw  I ')  *382. 

1*6 

Maine,  126,  128,  131,  132,  183 

i  kf-UOdtf,  III, 

130,  144,  14*.   152,  164,  162.  HI 

LawrtttitM*  (lA'-rvna),  145. 

294.  356.  3.141,  417,  424. 

380. 

Malays',  344. 

i           Bfa,S9U£9& 

•Un,   14!'. 

Leather  Manufacturing  lift 

HtUOfal vth  Cavt>,  243. 

Lfmana,  804,  - 

Man'-ches-ter,  144,  I4i>. 

l.roll   (l;VW).  387. 

M;in-nat'-4an  Island,  187. 

V  , .  i  ; : 

Ma-nil'-R,  341.  346,  .  i- 

i.  m  a   k  -•■•■"  w  ta?<  1 ,  238, 

M, 

L*w'4s-t,.u  0ft)i  i;:i)-  !■*!. 

Manufacturing,    141,   175-1 80,  21  !l 

i.    .  igton  (lt?k'-aiiij;-t,iii ,.,  242, 

B40,  Ma,  889  i  aLsouJi  large  citte), 

Limestone,  175.  2P.».  KC. 

418,    119. 

Lincoln  (lhm'-kon).  27-"*. 

Marble,  135,  219,  B8& 

Little  Rock,  399  338. 

Marquette  (mar-ket'),  09,  2  .7 

Ua'-uO  Es~ta-ea'-dfl,  Fi^.  153. 

MarUhaa   (thaz)  Viiie'-yaru",  126. 

Lock'-pflrt,  183,  184,  180. 
Loii'-don,  370. 

Longitude  <'lon'-fci-tfid),  113. 
Lo-k..ui.  (luk'-out),  Cape,  203. 
Loa  An'-ge-les,  281,  288,  299,  301, 

314,  S16. 
Louisiana  (16-e-zi-an'-a),  213,  214, 

g@X,  &3&,  B82,  no. 
Louisville  (lo'-is-vH),  189,  237,  242, 

145,  876,  421. 
Lou'-eM,  145,  147. 
Low  Pressure  Areas,  52. 
Lumbering,  127,  102,  205,  252,  298, 

32S,  331,  340,  350,  385,  301,  305, 

416,  417. 
Lu-zuu'  (lo),  341,  348. 


154. 
Mar-ti-nique/  (nek),  397. 
Maryland  (merM-lflud),    107,  178, 

193.  198. 
Maa-«a-chu'-aet«s,    132,     133,    13fl. 

145,  147,  155,  191,  207,  410,  420. 
Ma-tan '-z  as.  136. 
Mau'-na.  Lo'-a,  336. 
Mem'-phia  (fia),  207,  222,  220,  227. 

420. 
Mer'-i-den,  147. 
Mer'-rt-mac  River,  145. 
Metal  Manufacturing:  (see  also  iron 

manufacturing;),  14«I. 
Akx'-i-co,  221),  378,  404,  400,  425. 
Mex'-i-ca  City,  380,  387. 
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Mex'-i-c6,  Gulf  of,  10,  398. 

Nan-tuck'-et,  126,  164, 

Mloh'-H                               .  264, 

Nar-rargan'-eati  Bay,  154. 

266,  868,                  878,  201.  Ii::, 

1  Nash'-fl-n.  144. 

417. 

NlLMl'-Vil/- 

Mich'-i-pan  (ttlab),  Lake,  Nfl 

888. 

Middle  Atlantic  States,  167. 

.  228. 

Milk,  Hit.  104,  240,411. 

Natural  (kt,  L78,  255.  413. 

mi-wfiw'-ki-i-.                    268,421. 

ras'-kfl,  252.  273,  275,  279,  808, 

MJn-da-nfiMJ  i  u,. in 

407. 

Min             late),  Kij;.  870. 

NY.uTitoe  (ne-grt'-Ute),  344. 

Mini                                    282,  288, 

Negroes,                       :>6. 

328.    888,    846,    366,    386,    801, 

. 

11 9. 

8,   114. 

Min-H..-ai.'-.viK  847,  888,  806,811, 

New'-iirk.  178,  180. 

888,  418,491,484. 

New  Hfil'-ford,  145.  147. 

Min-n.-*v-t;».  16,  78,888 

New   Brans'-w..                 866,   357, 

864,  868,  861,  871,  878,  -''■'. 

358.    :            1 

408.  418. 

Kng'-lftnd  (ing')  Stale*.  124. 

Mirjm-lnn  iHiFk'-lnii).  86$. 

1 

Mis-.^is-si.'-y-!    River,   9,    200.   234. 

121. 

'....! 

MU-«i*-si 

New  Baa] 

' 

144.  1  10.  152.  155.  202, 

279,  40...  407.  411. 
Mi                         ;.]. 
MiM.'-el/.  Ifft,  80S. 

Ken  Ila'-v.-n.   147.    1 

New  .                  f-zii.  100,  167,  174. 

181,  186,  187,  191,  107,  4io. 

Mo-biU-'  |  bet),  807,  222.  871. 

New  Mix'    ..-..,    (••    881     888, 

MB'-tttfk  Bl 

\I.-.-r.u-i'-ii...-k,  Mt..  198, 

Nrw  OrMe-ana,  80,  WH.  818,  816, 

Mou-adon',  40,  343, 

222.  223  227 

Mon 

tai,  180. 

80.; 

Mollt-yoln' 

Newport,  ni'                  i 

367. 

rt »  tfcwe,  168. 

868,  309,  871, 

ISO 

IIS (Jteod  Lake, 

191 

MM-n'iM,»',  16. 

M  A               B88» 

421.  422,  480b 

BfoV-eBs,  317. 

.158.160.  i 

B8fc 

180,  173,  174,  177,  170,  180, 

46fl 
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184.  191,  192,  197,  9*1,966 

H70,  37.%  40ft,  400,  411,  416,   110, 

llli,  420. 
g'-i-ra  Fall*  17,  100,  186. 
Nifi-a-rt'-guft  (gwa),  390. 
Ntr.-n-ra'-gua  Canal,  392, 

■  ity,  330, 
Sior'-fofk,  163,  195. 
V •■■I'-ris-town,  191. 
North  A-mer'-i-cn.*  1,  120. 
N..rth    Car-C-ll'-na,    14.".    162.   202, 
6,  900,  210,217,  219,  B91,  2-?, 

2:<1,  242. 
North   Dii-kfl'-ta,  52,  24',.  gift,  248, 

•l-.i,2ft0, 271),  408. 

NO'-Vfl  Srfl'-tia  (scO'-shn),   IP,  893, 

857,969,969,  300, 

OaUn  (wa'-lifl),  330. 

fVjk'-land,  314. 

Oats,  247,  363,  304,  408. 

Qeeac  Currents.  l!:>. 

Og'-den,  290,  312. 

OMiT'-A.  132,  166,  170.  174,  234,  238. 

2:J0.  246,  252.  255,  208,  275.  277, 

354.  405r  408,  409,  411,  412,  416, 

410.  420. 
Oil  City.  173. 
Ok-Wi-he'-ma,  230,  233. 
Ok-hi-ho'-ma.  City,  230. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  162. 
<V-le-an.  17.;. 
O'-mn-hfi.  251,  273. 
On-til'-ri-S,  352,  364,  365,  371. 
On-ta'-ri-Q,    Lake,    107,    357,    304, 

Sfi9,  370. 
Oranges,  204,   216,  297,  299-301, 

333,  384,  411. 
Or'-e-gon,  283,  285,  286,  294,  314, 

316,  317,  320,  416. 


0-ri-zar-bti,  378. 
Osh'-kosh,  264. 
Oft-we'-gO,  ISO. 
Ot'-<a-wa.  .352,  358,  3&9,  370. 
<>ri-r4iy\  200. 

rs,  163,  417. 

Pa'-gS  Pii'-gO,  341. 
Pa-la-wan',  Fig.  270. 
Pan-a-ma',  302. 
Pan-fr-mft'  Canal,  392, 
Pan-a-ma',  IstAmua,  23t  282,  888. 
Pat'-er-spn,  180. 
Plif-tiMk'-et,  145. 
Pg'-ne-pla/n,  120. 
Penn-syl-va'-ni-a,,  4,   132,  136,  IfiO, 

163,  166,  109,  170,  173,  174,  17\ 

187,  19 1,  102,  108,  186,  803,918, 

256,  256,  258,  331,  405,  406,  411. 

412,  413,  416,  419,  420. 
Pe-nob'-scut,  130. 
Pon-sa-e3f-l&,  207. 
Pe-6'-ri-a,  245,  247,  273,  421. 
Pepper,  333.  386. 
iT-'-ter-bor-O,  371. 
Petroleum,    173,     255,     314.    3fl5, 

413. 
Phil-fl-del'-phi-a,  178,  180,  184.191- 

193,  419,  422,  426,  430. 
Phil'-ip-pin*  Islands,  40,  214,  315, 

318,  338,  341-348,  410,  424. 
Phosphates  (fos'-fat),  219. 
Fftd'-mont  Plateau,  157,  200. 
Pierre  (p6-ar'),  Fig.  178. 
Pitte'-burg    (berg),    98,    170,    173, 

178,  179,  192,  220,  223,  275, 
Pitts'-fffild,  145. 

Plants  of  North  America,  76-92. 
Ponce  (or  pon-'tha),  336. 
Ponf-char-train',  Lake,  225. 
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Po-po-cat^e-pe'-tl,  378. 

RAode  Inland,  146,  149,  155,  419. 

Population,  40! 

Rio-.  212,  339.  846,  884. 

Port  Ar'-thur.  370. 

Rich'-mond,  100,  191. 

P«rt'  au  (6)  Prince,  396. 

Bio  Grand*  (re'-o),  2«7. 

P0rt'-l*nd,  Me.,  181,  136.  148. 

Ro-a-nokf',  178. 

PortMeod,  Ore.,  396,  810, 

Ruch'-.-s-t.-r,  l(i7.  1159.  180. 

P<V                              ko),  214,  330- 

RmuV-y  Mountains,  203,  283, 

B87,  .."'.'.  894,  U0,  424. 

Rome.  180. 

PorLc'-tnouth.  149. 

Rotation,  effect  of,  43. 

p.VtA'-aiflC  River,  1 

Rut' -land. 

Pottery,  179,  260. 

Pouch kccpsie  (p6-kip'-ai),  191. 

Sac-ra-men'-to,  296,  314. 

Pra/'-ries. 

Sag'-i-nftir,  264. 

Prevailing  Westerlies,  60. 

Sag'-ue-n.ly  River,  353. 

Pribllof  (pre'-bfil-of)  Island*.  327. 

ie(t^n).20fi. 

Prince    Edward    Inland,    352,    807, 

Bitot  Croix'  (krw*),  395,  397. 

BM, 

St    i;  1/   i- 

Prov'-i-lencc,  145,  147,  149,  421. 

St.  H                            It.,  8. 

Prov'-iixjr-town.  136. 

si.  1                .{71. 

■188. 

si   .1                    361. 

Pm-hlo  (pm&                    293,  298. 

m    ,1.  B»pb,  J7."». 

Pueblo  Indian                   380. 

Lair'-rencr,  Gulf  of,  20. 

pri'-pr-t  StmoA               817, 

St.  Louis  (lO'-i-                       :'JT.  2 «.'. 

Quarrying.  133,  219,  254. 

,  .'47,  2..1,  269. 

Quebec  (kwe-bek').  101,  352,  368. 

st    Paul,  189,  898,  847,  Wlf  139, 

Quebec  (kwG-bck')  (provinces . 

St.  Pierre  (p*-air').  B 

Si.  Thomas,  397. 

Quincy  (kwin'-zi),  111.,  273. 

St.  \                :;98. 

Qirincy  (kwin'-zi),  Mass.,  133. 

Sa'-lctn,  Maw.,  146,  149.  360. 

Si'-h 

Kail  way  a,  161 

•20,368,417. 

•j-;.  L38,  480,  180. 

260. 

Rain,  80-89, 

.  299,  312. 

Raleigh  (rft'-li) 

Rttnoblog  (sec  Cattle  Ran  c  hi- 

310. 

Rangcly  (ranj'-li)  Lakes.  188. 

San  A 

Rainier  (ra'-ni'n.  Mi.,  If 

San  Diego  (de-a'-gO) 

178. 

312-316, 

Revolution  of  Earth 

30.:. 

San  Josd  (hO-sa').  314. 

San  Juan  (hwan),  335,  836. 

San    Luis    (ld'-e*)    PMO'-al    <fi§), 

MhH. 

San  Sal'-va-dor,  300. 

Sau'-ta-  Fd  (fa),  W. 

Ban-ti-a'-gd  (te),  332,  335. 

Baft'-CO  DS-ming'-gd,  305. 

Btir-gos'-tf  Sea,  04. 

Sas-kafch'-e-wan,  352. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (sti-sant-ma'-ri), 

B68. 
Sa-van'-naA,  207,  213,  228. 
Schenectady  (ske-nek'-ta-di),  1TB. 
N-niii'-tQli,  171,  178. 
s, hOa,  :-7,  801,  117. 
Si -i.i'-rlr,  200,  317,  325. 
Slwfl'-ta,  Mt.,  9,  285. 
Sheep    EUffllOg,  217,  240,  303,  MS, 

41(1,  417. 
Shrev*'-port,  228. 
Si-er'-ra  (a£)  Ne-v&'-da,  Mount; 

282,  888,  286,  811. 
Silver,  285,  288-293,  345,  366,  380, 

391,  414,  415. 
Sit'-ka,  20,  824,  825,  328, 
Slate,  136,  255. 
Slavery,  104,  200,  213,  300. 
Som  -Or-vilfe,  141*. 
South  Car-a-ll'-na,  207,  213,  222, 

281,  409. 
South  Da-ko'-ta,  62,  234,  246,  253, 

260,  27!),  414. 
Southern  Slates,  200. 
Span'-iard  (yard),  97, 100,  281,334, 

345,  347,  380. 
SpO-kan#.',  317. 
Sprin«'-fi£ld,  Maaa.,  147. 
Sprinc'-f/eld,  Ohio,  276. 
Standard  Time,  110. 


Stock'-tpn, 

Stock  Yards,  265. 

Storms,  53. 

Sugar,  213,  332,  330,  346,  384,  PI, 

394,  398,  410. 
Sugar  Maple,  132. 
Sulu  (so-lo'j  Islands,  347. 
Summer,  26,  32. 
Su-p€'-ri-pr  (so),  25  I-  I'".  261. 
Su-pfc'-ri-gr,  Lake  Ceo),  250,  2<32. 
Sus-que-han'-na  (kwe)  Kiver,  159. 
Sj  r'-a-ctlse,  169,  178. 

Ta-cO'-ma,  285,  294,  296,  317,  333, 

894. 
Tam'-pa.,  219,  89$,  228. 
Tam-pi'-cO  (pg),  388. 
Tanneries,  146,  207,  267. 
Taos  Pueblo  (tails  pwebMO).  94 
i  .     r-ton,  145. 

Temperature,  Distribution  of,  71. 
T<ii-aes-seV,    135,    202,    207 

217,  219,  220,  227,  228,  231,  34! 
Territories,  229,  305,  322. 
Tox'-as,  41,  40,  143,  203,  205,  210, 

213,  217,  221,  229,  230,  232,  248, 

323,  381,  407,  409,  411,  415. 
Tides,  00. 
Tobacco,  92,  93,  165,  209,  222,  242, 

333,  340,  364,  384,  389,  391,  410. 
T6-lG'-d5,  268. 
T6-p6'-ka,  275. 
Tor-na'-ddes,  55. 
T6-ron'-t0,  358,  369,  370. 
Trade  Centres,  421. 
Trade  Winds,  42,  47- 
Tren'-tpn,  179,  191. 
Troy,  178,  180. 
Tun'-dras,  78,  356. 
Turpentine,  207,  208. 
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Tuscon  (tO'-aon),  298. 
Tutuila  (tO-ttWl'-a),  340. 
Typhoons  (tl-fdns),  842. 

C-nl'-ted  States,  121,  404. 
Universities,  161,163, 191, 195,228, 

208,  314. 
Upernivik  (6-peV-ni-vik),  375. 
Upolu  (6-po-lo'),  341. 
U'-taA,  286,  280,  293,  299,  320,  416. 
IP-ti-ca,  166,  180.       • 

Van-cotf-ver  (kb),  371. 
Vegetables,  140,  166, 240. 
Veins,  8,  175,  286. 
Ve-ra  Cruz  (krbz),  380,  388. 
Ver-raont',  126,  128,  132,  135,  136, 

149,  156,  219,  356. 
ViclW-burg  (berg),  228. 
Vic-t6'-ri-a,  371. 
Vir-gin'-i-a   (ver),  .161,   162.   166, 

167,  178,  195,  198,  202,  209,  242, 

413. 
Vir-gin'-i-a  (v6r)  City,  290. 
Vol-c&'-noes,  8,  286,  326,  336,  341, 

378,  390,  397. 

W&l'-tham,  147. 
Wash'-ing-toji,  196,  227,  362. 
Wash'-ing-ton,  Mt.,  126,  163,  202. 
Wash'-ing-ton,  State,  71,  73,  283, 

285,  286,  293-296,  317,  320,  362. 
Wft'-ter-bury  (ber-i),  147. 
W&'-ter-town,  163. 
Waves,  69. 
Weather  Maps,  66. 
West  Indies  (in'-diz),  2,  831,  341, 

893,  425. 


West  Point,  191. 

West  Vir-gin'-i-a  (v6r),  160,  162, 

174,  178,  193,  199,  203,  265,  412. 
Western  States,  281. 
Westward     Migration,     102,    234, 

281. 
Whales,  826,  361 ! 
Wheat,  217, 246,  296, 363,  364,  381, 

407,  408. 
Wheel'-ing,  178,  179,  276. 
White  Mountains,  126,  162. 
Wich'-i-ta,  275. 

Wilkes  Barre  (wilks'-bar-a),  171. 
Williamsport(wil'-yamz-port),  163. 
Wil'-ming-ton,  168,  178,  191,  193. 
Winds,  39-56. 
Wind'-sor,  370. 

Win-ne-pe-8au'-ke,  Lake,  Fig.  9ft. 
Win'-ni-peg,  363. 
Wi-no'-na,  264,  273. 
Winter,  26,  32. 
Wis-con-sin,   252,   253,   264,   257. 

258,  260,  261,  267,  268,  273,  278. 
Wool  Manufacturing,  144,  419. 
W6on-sock'-et,  145. 
Worcester  (wus'-ter),  147. 
Wy-6'-ming  (wi),   298,   308,  319, 

416. 

Yarmouth,  368. 
Yel'-tow-stone  Park,  308. 
Yonkere  (yongk'-erz),  180. 
Yo-sem'-i-te,  311. 
Yu-ca-tan',  379,  380. 
YQ'-kon  River,  329,  364. 

Zinc,  260. 
Zones,  37. 
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NEW   IN   TREATMENT  AND   FORM 

TARR   AND  McMURRY    GEOGRAPHIES 

A  TKREB-VOLtTMl  SKRI1>  Of    II. XT-HOOKS  FOR  CLASS  USI 


VLPH  S  TARR,  B.S.,  F.G.S.A.    and      FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.D. 

Cornell  Untftrtity  Teacktrt'  College,  Columbia  UnivrrtUy 


VOLUME     I.— Home  Geography  and  tiik  Earth   as   a 

whole Price  60  cents 

FOR   EARLY  OR»DI8 

VOLUME    II.—  North  America Price  75  cents 

VOLUME  III.— Other  OONTWBKTl  and  a  Review  of  the 

WHOLE  SUBJECT In  Preparation 


STRIKING    FEATURES    OP  THE   SERIES 

Convenient  form—  Easily  handled  and  more  durable. 

Home  Geography  i*  made  prominent.  Actual  experience  forms  the  final  basis 
(hi  all  study  c4 

Eolation  between  man  and  tbe  earth  is  cintinu.dly  brought  out. 

Physiographic  facts  abont  different  regions  clearly  presented.  Physio- 
graphic conditions  furnish  the  key  to  human  industries,  transportation 
routes,  location  of  n: 

Clear,  distinct  maps,  giving  both  physical  and  political  features  and  not  over- 
l"ii i]--:i-rl   v,  rh  useless  detail. 

Illustrations  that  are  not  merely  pictures. 

Typographical  work  unsurpassed 

The  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  fire  grades  will  be  less  than  that  of  any 
competing  series. 


COHTEICTS    OP    VOLUME    I. 

Part  1.       ROME  GEOGRAPHY.     Th  intains     Valley*.     Rivera      Pnnds 

ami  Lakes.      I  The  Air      Industry  and  ComSMtOS,    <invcrnmenl.     Map*. 

References  to  Bool 

Part  II.  THE  EARTH  AS  A  WHOLE.  Pom  SOd  Si«-f  «he  Bank  Daily  Motion  of 
.ah  and  ii*  Rflsaha      The  Zone*.       Heat  within  the  Earth  and  it*   I 

I  Maps.      Noi' 

id,  M iodic   '■  '-stem  States, 

.»       Canada 
i4     Australia, 
The  Bast  Indies.     Philippine*,  and  Other  Ulandtof  the  Psx  f  Reference 

Appcnilii. 
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School  Mo.  £8,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

"  lu  sue  is  a  great  recommendation.  The  clearness  of  the  print »' 
beauty  of  the  pictures  make  it  attractive  to  the  child.  You  begin  fit  tb 
proper  place.  I  never  saw  a  Geography  before  that  began  by  &oru$l\ 
explaining  the  soil  to  the  pupils.  1  cannot  too  highly  praise  Part  I  of  the 
work,  and  think  it  would  be  admirable  for  beginners  in  this  subject." 

-akah    M-   SHELTON,  Principal. 

Grammar  School  No.  14,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  work,  and  particularly  with  the  features  of 
1  lome  Geography.  The  maps  are  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  are  the 
ri.uc»t  I  have  ever  IM 

—  Richard  A.  Searing,  Principal. 

East  Bridge  water,  West  Bridge  water,  and  Raynham.   Mass. 

"  It  seems  the  most  rational  plan  of  text-book  that  has  yet  appeared 
li'i  this  unsettled  subject  of  Geography/' 

—  Frank  O,  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schmtt. 

North  Plainfield,  N,  J, 

"The  best  Geography  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

—  H.  J.  WlGHTMAN,  Superintendent  of  Sdu 

High  School,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

"  It  is  a  gem.T* 

—  B.  G.  Claim-,  Printed 

Waterbury,  Conn, 

**  A  beautiful  volume.  Illustrations  are  of  the  best.  The  map?  Iffl 
masterpieces;  better  than  most  maps  twice  their  size.  A  book  of  dm- 
venient  size  with  nil  the  advantages  of  the  larger  books." 

—  B.  W.  TINKER*  Superintendent  of  School*. 

South  Hadley,  Mass.  - 

**  1  am  delighted  with  its  many  bright  features.      In  subject- matter  ami 
detail  it  is  the  best  elementary  book  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,'" 
—  A.  L.  Barbour,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

"  I  have  examined  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  seems  to  he  just 
what  is  needed  fir  a  school  text-book  on  thai  subject" 

—  Wl  I.LI AM  P.   LUNT,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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JY    RALPH    S. 

CORJTBLL    UNIVERSITY 


~ARR 


FIRST  BOOK  OF    PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY 


iamo.        half  Leather.        368  +  xxviii  pp.        Price  $1.10 

Questions  to  the  same.        Price  10  centa 


A  skilful  and  attractive  presentation  New    Physical   Geography. 

The  book  is  already  in  general  use  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a 

1       text* book  which  CO  clear  and  definite  statement  of  principle!  with 

•cicntilic  accui 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

8vo.        Half  Leather.        488  +  xxxi  pp.        Price  $1.40 

Tar;      !  I  Geography  is  incouiparabl j  1.  vt-l>  1  .k 

"ii  the  su'1    1  us  t>>  il>  publication  tlii-  moat  important  and  interesting 

1  i incut  ol   -- i- rue  was  seriously  h  k  of  a  text  1 

:hools.     Now  no  subject  in  the   High  School  can  boost 
of  a  more  adequate  text  than  Tarr's  "  Elementary  I'i  hy." 


ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY 

8vo.  Half  Leather.  486  pp.  Price  $1.40 

5uggestkms  and  Questions  to  the  above.        Price  »s  cents 

"It  is  far  in  advance  of  all  geological  text-hooks,  whether  American  or 
and    it    marks    an    epoch    in   scientific     inatnictlotl." 

ECONOMIC   GEOLOGY   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES 


8vo. 


Cloth. 


Price  $3-50 
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THE  CHILD  LIFE   READERS 


BV 


ETTA  AUSTIN   BLAISDELL 


I.  C'jijld  Life — A  First  Reader        ....  Price  25  Rtfe 

tJ.  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable  — A  Second  Reader.  Price  35  cent* 

III.  Chilli  Life  in  Man-.                    A  ThirJ    Reader.  [/» preparotm 

[\  QttUP  Lifk  jn   LufcR.vruRE  —  A  Fourth   Reader    .  Price  40  ctoo 


The  central  idea  of  these  books  is  to  hold  the  child's  interest,  by 
giving  him  reading-matter  (profusely  illustrated)  that  he  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  The  lessons,  therefore,  relate  exclusively  to  child 
Jife, 

The  First  and  Second  Readers  have  easier  reading-matter  and  more 
of  it  than  do  most  of  the  other  readers  now  available  for  first  and 
second  year.     They  have  been  graded  with  the  utmost  care. 

These  books,  beginning  with  the  Second  Reader,  have  been  planned 
as  an  introduction  to  literature.  The  subject-matter,  therefore,  a 
confined  to  material  of  recognized  literary  value. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  produce  an  artistic  set  of 
readers  that  shall  be  mechanically  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

As  a  unique  feature  in  binding,  they  would  call  attention  to  the 
covers,  which  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  cleansed,  when  soiled  by 
constant  handling,  without  injury  to  the  book. 
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